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FOREWORD 


Japan Society is delighted to present Little Boy: The Arts of Japan's 
Exploding Subculture. Encompassing a far-ranging exhibition, a series 
of public art installations, and this comprehensive book, this project 
presents a dynamic picture of contemporary Japanese culture 
from the unique perspective of Takashi Murakami, one of the most 
celebrated artists working anywhere in the world today. Little Boy 
explores the culture of postwar Japan through its arts and popular 
visual media, focusing on the youth subcultures of otaku (roughly 
translated as “geeks” or “pop culture fanatics”) and their influence 
upon Japan's artistic vanguard of the 1990s and today. 

Mr. Murakami proposes a radical interpretation of the historical 
forces that continue to shape contemporary Japanese art and its 
distinct graphic languages, locating the birth of these new cultural 
forms in the trauma and generational aftershock of World War Il and 
its atomic devastation. Introducing the work of key manga (comic 
book) and anime (animation) creators alongside leading Neo Pop 
painters and sculptors, Little Boy investigates the meanings of Japan's 
“post-postwar” cultural products, and lends fascinating context to 
images—such as Godzilla and Hello Kitty—that have entered the 
global mainstream of popular culture. The Japan Society Gallery 
exhibition, Public Art Fund installations, our related season of public 
programs, and this comprehensive book explore the phenomena of 
“Cool Japan," whose popular products have created enormous 
markets within Japan and across Asia and the U.S., comprising a 
colossal industry at the core of Japan's “soft power"—the nation's 
global cultural influence of the past decade. 

Little Boy: The Arts of Japan's Exploding Subculture is the result of a 
remarkable collaboration between Japan Society and Public Art 
Fund. Our institutions believe in expanding the public's knowledge and 
experience of art through innovative programming, and Little Boy is a 
vivid example of the creative energies that are released when two quite 
different organizations unite in a common purpose. Japan Society, 
founded in 1907, has long been dedicated to the promotion of greater 
awareness, understanding, and cooperation between the peoples of 
the United States and Japan through its activities in the realms of 
arts and culture, global affairs, and education. Presenting Japan's 
most compelling artists, cultural movements, and ideas to an American 
audience is central to Japan Society Gallery's mission, and Little Boy 
builds upon recent exhibitions that have contributed to the scholar- 
ship and appreciation of modern and contemporary Japanese art in 
the West. Public Art Fund, founded in 1977, creates public exhibitions 
in New York City's urban spaces, often on a scale inconceivable within 
a gallery context. In 2003, Public Art Fund organized Takashi Murakami's 
Reversed Double Helix, a monumental installation of the artist's sculp- 
tures and gigantic inflatable balloons at Rockefeller Center. That 
dramatic public event led to the collaboration between our two 
organizations and the desire to augment the scope of the exhibition, 
commissioning new works for New York City's public spaces and 
various media outlets. We are grateful to Susan Freedman, President, 
and Tom Eccles, Director, of Public Art Fund for their contributions to 
this project's essential dimension in New York City's public spaces 
and mass transit system. 

This project was conceived and developed by Alexandra Munroe, 
Vice President for Arts and Culture and Director of Japan Society 
Gallery. We are grateful for her creative leadership as project 
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director and for the superb staffs of Japan Society Gallery and Public 
Art Fund, who together have realized Little Boy's ambitious vision. 

At Japan Society, we also thank Executive Vice President Kendall 
Hubert; Vice President Carl Schellhorn; Individual Giving Director 
Diana Foster; Corporate and Institutional Giving Director Hillary Strong; 
and Ann Niehoff, Laura Manheim, Christy Jones, and Mie Igarashi of 
the Development office, whose efforts have made this project among 
Japan Society's most important achievements. Little Boy is the 
centerpiece of the Spring 2005 season at Japan Society, Coo/ Japan: 
Otaku Strikes!, which features related public programs in theater and 
film, lectures, and educational outreach to K-12 groups. These 
integrated activities have been directed by Yoko Shioya, Hikari Hori, 
Katharina Belting, and Elaine Vukov, respectively, with key contribu- 
tions by Global Affairs Vice President Daniel Rosenblum and 
Communications Director Lori Hamamoto. We are also delighted to 
cooperate with Barbara London, Curator of Video Art at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, which presents a film series on Japanese 
anime in conjunction with Little Boy. 

At Public Art Fund, this exhibition would not have been possible 
without the dedicated efforts of our colleagues, Project Director Richard 
Griggs, Communications Director Anne Wehr, and Installation 
Coordinator Yayoi Sakurai, each of whom has brought personal exper- 
tise to this challenging exhibition. 

Little Boy was a large and complex project, and Japan Society and 
Public Art Fund extend appreciation to the corporate sponsors, 
foundation grantors, and individuals who made the exhibition, 
catalogue, and public art installations possible. We are indebted to 
our major corporate sponsors, Microsoft, and to Japan Airlines for 
critical transportation assistance. We also thank The W.L.S. Spencer 
Foundation; Kaikai Kiki Co., Ltd.; Kaikai Kiki New York, LLC; E. Rhodes 
& Leona B. Carpenter Foundation; The Rosenkranz Foundation; The 
Andy Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts; the National Endowment 
for the Arts; Asian Cultural Council; The Blakemore Foundation; and 
the Leadership Committee for Little Boy for their generous support of 
the project. Yoko Ono generously provided support for the artists in 
the exhibition, and we are grateful for her de n to cultural 
exchange. Exhibitions at Japan Society Gallery are also made 
possible in part by the Lila Wallace-Reader's Digest Endowment Fund 
and the Friends of Arts & Culture. We also thank Henry Cornell, whose 
generous gift supports installations at Japan Society Gallery. 

More than perhaps any other artist of the past decade, Takashi 
Murakami has broadened and transformed the possib' s for 
contemporary art, exploding the boundaries between fine and popular 
art, museums and public spaces, subculture and mass media, fashion, 
and even politics. We are tremendously grateful for his willingness to 
undertake this curatorial endeavor, and for the intellectual daring and 
creative innovation with which he infused the project. We offer our 
thanks to Mr. Murakami; to the artists and staff of his company, Kaikai 
Ki ind to all of the artists and creators whose work has brought 
Little Boy to life. 


Frank L. Ellsworth 
President 
Japan Society 
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Little Boy: The Arts of Japan's Exploding Subculture is an extraordinary 
exhibition curated by Takashi Murakami as the third and final install- 
ment of his Superflat exhibition series. This dynamic exposition of a 
distinctly Japanese visual language draws its potent imagery from a 
wide array of media, traversing the boundaries of “high” and “low” art 
in new and unexpected ways. The Superflat series, initiated by Murakami 
in 2000, introduced the work of a new wave of Japanese artists to an 
international audience—and, in so doing, considered the visual and 
aesthetic context from which contemporary Japanese art has emerged. 
Little Boy focuses on the phenomenally influential manifestations of 
otaku culture, the subculture of “geeks” or “pop culture fanatics,” a 
hyperbolic, fantastic world where meticulous technique, apocalyptic 
imagery, information and imaging technologies, commerce, and artistic 
vanguards meet. This publication and exhibition provide a unique 
document of a transformational moment in Japan's history; more than 
the previous Superflat exhibitions and publications, Little Boy draws 
upon historical source material to illuminate the cultural conditions 
and influences that shape the work of Japanese artists today. As 
Murakami argues in this exhibition, the unresolved conflicts of Japan's 
postwar evolution comprise the explosive context for Japan's pop 
cultural forms and the subcultures surrounding otaku. 


At Japan Society, Little Boy has been conceived as the centerpiece of 
a season of events that offer various perspectives on the global 
appeal and significance of Japan's popular culture. Coo/ Japan: Otaku 
Strikes! is an integrated season of programming that will bring recent 
innovations in Japanese music, film, video, performance art, design, 
and merchandising to a diverse audience throughout the spring and 
summer of 2005, making the most of Japan Society's multidisciplinary 
strengths and expertise. At Public Art Fund, the exhibition expands 
outdoors with presentations of large-scale installations that feature 
work by ingenious young Japanese artists nurtured and promoted by 
Murakami through his famous Kaikai studio. These installations 
have added a spectacular dimension to Little Boy while greatly expand- 
ing the audience and the visual and social contexts for the exhibition. 

A project of this magnitude req s the talent and dedication of 
many individuals. Gen Watanabe, Executive Director of Murakami’s 
corporation, Kaikai Kiki, has guided our collaboration with Murakami 
from the inception of the project. His wise counsel, ights, and good 
cheer were invaluable as we navigated our often precarious way through 
“Murakamiland." Yoko Sakata, project director at Kaikai Kiki, New York, 
has been a conscientious partner throughout the course of this 
project, and we thank her for her patient, capable responses to our end- 
less requests for materials and administrative assistance. Members of 
the Kaikai Kiki staff have played key roles in realizing the exhibition at 
Japan Society and the installations by Public Art Fund, and we are 
delighted to acknowledge their ingenuity and expertise. We thank Chiaki 
Kasahara, Project Director in Asaka, Japan, for assistance at various 
stages of production. Jun Tagawa, Mitsuo Hosokawa, and Akira Wada 
helped devise the physical and spatial plan of the exhibition, and Chiho 
Aoshima, Ira Becky “Bucho,” Kazuhiko Mizuno, and Tsuyoshi Takasaki 
worked on various components of the design; Mr. assisted with shipping. 
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Many thanks to Lucky Wide Co., Ltd., for shipping and installation 
support. Project management and support were provided by Chinatsu 
Ban, Yoko Tamura, Masami Nakagawa, Noriko Hiraki, Ydichiré Ichige, 
Kydko Okano, Nobuko Sakamoto, Saori Tanaka, Joshua Weeks, Hiroe 
Chiba, and Mayuko Otsubo. Yoshiyuki Mashimo and Naoya Mishima 
assisted in coordinating the catalogue texts and authors in Japan. 
Additionally, Shunji Hobara, Masahiko Asano, and Yayoi Kojima lent 
their expertise to the editing of the entries. New photography was 
provided by Hideyuki Motegi. 

From the start of this project, Little Boy has been not just an exhibi- 
tion but also a book, and we are honored that Yale University Press is 
our publication partner in this completely bilingual catalogue, an under- 
taking of great significance for the understanding and appreciation of 
contemporary Japane: rt. We are grateful to John Donatich and 
Patricia Fidler for their enthusiastic support of Little Boy and steady 
engagement with its many complexities. The authors of the catalogue 
are among the leading scholars in the study of Japanese pop art and 
otaku culture. Noi Sawaragi, Midori Matsui, Katy Siegel, Kaichird 
Morikawa, and Toshio Okada have our admiration and gratitude for their 
contributions. We also thank Midori and Tom Looser for compiling an 
informative list of further readings. On the book's editorial and produc- 
tion team, Managing Editor Reiko Tomii has demonstrated her usual 
mastery of the editorial process, from compiling manuscripts, crafting 
schedules, and coordinating workflow to controlling a pre 
of textual and visual data, while also serving as the book's chief trans- 
lator. Reiko expertly met and managed the challenges of a bilingual 
publication, overcoming each hurdle in both English and Japanese with 
ease. Reiko and Melanie Klein have done an excellent job of co-edit- 
ing the book under circumstances continually in flux, and we are grateful 
for their meticulous work and expertise. Many thanks to Linda Hoaglund 
(with Judith Aley) for her fine translations and astute input, and to 
Kaoru Yanase for English-to-Japanese translation and editing; Yasuko 
Nakajima provided research assistance for the captions. Haruko Hoyle 
also assisted with translation, and Mayumi Lincicom aided in the initial 
translation of the essay drafts. We are immensely grateful to Yoshiko 
Yoneyama, Loans and Permissions Coordinator in Japan, who persis- 
tently and diligently navigated the complexities of this project, 
researching and obtaining reproduction rights and photographs for the 
catalogue, and preparing loans for the exhibition. She was ably assisted 
by Maki Izumikawa and Mari Sat& Office Miyazaki, Inc. (Hisako Miyazaki, 
Alexander O. Smith, and Matt Alt) assisted in the translation and 
editing of Murakami's essays. Hisanori Nukada has contributed much 
material and insider's information to the catalogue entries, aided 
by Yuri Morita. Amy Kurlander, Manager of Publications and Education 
at Japan Society Gallery, ably directed the book's ad 
and managed relationships with Japan Society's partner institutions 
and the large cast of individuals who contributed to the project. 
The book's superb design and graphics are the work of Goto Design, 
New York, and we are grateful to Takaya Goté and Lesley Chi for their 
creative and intellectual contributions to the process of developing 
the show, catalogue, and exhibi graphics. Takaya’s role as collabo- 
rator on the project has ensured a brilliant and lasting publication. 
Takashi Konuma contributed to the design of the Japanese title logo. 
Computer production of the book was handled by Chung Chiang, and 
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credit goes to Sue Medlicott and Nerissa Vales of Working Dog Press 
for print production. 

At Japan Society, we thank Frank L. Ellsworth, President, and Kendall 
Hubert, Executive Vice President, for embracing this project and provid- 
ing support throughout. Public relations have been expertly handled by 
Lori Hamamoto, Director of Communications, and Gayle Snible, Press 
Officer. Diana Foster, Director of Individual Giving; Hillary Strong, 
Director of Corporate and Institutional Giving; and Ann Niehoff, Senior 
Development Officer, worked tirelessly to raise funds for this ambi- 
tious endeavor. Japan Society Program Directors Daniel Rosenblum, 
Elaine Vukov, Yoko Shioya, Katharina Belting, and Hikari Hori and their 
staffs have created a tremendous slate of relevant programming at 
Japan Society for the entire Spring 2005 season. 

The staff of Japan Society Gallery has successfully steered this 
project through many difficult phases, and it is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge their efforts and achievements. Assistant Director Hyunsoo Woo 
has tackled countless administrative and financial issues with great 
precision and judgement; Eleni Cocordas, Exhibitions Manager, has 
shown outstanding professionalism and tact in coordinating loans to the 
exhibition and in directing the many parts and players, here and in 
Japan, of a particularly daunting installation; Amy Kurlander has skill- 
fully edited and coordinated the production and installation of 
exhibition text and graphics; and Haruko Hoyle, Gallery Press Officer 
and Special Assistant to the Vice President of Arts and Culture, has 
assisted and advised on a multitude of tasks, from organizing travel 
and meetings to translating correspondence and materials for public- 
ity and education with unfailing proficiency. Many thanks to Gallery 
Assistant Vanessa Quinn and intern Rina Aihara for their indispensa- 
ble assistance at various stages of this many-layered project. The 
installation design is the creation of Imrey Culbert, and we are grate- 
ful to Tim Culbert and Celia Imrey for their keen appreciation of the 
artist/curator's ever-expanding vision; to Scott Hoefer and his staff at 
Insight Group for fabricating the installation architecture; and to our 
art handlers, Jeff Nemeth, Jennifer Bezjak, and Jonathan Newman. We 
also thank Hisashi Oguchi and the staff at Art Crating for special 
assistance with the installation. Studio P undertook the exhibition 
production. We also thank Sondra Castile, Conservation Advisor; Miko 
McGinty, Graphics Consultant; and Jeff Nemeth, Chief Art Handler, for 
their years of dedicated service to Japan Society Gallery. John Melick 
and the outstanding staff at Blue Medium have mounted an extraordi- 
narily effective publicity campaign for Litt/e Boy, and we are grateful 
for the expertise, creativity, and unstinting enthusiasm that they have 
brought to this project. 

At Public Art Fund, Richard Griggs, Project Director; Anne Wehr, 
Director of Communications; and Yayoi Sakurai, Installation Coordinator, 
have been instrumental to the exhibition's success. Bringing contem- 
porary art into New York City’s public spaces is always a challenging 
proposition, and they have capably managed the public art component 
of this project from its outset. Many thanks to Marianne Boesky Gallery, 
New York, and Blum and Poe Gallery, Los Angeles, for critical advice and 
assistance. We also thank Galerie Emmanuel Perrotin, Paris, and Tomio 
Koyama Gallery, Tokyo, for facilitating certain loans. Japan Society 
extends special thanks to Bandai and Sunrise for their cooperation. We 
are enormously grateful for the generosity and support shown by our 
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lenders, and are proud to list them on the following page. We also thank 
Kaiyddé for providing special-edition gifts to our guests at Japan 
Society's Arts & Culture Gala. In addition, we thank kicell for their 
musical performance at the exhibition's opening reception, as well 
as their generous gift of CDs, which include the songs featured in 
the catalogue. 

Finally, we are grateful for the enduring collaboration of Takashi 
Murakami, whose creative and intellectual ambition has inspired us 
throughout the course of this project. In helping to realize the daring 
vision of our artist/curator, we have tested and expanded the parame- 
ters of our own curatorial practices, and those of our respective 
institutions. It has been an extraordinary journey for all of us to follow 
through on the revolutionary ideas and methods of an artist of Murakami's 
brilliance and importance. And perhaps it is no coincidence that this 
exhibition and publication are taking place on the sixtieth anniversary 
of the end of World War II. We believe Litt/e Boy will have lasting 
impact on how America understands the art and thought of Japan today, 
and how that art and thought is in turn shaping global culture. 


Alexandra Munroe 

Director, Japan Society Gallery 

and Vice President, Arts and Culture 
Japan Society 


Tom Eccles 
Executive Director 
Public Art Fund 
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NOTES TO THE READER 


Language 
In English texts, modern Japanese names are given in Western order, surnam« 
with a few exceptions as mandated by certain artists or their representatives (e. 
Ohshima Yuki, Miyawaki ShOichi, Fujiko F. Fujio, and Tard Chiezd); premodern Japanese 

iven in traditional order, surname first (¢.g., Katsushika Hokusai). In 
transliterating the Japanese language, the modified Hepburn Romanization system 
has been employed. Macrons are used to indicate long vowels in Japanese names 
and words (e.g., Horyaji). Commonly known place names and words adopted into 
English are given without macrons (¢.g., Tokyo). 


2) Captions 

In reflection of the wide variety of objects presented in this catalogue, the 
standard object data is supplemented by the production and distribution data, where 
necessary, all separated by blank lines. Elements of the standard object caption are 
given in the following order: artist's name (to indicate individual or primary author- 
ship), English title, Japanese title (if available), date, medium, dimensions, and 
collection. Unless otherwise noted, dimensions of works are given in order of height 
by width for two-dimensional objects, and height by width by depth for three- 
dimensional objects. The production data may indicate specific roles performed by 
individuals and organizations in the production of a film, anime, figure, or similar 
work; the distribution data may include the retail price and other relevant data for 
‘a work that is commercially marketed, 


3) Titles 

English titles of films, anime, manga, games, and the like are given based on how the 
works are known popularly in the U.S. They may be commonly known English titles 
Battleship Yamato), titles given for English-language release (e. 
Genesis Evangelion), or our own translations. For efficiency, English and Japanese 
may be mixed when the original Japanese titles include both languages; e.g., Shdnen 
‘Magazine (Shénen magajin).. 
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JAPANESE KEY WORDS 


This list includes important Japanese terms found frequently throughout the catalogue. 


anim 


; Japanese animation; animated TV programs and films 


beautiful young girls”; a genre of anime, manga, and games 
'no good,” “worthless,” “unacceptable,” “hopeless,” or “inept” 


ronounced figyua in Japanese; 


plastic representations of popular characters, as in “action figures’ 


‘cute”; subculture of cute “character goods” and related products 
itiful; related to hawaii 


lerived from “Lolita comple: 


80 people with said complex 


Japanese comic books or serialized graphic novels 


‘someone with a fanatical enthusiasm for a particular subject 
ferived from English “mechanical 
: liter 


robots, mechanized weapons, and other machine-based objects and vehicles 


lly, “bursting into bud’ fetied pseudo-love for certain fictional characters and their related embodiments 


: modern exponent of traditional Japanese painting 
otaku: lite 
shdjo: 

shokugan: liter 

tokusatsu: “special ettects” in monster and other films; genre of films that employ special effects 

Hite 


ly, “your home"; obsessed fans, primarily of anime and manga 


\dolescent girls 


lly, “food toys"; plastic miniatures packaged with chocolate, gum, and the like 


lly, “pictures of the floating world”; paintings and prints depicting the demimonde of the pl 


sure quarters 


: pronounced yuru kyara and derived trom yurui kyarakutd; literally, “loose characters” 
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TARO OKAMOTO 


Art Is Explosion! 


re Da 


“Art is explosion!" uttered the artist Tard Okamoto (1911-1996) in a 
TV commercial for Hitachi Maxell videocassettes. These words made 
him a household name overnight, although his artistic achievements 
were already known to the general public through Tower of the Sun, 
his iconic monument for Expo '70 (Asia's first World's Fair). 

Born in Tokyo as the only son of the manga artist Ippei Okamoto 
and the poet-novelist Kanoko Okamoto, Tard left Japan in 1928 and 
subsequently settled in Paris, where he studied philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and ethnology at the University of Paris. While there, he joined 
such vanguard groups as Abstraction-Création, the Surrealists, and 
College of Sociology, the latter organized by Georges Bataille. He 
returned to Japan in 1940 as World War I! progressed in Europe. 

Okamoto emerged as an influential artist and critic during the 
postwar years. The quintessential vanguardist, he staunchly chal- 
lenged the status quo while constructing a new Japanese aesthetic 
through his research into indigenous and primitive cultures, largely 
underappreciated in modern Japan. These included the cultures of 
the prehistoric Jémon period (ca. 10,000-300 BCE) and the south- 
ern Okinawa islands, a region placed under U.S. rule through 1972. 
Okamoto determinedly probed the possibility of Japan's resurrection 
from defeat in the war and the devastation of the atomic bombings 
in the realm of art, energetically producing paintings, sculpture, and 
works in other media. 

Reflecting his abiding populism, Okamoto’s vast creative output 
included numerous paintings and sculptures as well as public 
monuments and murals, and voluminous writings on various cultural 
and social topics. To preach art to the masses, he appeared willingly 
‘on TV variety shows on a regular basis and even joined in slapstick 
comedies. His mission was to transplant the essence of art, which he 
had learned in France, to Japanese soil, but his vanguardism was 
poorly understood within the hierarchical art establishment. Okamoto 
was ara 
the ger 

The word “explosion,” which Okamoto's philosophy 
of art, no doubt is closely connected to the atomic bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. To solve the thorny riddle of how to live 
with the nightmarish memory of nuclear holocaust in a way that 
anyone could understand, he boldly declared, “Art is explosion!” 
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02 
DAICON IV OPENING ANIMATION 


Plates 2a-c 

DAICON IV Opening Animation 
DAICON IV A-JaY7-7=x-Yay 
1983 

8mm anime film 

Approx. 5 minutes 


Director: Hiroyuki Yamaga 
Animation directors: 

Hideaki Anno and Takami Akai 
Produced by DAICON IV Committee 


© DAICON Fn 


Plates 2d, e 

Drawings for DA/CON IV 
Opening Animation 

DAICON IV A-7=7-F=x-Yay 
ORHOKO-—4YF 

1983 

Pencil on paper 

24.2 x 26.8 cm each 

Collection of DAICON Film 


Animation directors: 
Takami Akai (left) and 
Hideaki Anno (right) 
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DAICON IV Opening Animation was first shown at the opening 
ceremony of the 22nd Japan SF Convention held in Osaka in 1983. 
Created by DAICON Film, a group of amateur animators, this five- 
minute 8mm film was a sequel to the group's debut work, DA/CON Iii 
Opening Animation, which premiered at the 1981 conference (also in 
Osaka). DAICON stands for “Osaka Convention,” using an alter- 
nate pronunciation (da/) for the first character in “Osaka.” 

The annual SF (science fiction) convention, inaugurated in 1962, 
remains an event by otaku for otaku, predating the term otaku itself, 
which did not enter public discourse until the late 1980s. Science 
fiction is intimately linked to ofaku culture. The creators of such 
otaku-favored genres as “ and fokusatsu (special 
effects) films drew heavily on science fiction; the anime classic 
Mobile Suit Gundam (pl. 30), for example, was inspired by Robert 
Heinlein's 1959 novel, Starship Troopers. Betore the full emergence 
of ofaku culture, fans of fokusatsu and anime TV series created 
for children could further satisfy their appetites only by turning to 
science fiction. 

DAICON Film was formed by Toshio Okada, Yasuhiro Takeda, 
Hideaki Anno, Hiroyuki Yamaga, and Takami Akai (among others), 
who were then college students in the Osaka area They subsequently 
formed the anime studio Gainax, which made its name with Neon 
Genesis Evangelion (p\. 33) in 1995, a landmark of otaku culture. 

Their DAICON animations reveal two characteristics that appeal 
to otaku. First, they contain abundant references to elements of the 
subculture that would later be called otaku subculture, including 
Godszilla and Space Battleship Yamato (pls. 7, 27). Second, even though 
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these hand-drawn, 8mm anime films are extremely short at five 
minutes each, they demonstrate an extraordinary artistic and tech- 
nical level that exceeds expectations for independent films: not only 
is the quality of the animation high, but the DAICON animators were 
able to integrate the picture and the music seamlessly and deploy 
exposures far more skill- 
fully than “professionals.” Indeed, DAICON's films, imbued with a 
tremendous amount of energy and the ambition of these amateur 
animators, jump-started the evolution of anime subculture into full- 
fledged otaku culture. 

In the final sequence of DAICON IV Opening Animation, the theme 
of “destruction and regeneration” is imaginatively reinterpreted. The 
‘energetic flight through the sky of a girl in a bunny costume is followed 
by the explosion of what could only be described as an atomic bomb, 
which destroys everything. In a pink-hued blast, petals of cherry 
blossoms—Japan's national flower—spread over the city, which is 
then burned to ashes, as trees die on the mountains and the earth is 
turned into a barren landscape. When the spaceship DAICON, a 
symbol for ofaku floating in the sky, launches a powerful “otaku” 
beam, the earth is covered with green, as giant trees sprout instantly 
from the ground. The world is revived, becoming a place of life where 
people joyously gather together. 

Finding something liberating in the devastating power of destruc- 
tion, the DAICON animators announced their revolution in pictorial 
form, paying little heed to the conventions of political correctness 
that surround the atomic bombings in Japan. 
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Plates 2f, 9 
Scenes from DAICON IV: 
22nd Japan SF Convention, 
held in Osaka, 1983, from 
Official After Report of 22nd 
Japan SF Convention DAICON IV 
(DAICON IV Committee, 
August 1, 1984), pages 24 
(right) and 40 
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Plate 2f 

Cosmic Entertainers Fair, 

a costume pageant that gathered 
“the best in the universe” 
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Plate 2g 
Toshio Okada addressing 
four hundred attendees at 
a dinner party 
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TIME BOKAN SERIES 


YATTERMAN 


A popular TV anime series broadcast in 1975-76, Time Bokan 
was created by Tatsunoko Production, a major Japanese anime 
production company known in the U.S. for Speed Racer (or Mach Go 
Go Go in Japan). Its fusion of science fiction and slapstick comedy 
garnered the series an immense following among children, and the 
equally popular sequels were broadcast through the early 1980s. 

The story involves a time machine called “Time Mechabuton" 
(coined from mechanical and kabutomushi, or “beetle”) invented by 
the mad scientist Dr. Kieta (literally, “Dr. Vanished"). True to his 
name, vanishes during the maiden voyage of his beetle-shaped 
apparatus, which returns home with a parrot bearing the “Dinamond,” 
the most priceless jewel in the universe. To find the scientist, his 
assistant Tanpei and granddaughter Junko set off to travel through 
time aboard his machine. They are followed by the female villain 
Marjo (rhyming with majo, or “witch"), who covets the jewel, and 
her two minion 

Every week, Tanpei and Junko fight a “mecha-battle” (a battle 
using mechanical devices) with the wicked trio, who unfailingly 
suffer a mi over their heads. 
The hilarious batt! al ploys, became so 
popular that the changing ensembles of antagonists in the 
sequels assumed a much more prominent role in the story. For 
example, Yatterman ("Whoopee Man"), the first sequel series, 
tured the immensely silly trio of Doronjo (“Vanishing Woman”) 
and her two sidekicks, Boyakki ("Whiner") and Tonzura ("On the 
Lam"), as well as Yatterwan, a dog-shaped robot that spawns 
numerous other robots when he eats bone-shaped “mecha sources.” 

Although each episode of the series concludes with the villain: 
demise, symbolized by a skull-shaped mushroom cloud, thi 
enemies are wholly restored to their fiendish selves in the follow- 
ing installment. This scheme has since been adopted as a standard 
plot device in several TV anime series, most recently in Pokémon, 
the immensely popular Japanese cartoon shown in the U.S. 
since 1998. 
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Plates 3a-c 

Yatterman 

voyg9-ey 

1977-79 

108-episode TV anime series 


Original story: Tatsunoko Pro. 
Produced by Tatsunoko Pro. 
Broadcast by FujiTV 


Mushroom cloud 
#/28 
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TAKASHI MURAKAMI 


Born in 1962, Takashi Murakami is one of the major Japane: 
who appeared on the scene in the 1990s. Upon his debut, he was 
labeled a Neo Pop artist by the art magazine Bijutsu techd, due to his 
recognition of the insulated otaku culture as part of “art” as reinter- 
preted by the postwar subculture generation well versed in manga and 
anime. This understanding led him to formulate his own theory of 
‘Superflat, through which he interpreted the full sweep of postwar 
Japanese culture and laid the foundation for his current practice. 

In his Time Bokan series, begun in 2001, Murakami borrowed the 
key image from the eponymous TV anime series popular in the 1970s 


(pl. 3): the skull-shaped mushroom cloud that announces the villains’ 
demise at the end of each episode. Week after week, children laughed 
upon seeing another happy ending with the protagonists’ victory; 


they were not scared by the sight of the mushroom cloud, remain- 
ing certain that the villains would return to the program in the 
following episode, completely recovered. Although the creators of 
the anime series could not have intended to send a positive 
about the atomic bombing, let alone a safe return from it, 
children loved the indestructible villains. 


ble gear for grade-schoolers in Japan, the leather 
randoseru originated in the Dutch army's fabric backpack, called 
ransel, adopted by the Japanese military in the late nineteenth 
century as part of the Westernization of the armed forces, one of the 
efforts made by the new Japanese government to shed the samurai 
tradition and modernize the nation. While the original Dutch term 
was corrupted to form a new Japanese word, the elite Tokyo boys’ 
schoo! Gakushain appropriated the military backpacks for use by its 
pupils, to instill in these youngsters the spirit of national defense. 
Today, this ominous history has been forgotten and randoseru signal 
the auspicious beginnings of education for young children and epit- 
omize the “cuteness” of elementary-school students. The incongruous 
juxtaposition of Japan's military history with schoolchildren’s daily 
gear is the subject of Murakami’s Randoseru Project. Likewise, with 
Time Bokan, Murakami self-mockingly portrays the confounding 
tendency of Japanese culture to find cuteness in an icon of war. 


Plate 4 

Takashi Murakami 

Time Bokan = Pink 

AMMA Y ~ Pink 

2001 

Acrylic on canvas, mounted on wood 


180 x 180 cm 
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MUSHROOM CLOUD 


The detonation of a nuclear bomb creates a gigantic fireball some 280 
meters in diameter, at a temperature of a few million degrees. A 
colossal mushroom cloud might rise as high as ten thousand 
meters into the atmosphere, Since its development in the 1940s, the 
nuclear bomb has been represented as a symbol of terror in documen- 
tary, popular, and artistic imagery by the instantly recognizable 
mushroom cloud. 

There are two types of nuclear explosives: the atomic bomb 
(genshi bakudan) and the hydrogen bomb (suiso bakudan), abbreviated 
respectively as genbaku and su/baku in Japanese. Both Gttiee” 

adi9ac ive man@nial 


The sheer destructive power of nuclear weapons, symbolized by 
the immense mushroom cloud, far exceeds that of conventional 
weaponry, Not only can the blasts of these weapons, with winds 
reaching several hundred kilometers per hour, cause catastrophic 
damage, but they also produce thermal, jonizing, and residual 
radiation (fallout). In addition to indiscriminate, instantaneous mass 
killing, nuclear weapons can no go lone ‘harm by causing radiation 

‘environmental contamination, Global. 
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Plate 5 

Mushroom cloud of the 
hydrogen bomb "Bravo," 
detonated at Bikini Atoll 

‘on March 1, 1954 
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HIROSHIMA 
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The atomic bomb has been deployed in actual warfare only twice 
since its first successful detonation at the Trinity test site in July 
1945. The two bombs, nicknamed “Little Boy” and “Fat Man” by the 
U.S. military, were dropped over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, respec- 
tively, in the following month. Within a week, Japan accepted 
unconditional surrender, ending its fifteen-year military campaign 
in the Pacific theater. 

‘On August 6, 1945, at 8:15 a.m., Little Boy exploded 580 meters 
above the western port city of Hiroshima, where the Fifth Divisional 
Headquarters and other military facilities were located. The bomb 
released an amount of energy equivalent to approximately fifteen 
kilotons of TNT gunpowder, emitting thermal rays and radiation in 
addition to the mighty winds of the blast. The survivors gave their 
own nickname to the bomb, 
intense light (pika) and the Sound of the blast (don) it produced. 
About half the population within a radius of 1.2 kilometers from 
ground zero perished on that day; of the 342 thousand people 
present at the time in the city, an estimated 140 thousand died of 
bomb-related causes by the end of the year. While the population of 
Hiroshima has recovered and multiplied exponentially beyond its 
pre-1945 level, many victims have suffered continually and died from 
the aftereffects of radiation, including such ailments as keloid scars, 
radiation-induced leukemia, and thyroid canct 

The two atomic bombs have left a permanent scar on Japanese 
history: they have touched the national nerve beyond the effects of 
the catastrophic physical destruction. “Pika-don” symbolizes the 
visual, aural, and other sensory imprints made on the Japanese 
psyche, which has been completely transformed in the wake of the 
collective subjection of the Japanese people to the horrendous 
experience of nuclear annihilation. Perhaps from this national trauma 
did kawaii and otaku cultures emerge in contemporary Japan. 


Plate 6a Plate 6b 
Hiroshima after the atomic Mushroom cloud c by 
bombing, photographed from an Little Bi 

n military plane, 1945 photog 
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Godzitias'the t 
monster movie, 
tokusatsu (speciah@tfects) filmBithat continues to this day. As 
0f 2004, @total oPtwentysning films, Ancluding a Hollywood block- 


J@ character of Japan's first and most famous 
[Gased in 1954, and the popular franchise of 


buste@have been produced. 
A gentle amphibious reptile of the Jurassic period, Godzilla lay 


dotmahtiiy the depths of the océan until awakened by a hydrogen 
bomb) ich transtormed the crdature into a gigantic ferocious 
mans' 

The hy t form that this “H-bom monster" assumes on screen 
re¥eai8 th Gnotmity of the fear stugk by the A-bombings into all 


Japanese. Notably, the movie carries fhe strong antiwar and antinu 
cle@r message of “never again,ssparticularly evidenced when a 
fechusive scientist offers his invalfion, “Oxygen Destroyer,” to kill 
the monster, and chooses to die wif it rather than reveal the danger- 
OU8 secrets of this Powerful weap of mass destruction. 

Thé original film was more tMan a cautionary tale about the 
dangers ‘Of radiatiqn, Profoundly informed by the nightmarish 
memory ghgthe war, themutated monster—a metaphor for the 


hydrogen bgmb—represented the unprecedented psychological and 
physical na suffered by the Japanese people in the aftermath 
of Hiroshiqgg and Nagasaki. Some ten years after the end of the war, 
the tlatte-spawing Godzilla, who burned the city of Tokyo to ashes 


overnight; inevitably reminded every single moviegoer of the 
massive fire-bombings that struck Tokyo in March 1945, 

Such a frightening, repelient creatute or monster had.never before 
been conjured.up by the Japanese imagination. The dread of nuclear 
holocaust made an indelible mark on Japanese creativity, and this 
disquietipg undercurrent would persist lar culture for decades 
tocome. 
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Plate 7 
Godzilla 
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1954 
ToXusatsu film 
97 minutes 
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ARTI C LE 9 OF THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTION 


CHAPTER II 
Renunciation oi War 


article 9. to an international peace based on 


Aspiring sincerely 
the Japanese people 


sovereign right oi the nation and the threat or use oi force as 


justice and order, forever renounce war as a 


means oi settling international disputes. 
In order to accomplish the aim oi the preceding paragraph, 


well as other war potential, will 
oi the state will 


(2) 


land, sea, and air itorces, as 


never be maintained. 


The right oi belligerenc 


not be recognized. 


Promulgated on November 3, 1946, the current Japanese Constitution 
is known as the “Peace Constitution”; Article 9 of the document 
explicitly renounces war “as a sovereign right of the nation and the 
threat or use of force as means of settling international disputes.” 
Article 9 provides the foundation for Japan's professed position that 
the nation may not and will not maintain military forces or 
participate in warfare. Although the establishment of the Self Defense 
Forces in 1954 seemingly contradicts the constitutional prohibition on 
armament, the Japanese government has avoided confronting this 
issue by claiming that the permissibility of such forces is a matter of 
interpretation. 

The constitution was drafted by the general headquarters (GHO) 
of the allied occupation forces headed by General Douglas MacArthur. 
The U.S, demanded that Japan have a peace constitution in order 
to deprive its former enemy of military capability and prevent the 
nation from waging war again. Article 9 has had a significant impact 
not only on Japanese politics but also on the Japanese psyche. 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that the American-made 
constitution prevented the nation from taking an aggressive stance, 
and forced the Japanese people into a mindset of dependency under 
the protection of America’s military might. However just or unjust 
the American position may have been at the time, it cast Japan in the 
role of a “child” obliged to follow America's “adult” guidance, and the 
nation willingly complied. 

In the current situation in Iraq, Article 9 has been reinterpreted 
opportunistically to allow Japan in effect to participate in wartare. 
Although the peace constitution is essential for preserving a peaceful 
Japan, the compromised state of affairs begs a fundamental reassess- 
ment of the document, so that this type of contradiction may be resolved. 
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ULTRAMAN/ULTRASEVEN 


ive producer and 
Eiji Tsuburaye 
d by TBS and 


Ultraman is a giant alien from Nebula M78 who travels to Earth in 
pursuit of the heinous monster Bemlar. He accidentally kills Shin 
Hayata, a member of the Earth-protecting Science Patrol. Out of 
remorse, he takes on the identity of the deceased human, vowing 
to defend the planet with his superpowers. Whenever a monster 
threatens, the twenty-thousand-year-old Ultraman reverts back to 
his alien self, a creature that stands forty meters high, weighs thirty- 
five thousand tons, and flies at Mach 5. The device that enables 
Ultraman's transformation from human back to superhero is a light- 
emitting Beta Capsule. 
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‘om Ultraman nation into Ultraseven 


Ultraseven, another giant alien from Nebula M78, comes to Earth as 
part of his mission to map planetary orbits. Impressed by the 
self-sacrifice made by a brave young man to save the lives of his 
friends, Ultraseven assumes the young man's human appearance 
and joins the Ultra Garrison to defend Earth from alien attacks. 
Ultraseven's human form, named Dan Moroboshi, deploys a pair of 
eyeglasses called Ultra Eye in his transformation back to Ultraseven, 
who stands at a height of forty meters and weighs thirty-five 
thousand tons like his predecessor Ultraman, but flies at Mach 7. 
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With his involvement in the landmark monster film Godzilla (1954; 
pl. 7), Eiji Tsuburaya established himself as a director of fokusatsu 
(special effects), working on a series of monster movies and other 
fantastic films for the studio Toh6. In 1966, Tsuburaya launched a 
new TV series, Ultra Q, created by his own company, Tsubura 
Productions. Inspired by Rod Serling’s The Twilight Zone, his new 
series combined the mystery-horror and monster genres. It air 
during prime time on Sunday evening and became an instant hit. 
Ultra Q and the two equally popular series that followed, Ultraman 
(1966-67) and Ultraseven (1967-68), constitute the famed Ultra trilogy, 
which has spawned a succession of popular Ultra-heroes continuing 
to this day. This trilogy was instrumental in transforming Japanese 
subculture into otaku culture. 

The narratives behind both Ultraman and Ultraseven begin when 
an alien arrives on Earth and decides to live as a human; the alien 
reverts back to his original form in times of crisis to defend Earth 
from monsters and other sinister threat: 

In Ultraman, attacks by ferocious monsters—essentially animal 
without the capability for higher thought processes—are tantamount 
to natural disasters. For Ultraman, vanquishing these monsters 
provokes little in the way of moral quandary. By contrast, in Uitraseven, 
the list of villains encompasses a host of aliens, some equipped with 
superior intelligence and others supposedly descended from the 
species that preceded humans on Earth. Accordingly, episodes of 
Ultraseven increasingly depart from the simplistic narrative of "good 
vanquishes evil.” This development derived in large part from the 
compromised sense of identity held by Tetsuo Kinjé, the lead writer 
of Ultraseven's teleplays. Kinjé hailed from Okinawa, in the island 
chain trailing south from Japan proper, a region controlled by the 
U.S. from the end of World War Il through 1972. With the island's 
scarce land occupied by American military bases, Okinawans were 
held in limbo, living neither in America nor in Japan. An inten: 
frustration with this situation informed Kinj6's stories, 
confronted such questions as whether peace meant an idle respi 
or why cities environmentally destroyed by ignorant people should be 
defended. Such adult issues were examined weekly under the pretext 
of battles between the superhero and aliens. This existential probing 
is what lends the Ultra series an enduring appeal 

From this moment onward, the facile good-vs.-evil plotline was 
gradually rejected in children's TV programming. The Ultra series 
laid the groundwork for what would come in twenty or thirty years— 
namely, Mobile Suit Gundam and Neon Genesis Evangelion (pls. 30, 
83), which questioned the meaning of battle and explored the mean- 
ing of life within the context of TV series created for children. 

‘A common theme connecting Ultraman and Ultraseven is light. 
The home planet for both superheroes within Nebula M78 is called 
Land of Light. Furthermore, Ultraman needs to bathe in a beam of light 
emitted by the Beta Capsule in order to reclaim his alien body, and 
Ultraseven is unable to continue fighting without sunlight. In other 
these heroes emerge from and thrive in bright white light. 
is the complete opposite of the mutant creatures monsterized 
through irradiation (such as Godzilla), monsters given vivid form by 
none other than the fokusatsu master Tsuburaya. Perhaps he aspired 
to purify the nightmarish memory of nuclear disaster with heroes of 
light, an idea not so far from the Buddhist belief in renewal through 
rebirth. Not coincidentally, Ultraman's serene ta 
the seventh-century representation of the bod! 
(Miroku bosatsu) at the ancient Kyoto temple Kérydji. In Buddhist 
belief, Maitreya, the “future Buddha,” will descend to this world in the 
distant future as the Buddha of the next great age. Like the perfected 
features of Buddhist divinities, the alien hero's superhuman body is 
ultimately free of Godzilla’s disfigurement. 
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Plate $e 
Ultraman and Z-Ton 
Dba vyetvbhy 


Plate 9f 
Kemur Il from Ultraman 
Th-WAZTKE 


Fim Toabrean Podsstiry Ge Ut 
Plate 9g 

Baltan Seijin from Ultraman 
WLI RAR 


fe 9h 
Ultraman vs. Gomora 
Dh SVU RAES 


Plate 91 
Bemlar trom Ultraman 
RLo- 


t:ton Go is 


Plate 9) 
Dada A-Type from Ultraman 
TIKIAT 


Plate 9k 

Aboras vs. Banila from 
Ultraman 
PRIRNNAD 


Breton from Ultraman 
Phy 


PI 


je 9m. 
Giradoras from Ullraseven 
HSKOR 


Plate 9n 
Godora vs. Ultraseven 
AK SHANDILA DE IY 


Plate 90 

Miclas vs. Eleking from 
Ultraseven 
PAMILAYT 


Plate 9p 

Starbeast Gyeron from 
Uitraseven 
"x7 


Plate 9q 
Ultraseven vs. Net 
ih 
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SHOJI OTOMO 


Monster movies and the Ultra series (pl. 9) certainly entertained 
children throughout Japan in the 1960s, but they offered little to 
satisfy young minds eager to learn more about the ferocious creatures 
they portrayed. The legendary editor Shoji Otomo (1936-1973) helped 
{ill this void with an important body of monster literature produced 
for the youth audience. 

Known as a “scholar of monsters” during his brief lifetime, Otomo 
initially tried his hand at writing TV scenarios (including teleplays tor 
Topo Gigio) while in college. He then became a prolific contributor to 
science-fiction, mystery, and occult magazines, before turning to 
boys’ publications freelance editor. Otomo quickly broke new 
ground in this field, introducing the innovative concept of “diagram- 


ming" (zukai)}—annotated illustrations of monsters, aliens, and the like./ 


The most memorable example was A Diagrammed Guide to Monsters 
(published by Akita Shoten, 1967), which carried “anatomical 
diagrams" of the creatures found in the popular movies and TV shows 
of the day, Practically every man in his forties today—including Crown 
Prince Naruhito, born in 1960—looked at this volume as a child. Otomo 
continued his diagramming project on the opening pages of the 
leading manga weekly Shonen Magazine, for which he originated and 
edited the special features section from 1966 to 1972. His diagram- 
ming project for manga-loving shdnen, or young boys, soon expanded 
beyond the mock science of Ultraman to include more serious topics 
such as future technology, genetics, and international affairs. 

Although Otomo himself did not invent a single monster or 
superhero, he helped breathe life into the imaginary creatures that 
existed only on the screen, teaching postwar children to view the 
“disfigured bodies” of monsters and aliens in a quasi-scientific 
framework. Children pored over his fanciful yet detailed diagrams 
and their realistic explanations of how monsters spew flames and 
fly faster than sound. Perhaps this was the precise moment when 
otaku were born in Japan. 
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Plate 10a 


Anatomical diagram of 
"Big Four” monsters: Antlar, 
Red King, Neronga, and Ragon 
{from left), from the Sonosheet 
publication Ultraman 


FAHYS 2 —PBIIN A Dea) 
1966 (out of print) 

Booklet with Sonosheet 

19.2 x 40.2 cm (spread) 

Collection of Takayuki Mizuochi 


Visual source material: 
Sh6j1 Otomo 

Mlustrators; Shogo Endé and 
Takashi Minamimura 
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Plate 10b 

Naruhito (current Crown Prince) 
poring over A Diagrammed Guide 
to Monsters at Takashimaya 
Department Store, Tokyo, 

May 14, 1967 
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Plate 10c 

Shoji Otomo 

A Diagrammed Guide to Monsters 
ero 4 

1967 

Book (cover) 

22 « 15.8x 1.8m 

Collection of Takayuki Mizuochi 


Mustrator (cover) 
Takashi Minamimura 
ublisher: Akita Publ 
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TOHL NARITA 


lla 


Toh! (Toru) Narita (1929-2002) was the artist chiefly responsible tor 
shaping the unique look of Ultraman and Ultraseven (pl. 9), as well 
as scores of monst and “mecha” (meka; “machines”) that 
appeared in the Uitri s of the late 1960s. While studying sculp- 
ture in art school, Narita helped produce plaster models for the 
landmark 1954 monster movie Godzilla (pl. 7). This experience 
ultimately led to his decision to work in the world of special effects. 

The elegantly austere, almost classical features of Ultraman and 
Ultraseven recall timeless icons from ancient Greek sculpture to 
Japanese Buddhist images to Asian and African masks to the 
figurative works of postwar Italian masters, embodying a canonical 
sense of order that illustrates Narita’s awareness of sculptural 
history, At the same time, his extraordinary monsters—two of which 
were named Dada and Breton—point to his familiarity with 
Surrealism and its often haunting reconstruction of reality. 

Mindful of children, the primary audience for his creations, Narita 
established three standards that significantly departed from the 
conventions of thé i jects genre. First, his monsters were 
not grotesque demonic creatures with extra heads or limbs. Second, 
he did not rely on a simpleminded enlargement of animals, insects, 
and the like (in other words, no giant ants or spiders). Third, he did 
not permit any deformity or disfigurement, thus precluding such gory 
aberrations as exposed brains and dangling innards. To create com- 
pelling monsters within the bounds of these self-imposed rigorous 
principles, Narita instead employed abstraction, unusual proportions, 
and inventive transformations in bringing his creatures to life. 

Widely appreciated in Japan, Narita's design was informed by his 
philosophy of chaos and cosmos (order). As he wrote in Works by 
Toh! Narita: Ultra Monsters (1983), “In my conception, monsters 
represent chaos. This makes Ultraman the symbol of cosmos. The 
canonical expression of ‘order’ was achieved by Pheidias in his 
images of Athena, in their simple forms and archaic smiles. But in 
our space age, the expression of order has to be much simpler. 
Likewise, monsters, which are expressions of chaos in the space age, 
should not be gory creatures. | found the only means to achieve such 
monsters in abstraction.” In the world created by Narita, the chaos 
accepted by the Japanese people in the aftermath of the war coexisted 
with the sense of order embedded in Japanese aesthetics. 
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Plate 11a 

Tohl (Toru) Narita 

Gyango 

¥yvF 

1966 

Drawing for Ultraman; 

ink and watercolor on paper 
39.4 x 25.8 cm 

Collection of Aomori Prefecture 


Plate 1b 

Tohl (Toru) Narita 

Final drawing of King Joe 

FYI a— PE 

1967 

Drawing for Ultraseven; 

pencil on paper 

33.2 x 43.5. cm 

Collection of Aomori Prefecture 


Plate t1c 

Toh! (Toru) Narita 

Metron Seijin 

AHORA 

1967 

Drawing for Ultraseven; 

ink and watercolor on paper 
39.6 x 36.5 cm 

Collection of Aomori Prefecture 


Plate 11d 

Final drawing B for Ultraseven 
and Ultraseven's Head (inset) 
Dh Ie TYRE MBES 

Dh ae 7 Be 

1967 

Drawings for Ultraseven: 

ink and watercolor on paper 

39.4 x 35 cm; 36.6 x 24.6 cm (inset) 
Collection of Aomori Prefecture 


KITAHARA 
COLLECTION 


Teruhisa Kitahara (b. 1948) is an internationally renowned toy 
collector; his collection comprises more than fifty thousand tin toys 
and other antique toys that he has amassed since the 1970s. This 
world-famous collection is on display at seven toy museums in Japan, 
of which Kitahara is director. A portion of the collection is also 
currently on exhibit in the Japan Pavilion at Epcot in Florida's Walt 
Disney World in 2004-06, 

A chance encounter with a red tin fire engine led Kitahara to 
become a pioneering collector of antique toys. When he traveled 
throughout Japan some twenty years ago in search of toys made from 
the 1880s to 1960s, antique toys wer 
he acquired many such toys for free, seeking out merchandise 
forgotten in warehou: krooms. 

Unlike some collector: collects a wide range of objects, 
including antique toys from Japan, Europe, and the U.S. His collections. 
related to advertising encompass posters, flyers, and other printed 


ion to historical goods, Kitahara also acquires works by 
contemporary artists, 

Kitahara's toys, once considered useless junk, have become 
invaluable “vintage” goods. The collector himself has been instru- 
mental in the rediscovery of antique Japanese toys: not only has he 
published a number of books on the subject, but he has appeared on 
TV and given dozens of lectur h year to promote these int 

sting objects. His patient research and promotional efforts have led 
to an appreciation of modern toys as antiques, even worthy of spec- 
lative investment. In this sense, Kitahara is no mere connoisseur; 
he has effectively taken on the tasks ordinarily performed by cur 
tors at public museums and institutions, gathering and disseminating 
information to the public. Mass-produced toys and novelty goods are 
cheaply made items that everyone can buy. As such, they have little 
inherent value, Kitahara’s crucial achievement is his recognition and 
promotion of the value of these objects as items once shared materi- 
ally by us all, and shared today as a legacy of our common culture, 
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Plate 12a 
Teruhisa Kitahara with his 
neatly organized collection 
at his huge storehouse 

BARMEA SALES 
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Plate 12b 

Ponpa-kun (mascot for 

Hitachi's Kido Color TV) 

Ry NBDE s KNS—) 

1960s 

Store display; PVC (figure), plastic (base) 
99 x 62 x 62cm 


Collection of Teruhisa Ki’ 
Reveonee 


Plate 129 

Sato-chan (mascot for 

Sato Pharmaceutical Co.) 

TS eA(ewR) 

1960s 

Pvc 

18 x 13x 14m 

Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 
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Plate 121 
Travel Bo 
1960s 
Pvc 


(mascot for Eisai) 
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Plate 12c 

CP Boy (mascot for CP Credit Chain) 
CPS PICPILY yh Fx 
1960s 

Pvc 

23.3 x 13.8x 12cm 
Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 
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Plate 12h 

Ange! Boy (mascot for Morinaga) 
IVP AM) 

1960s 

Pvc 

152% 8x8em 


Collection of Teruhisa Kitahay 
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Plate 12m 
Mitsuya Cider Indian 


1960s 
Pvc 
16.5xB26cm 

Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 
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Plate 12d 
Running Mark (trademark of Glico) 
FIADIyt— 


Date unknown (character in use since 1920s) 


Ceramic 
17.5 «14.7 x 14cm 
Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 


Plate 12i 

Colgen Kowa Frog (mascot for 
Kowa Pharmaceuticals) 
ALY YA-IOAT IMAM) 
1960s, 

Pvc 

16x 11.5x 7m 

Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 
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Plate 12n 

Melco-chan (mascot for 
Mitsubishi Electric Corporation) 
AIFS PA(= ORM) 

1960s 

Savings bank: PVC 
7.8%"5.7%5.7 em 

Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 
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Plate 12e 

Fujimaru (mascot for Fujisawa 
Pharmaceutical’s Neuvita) 
BO7YRPREAIB/ TES) 
1960s 

Pvc 

48.2421 15cm 


Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 
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Aster-chan (mascot for Ginza Aster) 
PAI-B OAIBRIAI-) 

1960s 

Pvc 

17x 10.5 x 8.6 cm 

Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 


Plate 120 
C-chan (mascot for Citizen Watch) 
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Plate 12f 

National Boy (mascot for 
Matsushita Electric Industrial) 
PY at PCT RBEM) 
1960s 

Plastic 

49% 20x 130m 


Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 
Raped ath erm Males 
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Plate 12k 

Miko-chan (mascot for Miyasaka 
Brewery’s Shinsha-ichi Miso) 
AF beh 

(Beem eR SCP FH — OOM) 

1960s 

Pvc 

21.52 11.5x 11cm 

Collection of Teruhisa Kitahara 
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Plate 12p 
Peko-chan (lett) and Poko-chan 
(registered trademarks of Fujiya) 

SrA. RIS PAE NODAME IM 
1960s (lett); 1950s 
Pvc 
26 x 10x 10 cm ( m 
Collection of Te 
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JAPANESE VINTAGE TOYS 


Toy manufacturing in Japan's postwar era began with tin toys. In 
order to gain foreign currency, Japan produced tin robots, trains, 
and cars for export. Manufactured in the defeated and then 
occupied country, these toys carried the obligatory label of "Made in 
Occupied Japan” until 1952, when Japan regained sovereignty after 
the San Francisco Peace Treaty and the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, 
signed in 1951, took effect. This was the beginning of toy culture in 
postwar Japan, 

Tin was difficult to handle, and was unsuitable for creating 
facial expressions and other details. This cheap material, often 
recycled from cans, was great for angular robots, but incompatible 
for the round forms of kewpie dolls and the like. For this reason, tin 
was gradually replaced by celluloid, which became the mainstay of 
toy manufacturing. 

In 1954, however, the U.S. banned the import of celluloid 
products, deeming the flammable material a fire hazard. This 
prompted toy manufacturers to adopt “soft vinyl,” or PVC (polyvinyl 
chloride), often abbreviated today as sofubi. PVC is water 
resistant, rustproof, easy to mold, and immensely adaptable for mass 
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production, better suited for toys than the hard-to-process tin and 
the flammable celluloid. As a result, it was widely used to produce 
the savings banks and other promotional items given away by banks 
and corporations to their customers. In the 1960s, when television sets 
became a ubiquitous commodity, characters from TV programs were 
turned into soft viny! dolls, heralding the golden age of character 
toys in Japan. 

Little value was assigned to these mass-produced toys. Made for 
children, they broke or became worn, and were thrown away when 
their owners outgrew them. Scarcity often creates value: objects 
that exist in small numbers may be appreciated and sold at auction 
houses, conferring them legitimacy as antiques. Significantly, thou- 
sands of toys mass-produced in prewar and postwar Japan have 
now become “antique toys,” sold at auction for surprisingly high 
prices. For example, in 1997, one of eight extant red tin robots called 
Machine Man—manufactured by Masudaya, an established toy maker, 
in the 1950s—fetched ten million yen (equivalent to one 
hundred thousand dollars) at Sotheby's, the highest auction price 
ever achieved by any Japanese vintage toy 
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DORAEMON 


14a 14b 
Plate 14a Plate 14b 
Doraemon Nobita 
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Doraemon is a long-running comical manga and anime series 
created by Fujiko F. Fujio. The nationally beloved manga was first 
serialized in the January 1970 issues of the publishing company 
Shdgakukan's educational monthlies targeted at different grade 
levels, from the pre-K Yoi ko (Good Children) to Shogaku 4-nensei 
(Fourth Graders). Widely popular with succes: 
schoolchildren, Doraemon has spawned a huge franchise: in 
addition to the extended serializations in its monthly magazine: 
‘Shdgakukan has produced copious volumes of anthologies; a success- 
ful TV anime series has been broadcast since 1979, outliving its 
creator (who died in 1996); and a feature-length film has been 
sed annually since 1980. 

The story centers on the title character, a cat-shaped babysitting 
robot made in 2112, and a boy named Nobita Nobi, an underachiev- 
ing grade-schooler, Nobita’s great-great-grandson, Sewashi, sends 
Doraemon to present-day Japan in a time machine in order to help 
his hapless ancestor. In each episode, Nobita finds himself in some 
sort of trouble—bullied by classmates or failing with his school- 
work—and turns to Doraemon, who obligingly lends his charge an 
amazing “secret too!” of the twenty-second century, pulled from the 
“Four-Dimensional Pocket” on his belly. 

The enduring appeal of Doraemon lies in the: 
fulfill the fantasies of real-life schoolchildren; as the theme song 
goes, “Wouldn't it be great if | could....” The notion that children solve 
their everyday problems by their wits rather than true effort 
common to children’s programs, but the addition of high-tech devic 
in Doraemon reflected the increasingly affluent Japanese society of 
the 1970s, when home appliances like refrigerators, air conditioners, 
and color TVs became ever more ubiquitous. In fact, each episode 
ends with an amusingly cautionary note, for Doraemon’s supposedly 
convenient gadget almost always brings about unforeseen negative 
consequences, teaching Nobita and his friends a valuable lesson in 
self-reliance. 

It is interesting to compare postwar Japan to the defenseless 
Nobita, a lovable loser who always needs help. He routinely turns to 
Doraemon, who serves both as friend and guardian to him. Like many 
victims of bullying, Nobita harbors a twisted desire for power 
beneath his genial demeanor (though his attempts to use Doraemon's 
gadgets for his own ends usually fail). Yet, reflecting occasionally 
on his conduct, he never loses his positive outlook on life. We may 
wonder if everyone in Japan has a Nobita inside. 
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Nobita: I'm gonna doitnow! 14g 
Doraemon: Way to go! 


Nobita: Zzz. 
Doraemon: So much for that plan 
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Plate 14f 

Fujiko F. Fujio 
Doraemon, vol. 6 

KSA BAIN) 

1975 

Book (cover) 

17.6 x 11.2 x 1.4. em 
Publisher: Shogakukan 


(Tentémushi Comics) 


Plate 14g 
Frames trom Nobita’s 
Undersea Fortress 
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1983, 
Book 

17.6 x 11.3 1.5cm 
Publisher: Shogakukan 
(Tentémushi Comics) 


A Detailed Study: Giving Flavor to Nobita's Room 


Plate 14h 
Fujiko F. Fujio 
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(visible in a cardboard box 
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* alarm clock and savings 
bank on empty bookshelves 


+ magazines stacked on 
bookshelves 

* plastic models hanging 
from the ceiling 
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* two floor cushions 
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— magazines and notebooks 
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It's standard today to have an s emphasize slapstick gestures __Nobita’s bookshelves lack 
air-conditioner. Give him an + enlarge figures a bit volumes of serious literary 
antique model. masterpieces and the like, 


and are stocked primarily 
with manga (examples above). 
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Plate 141 
Doraemon and Nobita from 


15 
MR. 


Mr. (b. 1969) is something of an ofaku. A genuine “lolicom” (Japanese 
shorthand fdr “Lolita complex,” and those possessing it), he is 
also a trash collector and an ex-biker. After failing the entrance exam 
for Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music four years in a row, he 
studied art at Sdkei Art School in Tokyo (which has no entrance 
exam). Mr. is not even good at drawing manga-like pictures of lolicom 
subjects. To be blunt, he is a misfit and a lolicom. 

Yet Mr. found a means of turning these neg ments into 
something positive when he decided to borrow the nickname “Mist 
from Shigeo Nagashima, the superstar third-baseman of the post- 
war Yomiuri Giants. His new name, “Mr.,” intimates the artist's 
determination to bear the burden of being Japanese (emulating the 
beloved sports icon), to position himself as an “artist-entertaine 
(like Nagashima, who had a popular and prolific second cai 
on TV), and to exploit his negative qualities (as so many Japane: 
comedians do). 

This uniquely Japanese artist with a knack for entertainment 
initially created works from the trash he collected, following the 
examples set by Robert Rauschenberg’s assemblage Pop Art 
and the Italian avant-garde movement Arte Povera. Mr., however, 
practiced "poor art” simply because he was too impoverished to buy 
painting supplies. Arising out of sheer necessity, his junk art was 
still nothing more than an imitation of other artists’ work. 

One day, Mr. decided to explore the imagery of lolicom girls through 
illustration, imbuing the subject with an ample dose of otaku fan- 
tasy. Drawing on the backs of convenience-store and supermarket 
receipts that he had been hoarding for ten years, he realized that 
this method somehow echoed Jonathan Borofsky's “numbered 
drawings," for both artists were attempting to enumerate the details 
of their reality. Mr. quickly went through all of the receipts, and this 
body of work helped him gain confidence in his art, prompting him to 
work with various materials. When he was dating a woman whose 
family owned a sushi restaurant, he borrowed a Japanese sword left 
by her late father, for use in his performances. Although this girl- 
friend is long gone, the sword has remained in Mrs hands. Highly 
private episodes like this inform his work, a fact that makes Mr. part 
of today's otaku generation. 
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15 Minutes from Shiki-Station 
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TOHO TOKUSATSU FILMS 


FRANKENSTEIN VS. BARAGON/MATANGO 


Tokusatsu, an abbreviation of tokushu satsuei (special filming), 
denotes special-effects techniques used by Japanese filmmakers 
mainly from the 1950s onward. Films in such fokusatsu-heavy genres 
as science fiction, fantasy, horror, and monster movies are them- 
selves called tokusatsu. 

The studio T6h6 has been a leader in the field, best known for 
Godzilla (pl. 7), released in 1954, Part of Toh6's fokusatsu repertoire 
was a series that focused on “human mutation” (henshin), which 
included Matango (1963), also known as Attack of the Mushroom 
People, and Frankenstein vs. Baragon (1965). As with Godzilla and 
dozens of the studio's other fokusatsu works, the special effects in 
these films were produced by Eiji Tsuburaya, highly esteemed as the 
“god of Japanese special effects.” He subsequently established his 
‘own company, Tsuburaya Productions, which went on to create the 
popular UitraTV series (pl. 9) in the late 1960s. 

Like Godzilla, Tohd's mutation series was profoundly informed by 
Japan's experience of nuclear devastation. For example, The H-Man 
(1958), the first in the series, features a man liquefied in a hydrogen- 
bomb experiment. Frankenstein vs. Baragon centers on the heart of Dr. 
Frankenstein's monster, transported secretly from wartime Germany 
to Hiroshima. There it became irradiated in the atomic bombing and 
grew into a giant boy. The wild boy, gentle in nature despite his 
horrifically deformed body, battles the underground monster Baragon 
(possibly another creature transformed by radiation) to defend the 
same people who have mistreated him. If radiation is not a plot 
device in Matango, the grotesque mutations caused by the mysteri- 
ous “matango” mushrooms inevitably recall the unspeakable nuclear 
trauma of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. While providing an “escape” for 
Japanese moviegoers in the 1950s and 1960s, Téhd's fokusatsu films 
also reminded them of a terrible past. 
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Plate 16c 
Mushroom person from Matango 
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Film still from Shdji Otomo, ed., 
Sekai kaibutsu kaiji daizenshd 

[A worldwide survey of monsters} 
(1967), facsimiled as Otomo Shéj: 
Collection (Kinema-Junpésha, 1996) 


17 
HELLO KITTY 


A cute white cat with a red bow on her head, the character Hello 
Kitty was developed in 1974 by Sanrio, a company at the forefront of 
the character business. She is by far the most beloved and success- 
ful of Sanrio’s characters, generating a huge portion of the company's 
nearly one billion dollars in sales during 2003. Approximately fifty 
thousand Kitty products—ranging from little girls’ purses, toys, and 
clothing to stationery, foodstuffs, and electric appliances—have been 
sold in some sixty countries worldwide by Sanrio, and by several 
hundred licensed companies in Japan and abroad. 

Hello Kitty was a harbinger of Japan's burgeoning consumer cul- 
ture in the 1970s. Unlike Mickey Mouse or Snoopy, she was developed 
expressly as a marketable icon unconnected to the world of manga 
and anime. She also became an emblem of Japan's cute culture, and 
helped transform young girls into avid consumers at a time when 
the country began to enjoy the material wealth brought about by the 
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miraculous economic growth of the 1960s. Kitty's cuteness ultimately 
transcends age boundaries: with adult women proudly showing off 
their prized “Kitty-chan” (Miss Kitty) goods, she has also achieved 
the status of social icon, and was appointed, for example, as 
a goodwill ambassador for a Japanese breast cancer prevention 
campaign in 2004. 

With no visible mouth, Kitty remains mute; her inordinately short 
limbs render her incapable of any lively action, and her blank, simple 
features deny her any emotional display. Yasuo Otsuka, Japan's top 
animator (who worked on the Lupin III series), once observed that 
long-limbed characters—e.g., Mickey, Tom and Jerry, and Bugs 
Bunny—are “extroverts,” while those with short limbs are “intro- 
verts.” In Japan, introverts seem more popular; in addition to Kitty, 
Japanese adore the rotund Doraemon (pl. 14) and Totoro, the star of 
Hayao Miyazaki's anime film. 
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Plate 17b 

Paris Hilton (left) and 

Jack Osbourne at Heatherette’s 
fashion show in Los Angele 
April 2, 2003 
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Plate 17c 
Mariah Carey performing in 
the 2003 “Today Show" Summer 
Concert Series, NBC Studios, 
New York, May 30, 2003 
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Plate 17% 
Lisa Loeb with Hello Kitty in 
Sanrio's Times Square store, 
November 16, 2002 
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collection, shown in 
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Akira is a serialized manga by Katsuhiro Otomo, published intermit- 
tently in the comic weekly Young Magazine trom 1982 to 1990 and 
consolidated in book form in 1993, with new additions. It was made 
into a feature-length film in 1988. 

When Akira first appeared in serialized form in the early 1980s, 
Japan was experiencing the beginning of an economic boom— 
the “bubble economy” that would collapse in the early 1990s. In this 
unprecedented economic expansion, Japan's urban landscape 
underwent rapid and fundamental changes through “rezoning,” as 
real-estate speculation ran rampant in cities throughout the country. 
The Tokyo ravaged by these real-life capitalist forces was not so 
different from the Tokyo depicted after Armageddon in the manga. 
A vague sense of fin-de-siécle anxiety, a hope for escape from the 
‘coming catastrophe, and a craving for some supernatural power that 
would bring about salvation—in other words, the zeitgeist of the 
1980s—were ima jely folded into Akira. 

The story takes place in the newly constructed city of Neo Tokyo 
in 2019, more than thirty years after World War Ill, which broke out in 
1982 (or, in the film version, 1988) when a new type of bomb exploded 
in the greater Tokyo metropolitan area. The title character, Akira, is 
the subject of a military experiment, mysteriously kept sleeping in a 
capsule at the Army's hidden headquarters. The two main charac- 
ters are Kaneda, the leader of a gang of teenage bikers, and Tetsuo, 
his friend in the gang, both of whom are fatefully entangled with 
Akira. Tetsuo is forced to join a drug experiment at the military base, 
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and is endowed with psychic powers as a result of the drug's mind- 
altering effects. His shocking transformation provides a counterpoint 
to the human drama that enfolds the other test subjects, three 
children with aged faces (or are they three elderly people with 
children's faces?), as well as partisan politicians, military officers 
and Army scientists, an anti-government guerrilla group, young 
bikers, and a religious cult, all enmeshed in the national intrigue 
that surrounds Akira's awakening. 

In World War Il, Tokyo was burned to ashes; half a century later, it 
had become a thriving global metropolis. Yet in Akira, the Tokyo of 
the near future is returned to ruins by a catastrophe comparable to 
a nuclear war, and a drama of destruction and regeneration is played 
out once again. 

This persistent vision of a future in ruins is perpetuated to the last 
scenes of the manga version, in which U.N. forces visit Tokyo, a city 
now destroyed for the third time by the catastrophic explosion of 
Akira himself. “Akira is still alive in our minds!" screams the former 
biker Kaneda in protest to UN. soldiers delivering relief goods, who 
respond incredulously with a question, “What are you talking about?” 
This episode of mutual misunderstanding between the rescued and 
the rescuers cunningly anticipates the current chaos in Iraq. It also 
prompts a difficult question about the occupation of Japan after its 
defeat in the Pacific War: out of a sense of justice, the U.S. brought 
freedom and democracy to the occupied country; yet, was this really 
a gift? 
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Kiyoko, Army test subject: 
{had a dream." 
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Plate 18b 
Masaru, Army test subject: 
We came to get you 
yo 
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Plate 18d 
Tetsuo (tar left) and Takashi 
(center): "Yes 
that kid, from back the 
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Plates 18a-d, f 
Katsuhiro Otomo 
Akira 
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1982-90 

Manga 


Original comic run: 

Young Magazine 
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book form by Kodansha, 
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CHIHO AOSHIMA 
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Chiho Aoshima (b, 1974) loved to draw from childhood. She would 
secretly fill notebooks with explicit images, each of which she 
destroyed after completion. When one of her notebooks was discov- 
ered by her parents, she was scolded and stopped drawing, 

Aoshima never went to art school, but during her senior year 
majoring in economics at Hései University in Tokyo, she discovered 
computer graphics while working at a part-time job. Ina sense, she 
began her career in art by watching others work on computers. The 
merit of computer design lies in its flexibility. It is easy to modify 
a composition or colors and duplicate small components. Even an 
amateur can constantly review her work on the monitor, be critiqued 
by her friends, and incorporate various changes afterwards. Computer- 
generated works have as many possibilities for output as the 
technologies available, which multiply with time. Aoshima’s works are 
frequently rendered in mural-size printouts more than thirty 
meters across; they can also be produced as chromogenic prints, a 
type of color print frequently used for photographs. 


Kes ae 


~ 


Aoshima's work is a cross between popular manga and traditional 
scroll paintings. She freely alters the sizes and colors of her charac- 
ters, and repeatedly uses the same data for such background elements 
as trees. She does not flaunt complex techniques or aim for specta- 
cle, but focuses solely on fixing the messages she wants to convey 
‘on the monitor as quickly as possible. Very few men appear in 
Aoshima's fantastic worlds, which are populated by female charac- 
ters who are transformed into mountains and rivers, or disguised as 
fairies or living creatures (especially insects, snakes, and reptiles) 
in the natural world. 

Aoshima has discovered an unprecedented freedom of image 
production in a complete digital world. In her recent collaboration 
with fashion designer Issey Miyake, models wore dresses printed 
with Aoshima’s images in Miyake's runway show. Inspired by this 
sight, Aoshima became interested in the human figure and began 
creating figurative sculptures and mannequins. 
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OHSHIMA YUKI 


Sarah MacDougal trom Wanda-chan and Reset-chan 
Love Hina Waterline Series 2 TIIS SABIE Y RSA 
70694 -9— 2001 

F4 YK” Bottle caps with plastic 


TR VIK OAM figures, packaged with Miu, 
2001 official drink of Wonder Festival 
Plastic-figure assembly kit 2001 Restart 

H. 3.4m Diam. 3.3 cm each 


Model: Ohshima Yuki Models: Ohshima Yuki 


Planning and production In association with 
Kaiyodo DyDo Drinco 
Manufacturers: 


Kaiyddo and Movic 


Retail price: 200 yen each set 
(figure and bottle), sold 
exclusively at Wonder Festival 
2001 Restart 


Plate 20f 
Onomichi Mion (vol. 1) Sakurakinoshita Asahi (vol. 2) 
enw eerie 
H. 12.9 cm H.7.5em 
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Plate 20c 

Wanda-chan and Reset-chan 
DIISChEIRINE Ph 

2002 

Bottle caps with plastic 

figures, packaged with Koka no 
Shinsui, official drink of Wonder 
Festival 2002 Summer 

jam: 3.4 cm each 


Models: Ohshima Yuki 
Planning, production, 
and distribution: Japan 
Amusement Agency 
Released by Reds 


Retail price: 250 yen each set 
(figure and bottle), sold 
exclusively at Wonder Festival 
2002 Summer 


Plate 20g 


Aomurasaki Harusame (vol 3) 
aren 
H.59cm 


Plate 20d 

Wanda-chan's Lunch Hina Arare 
DYISPhOUEHSN 

2001 

2 plastic-figure assembly kits, 
boxed with candies and paper 
paraphernalia 

H: 6.2 cm (Reset-chan, left); 
5.9 cm (Wanda-chan, right) 


Plate 20h 

Elron Ezomomonga (vol. 5) 
TLOy-LYTELH 

H. 45cm 


Models: Ohshima Yuki 
Planning and production: 
Kaiyodo and Wonder Festival 
Project Committee 
Distributor: Hokuriku 
Confectionery 


Retail price: 250 yen each boxed 
set, sold exclusively at Wonder 
Festival 2001 Winter 


jates 20e-h 

Weekly Dearest My Brother 
WH_ELOBEVS PA 

2004 

Plastic-figure assembly kits 
packaged with booklets in 
series of 5 boxed sets 


Character designs and 
figure models; Ohshima Yuki 
Planning and production of 
figures: Kaiyods 

Planning, organization, 

and design of booklets: 
YOTUBA SUTAZIO 
(Yotsuba Studio) 
Manutacturers: 

Kaiyodé and Movic 


Released by Media Works 
Distributed by 

Kadokawa Shoten 

Retail price: 780 yen each 
boxed set 


Ohshima Yuki (Oshima Yoki, b. 1974) is perhaps the hottest artist in the 
current otaku scene. A creator of bishdjo (beautiful gir!) figures made 
of plastic, he only recently realized his specialty. In 2000, he was 
assigned to work on an outside order, Love Hina Waterline Series, 
almost against his will. The series featured female characters from 
the popular manga Love Hina (1998-2001) in different water settings 
such as bathing and playing in a pool, their bodies partially 
submerged. Ohshima's portrayal of Shinobu Maehara , a junior-high 
student with a childlike body, generated a great deal of attention, and 
the model maker was soon flooded with orders for similar figures— 
small-breasted prepubescent girls. Although this line of bishdjo figures 
constituted narrowly defined niche merchandise, in 2001 Ohshima 
began designing his own “original characters,” which were then mass- 
produced and successfully marketed nationwide. 

Among Ohshima’s greatest hits, distributed as limited-edition 
“assembly kits,” are Licca Vigne (2003), which put Licca-chan, Barbie's 
Japanese counterpart, in various vignette scenes; and Rese Vigne 
(2004), featuring Reset-chan, a girl mascot of the Wonder Festival 
otaku convention. These were followed by Weekly Dearest My Brother 
and Shin- Yokohama Arina (both 2004), conceived as sets with book- 
lets. (Arina was created to accompany the catalogue for Japan's 
otaku exhibition at the Ver jennale’s Ninth International 
Architecture Exhibition.) With these meticulously detailed and imag- 
inatively portrayed plastic figures, Ohshima has won the highest 
possible respect from figure collectors as well as creators of comic 
ddjinshi (fanzines). 

While his predecessors were “secondary” creators, who designed 
figures based on anime and manga characters, Ohshima is recog- 
nized as a creator of original (or “primary") content, expanding the 
boundaries of figure-making. 

Ohshima’s bishdjo have invited two drastically divergent re 
tions: women are generally delighted by their cuteness, while adult 
male ofaku find that the figures arouse their pedophiliac desires. A 
clear gender gap exists, with women appreciating the world that 
‘Ohshima creates as the embodiment of an innocent fantasy, and 
adult male otaku projecting their distorted sexual desires onto it. 
In other words, Ohshima has fashioned the latest symbol of ofaku 
sexuality in all of its conflicted meanings. 
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Plate 201 

Shinyokohama Arina in Akihabara 
FMB MINIS 

2004 

Plastic-figure assembly kit boxed 
with exhibition catalogue, 

Otaku: Persona = Space = City 
H.6cm 


Character design and figure mode! 
Ohshima Yuki 

Editor: Kaichiré Morikawa 

Book design and packaging: 

OTUBA SUTAZIO (Yotsuba Studio) 


Production of figure: Kaiyodo 
Publisher: Gentésha 
Retail price: 1260 yen each boxed set 
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IZUMI KATO 


Izumi Katé (b. 1969) began his career by showing his works at rental 
galleries in Tokyo's Ginza district. He only gradually became 
convinced over the course of several years that art was his vocation. 
Until he finally sought gallery representation in 2004, he made his 
living through part-time jobs and created his art while engaging in in- 
tense self-reflection. 

Katé carefully explores human figures—his primary subject— 
‘on canvas, dissociating them from his own emotions, esoteric art 
theories, or any other external influences including popular culture. 
His naked figures, who often float on an empty background reminis- 
cent of amniotic fluid, are reduced to rudimentary forms and rendered 
in childlike proportions with oversized heads. They have expression- 
less faces and zombie-like bodies; males and females both are 
endowed with exaggerated genitalia. Although the precise reason 
why Katd creates such images is unknown, they eloquently speak 
for today's Japan. 

Reproductive function is neglected in an impotent society in which 
mind and body are forcibly and completely dissociated. The Japanese 
unwillingness to have children results from the paranoid notion that, 
in a land where basic everyday expenses are so high, parents cannot 
raise a child without making brave sacrifices. Young people delay 
starting financially and mentally independent lives of their own. The 
average age for a woman to have her first child is quite high at twenty- 
eight, and the birthrate is declining steadily. Japan is struck by the 
problems of both an aging society and a low reproductive rate, with 
myriad medical programs broadcast on TV only inflaming anxiety. 
These programs run the gamut from pure spectacles tastefully 
wrapped in humanism, showing gory details of fatal diseases, to 
exposes of over-the-counter drugs and folk remedies, to serious shows 
providing practical medical and scientific information on aging. 

In an era when fewer children are born to create the future and the 
elderly have become a large segment of society, the future appears 
bleak. This reality informs Kat6's depiction of impotence. Both his 
paintings and sculptures are reminiscent of prehistoric idols, 
although they present no magic or primitive power but merely proj- 
ect a sense of incomprehensible impotence. Their awkward, infant-like 
bodies leaning helplessly against the wall saliently symbolize the 
state of the Japanese people today. 


Plate 21a Plate 21b 
Izumi Kato Izumi Katd 
Untitied Reticence 
=e 

2004 

Wood, acrylic, charcoal anvas 


205 x 56 x 52cm 
Collection Ryditard Takahash 
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Plate 2c 
leumi Kato 
Reticence 


2000-01 

Oil on canvas 
16241 
Private 


3cm 
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CHINATSU BAN 


Born in Nagoya, Chinatsu Ban (b. 1973) studied oil painting atTama 
Art University. The women artists in her generation share self-refer- 
ential expressions in their work, informed and motivated by a desire 
for salvation and a tendency toward psychic premonition. 

Ban's most common motif is the elephant. She explains her use of 
this motif through a childhood experience: “I bought a small figurine 
of an elephant downtown. This purchase made me feel cleansed, just 
like when my mother gave me a crystal ball or when | had my own 
name seal made upon becoming twenty and entering adulthood 
These things are like talismans. It's scary to imagine that someday 
| won't exist in this world anymore. | am troubled by the urge to run 
away from this fear. Elephants ma | safe. They have saved 
me many times. 

Ban finds her desire for salvation in a seemingly meaningless 
motif. The memory of an almost psychic experience, however, takes 
on great importance: “While at college, | witnessed three or four 
traffic accidents in a row within a ten-day period. They were not 
fatal, but | saw how each one of these accidents took place moment 
by moment—before, during, and after. When a child's bicycle 
collided with a large truck, | thought that the gir! was dead. But soon 
afterwards, | saw her running away, and | felt relieved. Those days, | 
used to ride a motorbike, and | thought that | myself would have an 
accident, so | stopped riding it for a while.” Instead of believing in a 
single, absolute God, Ban finds truth in an accumulation of events in 
which she can place her faith. She picks up a motif discovered 
accidentally, and without hesitation stakes her whole being on the 
command of her sixth s 

Ban's work is rock-solid, sustained by her own psychological 
experiences. Yet her obsession with cuteness is so pervasive and 
all-consuming that her paintings almost exude the single-minded 
urgency of religious works focused on salvation, 
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YOSHITOMO NARA 


Plate 23a 
Yoshitomo Nara 
Pee—Dead of Night 
2001 

Acrylic on cotton 
80.5 x 91.2cm 
Private collection 


Plate 23b 
Yoshitomo Nara 
Three Pairs from Three Triplets 
2001 

Installation view with 

largest of three sculptures; 
fiber-reinforced plastics, 
lacquer, wood, iron pipes 

100 x 112 x 42 cm (sculpture); 
300 x 40 x 15 cm (plywood 
board); 180 x 3 em (iron pips 


Plate 23¢ 

Yoshitomo Nara 

My Little Sister 

2001 

Synthetic polymer paint and 
crayon on printed paper 
72.6 x 51.7 om 

The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, Purchase (5.2004) 


Born in 1959 in northern Aomori, Yoshitomo Nara completed his 
master's degree at Aichi Prefectural University of Fine Arts and 
Music in 1987 and then studied at Germany's Kunstakademie 
Disseldorf in 1988-93. He subsequently lived and worked in Cologne, 
returning to Japan in 2000. 

Nara first received critical attention in Japan in 1995 with his solo 
exhibition, In the Deepest Puddle, at SCAI the Bathhouse in Tokyo, 
displaying his distinct iconography of children. Nara's children are 
imbued with a range of feelings that may coexist with innocence, 
such as sorrow, solitude, violence, aggression, cruelty, longing, and 
joy. This enduring subject emerged from Nara's experience in Germany, 
where his lack of linguistic ability left him as helpless as a child; his 
solitary work at his studio prompted him to search for what was real 
and authentic inside himself. 

Nara’s recent paintings, which increasingly show a carefully 
finished, fresco-like surface, occasionally portray more mature 
figures. His drawings, executed more freely, intimately reflect his 
daily thoughts and demonstrate his passion for his art; they are 
frequently exhibited by the dozen. Nara also creates sculpture, often 
intentionally over- or undersized masks and heads with a smooth, 
white surface. Among his figures—many of which are dogs and 
children in a pure state of innocent reverie—the child illustrated 
here is unique in her alert state, indicated by her clear, open eyes. 

For the past ten years, a strong emotional connection has been 
forged between Nara and his tans. The artist's youthful immersion in 
rock and punk music informs the immediacy of his work. His collab- 
oration with musicians and the popular novelist Banana Yoshimoto 
has led to his appeal among a wider audience outside the art world, 
pecially captivating younger generations. As a result, Nara enjoys 
a status akin to that of a rock star—a rare phenomenon for a 
contemporary artist in Japan. Just as rock fans attend live concerts 
and buy CDs as souvenirs, Nara’s young admirers flock to his exhi- 
bitions and purchase T-shirts, stuffed toys, and other items adorned 
with images of his children, which the artist himself has helped 
produce commercially to satisfy their appetites for anything Nara. 
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24 
HIDEAKI KAWASHIMA 


After completing his study of painting at Tokyo Zokei University in 
1991, Hideaki Kawashima (b. 1969) later spent two years at Enryakuji, 
the head temple of the Tendai sect of Esoteric Buddhism, located 
north of Kyoto on Mt. Hiei. Instead of becoming a monk, he returned 
to his hometown of Nagoya in 1997 and began exhibiting his paintings 
under the name of Rin Kusanagi. When he moved to Tokyo in 2000, 
Kawashima began using his real name. His big break came in the 
following year, when he was included in Morning Glory, a group 
exhibition curated by Yoshitomo Nara (pl. 23) forTomio Koyama Gallery 
in Tokyo. 

Narcissism and stoicism simultaneously inform Kawashima's 
work. The former comes from his youthful love for the aesthetic world 
of Yukio Mishima’s novels, the unique and personal visions of the 
author, while the latter, which pulled him away from Mishima and 
guided him to Enryakuji, was strengthened through his period of 
training there. 

“To make a painting is similar to looking in a mirror in everyday 
”” Kawashima explains. His recent works are characterized by 
disembodied faces—often bold, marked by large eyes, and varyingly 
embellished with fine trailing tendrils or flaming hair—which 
nt neither man nor woman, but alter egos of the artist. As 
. "A person has no one fixed face. Looking at 
in the mirror, | notice it sometimes looks completely 
creates echo portraits of 
women by the postwar master Seiji Tg, whose futuristic beauties 
reveal the monstrosity concealed in the Japanese psyche—much 
as the children created by Kawashima's mentor, Nara, point to the 
cruelty and solitude hidden behind a facade of cuteness. Kawashima's 
asexual beings, with their clairvoyant eyes, can see into viewers 
minds with the cold clarity of ice crystal. In this sense, Kawashima 
is a painter of “realis 
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Plate 24a 

Hideaki Kawashima 
Fire 

2004 

Acrylic on canvas 
91x 91cm 

Private collection 


Plate 24b 
Hideaki Kawashima 
2003 

Acrylic on canvas 
162 x194 cm 


Plate 24¢ 
Hideaki Kawashima 
Soak 

2004 

Acrylic on canvas 
162 x 130.3 em 
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KENJI YANOBE 


Plate 25a 

Kenji Yanobe 

Foot Soldier (Godzilla) 
1991 

150 x 360 x 320 cm 


Urethane rubber, steel, motor 


Plate 25b 

Kenji Yanobe 

Viva Riva Project—Deme 
EY FOL DKF H 


2002 
Aluminum, brass, motor 
505 x 368 x 300 cm 


Plate 25c 
Kenji Yanobe 
Bunker, Bunker 
Fyn— FA 
1998 


Installation view at Art Tower 


Mito, 1999-2000; iron, water, 
oxygen, food 
Approx. 400 x 200 x 600 cm 
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Kenji Yanobe was born in 1965 in Osaka and raised near the si 
Expo '70, the first World’s Fair in Asia. Expo ‘70 gave Japanese 
children a glimpse of a bright future, in which they would travel 
through space and have robots as friends; even time travel would 
be possible. Atomic energy was an integral part of this vision, 
signaling a potential departure from the absolute abhorrence of 
nuclear power long felt by the Japanese peopl 

‘As a young boy in Osaka, Yanobe not only experienced the expo- 
sition intimately, but also witnessed the demolition of the pavilions 
after the festivities had ended. The ruins of these deflated dreams 
have since formed a lingering childhood memory that led to his 
explorations on the theme of “survival from nuclear disasters. 

The explosion that destroyed the nuclear power plant at Chernobyl 
in 1986 marked the moment when the dream energy source—nuclear 
power—led to an accident even worse than the disaster at Three 
Mile Island in 1979. Yanobe visited Chernobyl in 1997; he wore his 
own “survival suit” Equipped with a Geiger counter, the suit sensed 
radiation levels as Yanobe roamed about the area surrounding the 
power plant. The resulting photographic suite, Atom Suit Project, 
represents a quixotic personal battle against the fear of radiation; 
it constitutes a rite of passage for the artist, who aspired to be a 
lightning rod for the future, testing his survival skills and transcend- 
ing his own limitations (fig. 3.11). Yanobe’s painful insight into the 
duality of nuclear power—the dream of a “clean” energy source and 
the disastrous reality of radiation—is indicated by the inclusion of the 
word “atom” in the project title. This refers to the Japanese nam 
Tetsuwan Atomu (Atom), of the manga master Osamu Tezuka’s 
creation Astro Boy, a precise embodiment of the nuclear dream. 

Yanobe's humorous and sarcastic spirit is evident in Foot Soldier 
(Godzilla) of 1991, one of his early works. It is a “conquest weapon” 
in the form of mechanized “trousers,” based on the lower body of 
Godzilla, with “feet” that move independently like the wheels of a 
four-by-four. Although Yanobe claims that the rider of this vehicle 
‘can roam about like the famous monster, intimidating enemies, the 
comical sight of the ordinary rider operating such an absurd 
machine at once makes the viewer laugh and feel a little nostalgic. 
While attempting to combine many messages in a single work, Yanobe 
maintains a healthy distance from the tragedies of radiation as well 
as the Eurocentric world of contemporary art, as most memorably 
exemplified by this work. He laughs away the perils of our modern 
world, while believing in the power of his fantastic “survival 
machines” to bring about spiritual salvation 
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SHIGERU KOMATSUZAKI 


Popularly touted as a “painter of extraordinary talents,” the graphic 
artist Shigeru Komatsuzaki (1915-2001) left an important legacy to 
boy's culture in the Showa era (1926~1989). Born in Tokyo, Komatsuzaki 
revealed a precocious talent and established himself as a gifted 
illustrator while in his early twenties. He went on to pioneer e-mono- 
gatari (serialized pictorial stories) for boys’ magazines in the 
immediate postwar years. Such stories depicted myriad subjects 
including futuristic cities, cowboys in the American West, and 
historical dramas. Komatsuzaki expanded his repertoire when senki- 
‘mono (modern war stories) boomed in the 1960s, combining his 
graphic style with his childhood obsession with warships and fighter 
planes. His accurate and detailed representations of battle scenes, 
based on his own in-depth knowledge of the subject, were peerless 
and wildly popular. In that decade, as model-making became a favorite 
pastime of young boys, his meticulous depictions of war machinery 
set the standard for “box art,” or illustrations for the boxes and 
packages for plastic models. Komatsuzaki also produced special- 
effects designs for such films as Mothra (1961) 


Children captivated by the incomparable graphic verisimilitude 
attained by Komatsuzaki in his depictions of such iconic images as 
the battleship Yamato practically learned about the Pacific War from 
his illustrations. The subject may well have triggered wartime 
memories and dread in the older generation, but postwar children, 
bombarded by war documentaries at the dawn of the TV age, dreamed 
of commanding an immense military force while looking at 
Komatsuzaki's box art and assembling the plastic models within. 

Komatsuzaki’s work attracted the attention of some techno 
musicians in the 1990s, and the notice that ensued led to a reevalu- 
ation of his achievements as an artist. Nonetheless, his work has 
received far less appreciation than warranted by his tremendous 
influence on the large number of manga artists and novelists who 
grew up with his “war pictures.” Leiji (Reiji) Matsumoto, one of the 
creators of Space Battleship Yamato (pl. 27), was a huge fan of 
Komatsuzaki, and extended the unheralded master's legacy through 
his creation of the landmark anime series, which launched the anime 
boom of the 1970s. 


Plate 26a 

Shigeru Komatsuzaki 
The End of Aircraft Carrier 
U.S.S. Hornet 

HERE —% an 


Plate 26b 

Shigeru Komats 
The Sinking of Aircraft Carrier 
USS. Yorktown 
#MRBEA—29 


yer 


Plate 26¢ 

Shigeru Komatsuzaki 

The End of Battleship Yamato 
REKHORS 
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SPACE BATTLESHIP YAMATO 


Space Battleship Yamato originated as a TV anime series broadcast 
in Japan in 1974-75; it also aired in the U.S. as Star Blazers in 1979. 

The story is set in the year 2199, when Earth is attacked by Gamilus, 
an evil stellar empire, Nuclear pollution caused by the Gamilon bomb- 
ing threatens to kill all remaining humans within a year, The desperate 
earthlings receive a message from the friendly planet Iscandar, 148 
thousand light years away: to save themselves, they must retrieve 
Iscandar’s radiation neutralizer, “Cosmo Cleaner.” Using the blueprint 
sent with the message, the embattled humans build a "Wave Motion 
Engine” capable of traveling beyond the speed of light, and install it 
‘on the sunken Japanese battleship Yamato—Japan’s last hope in 
World War It—which they salvage from the dried seabed and refit 
for the mission to save their planet. 

Above all, Yamato was instrumental in the rise of the new 
subculture of ofaku, The series initially suffered low ratings, in part 
because its theme and setting were too complex for its intended 
audience of elementary-school children, and also because it was 
broadcast opposite Heid/, an immensely popular anime series. When 
the series was rerun, however, Yamato began to draw attention, 
prompting independent screenings. With the blockbuster success 
of the film version, rel J in 1977, Yamato marked a milestone 
in the history of animation, spawning sequels both on TV and 
‘on film. The young people who supported Yamato were the 
original otaku, or “adults unable to grow up.” 

Yamato also caused a paradigm shift in animation. Departing from 
the usual plot of "good vanquishes evil” so common in children’s 
programming, it acknowledged the enemy's necessity in attacking 
Earth: the Gamilons must relocate, as their home planet is doomed 
to die, The highly realistic design of “mecha” (meka)—mechanical 
vessels and weapons—also set the standard for the genre of "mecha- 
robot anime.” Without Yamato there would have been no Gundam or 
Evangelion (pls. 30, 33). 

Also significant was the influence Yamato exerted on Aum 
Shinriky6 (Aum Supreme Truth), a notorious religious cult that 
carried out arguably the worst terrorist attack in postwar Japanese 
history by dispersing deadly Sarin gas on the Tokyo subways in 1995. 
Aum produced a Yamato-like anime film for their proselytization 
efforts, and named their own air purifiers (which supposedly 
protected them from enemy attacks with poisonous gases and 
biological weapons) "Cosmo Cleaners.” This fact alone demonstrates 
‘the profound impact made by Yamato on Japanese culture, 

Notably, this landmark anime still relied on the idea of radiation 
8 4 key narrative device, Thirty years after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the Japanese experience of the atomic bombings was beginning to 
fade into the past, but the memory could not be forgotten. 
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Plates 27a-c 

‘Space Battleship Yamato 
FeMereh 

1974-75 (first series) 
26-episode TV anime series 


Original concept and planning: 
Yoshinobu Nishizaki 

Director: Leiji (Reiji) Matsumoto 
Broadcast by Yomiuri TV Network 
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Plate 27a, 

Battleship Yamato on the exposed 
‘ocean floor 
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Plate 27 
Yamato departing trom Earth for scar 
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Plate 27¢ 
The ship's powertul weapon, 
“Wave Motion Gun" 
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AYA TAKANO 


28a 


‘Aya Takano (b. 1976) is well versed in science-fiction literature. Her 
command of this genre—how much she has read, and how she 
understands and interprets it—is widely recognized as being 
comparable to that of a specialist. She even contributes serialized 
science-fiction criticism in the form of a manga to SF Magazine. Takano 
studied art theory at Tama Art University (graduating in 2000); she 
has woven her studies of Japanese, Asian, and Western art history into 
the history of science fiction in her mind and in her work. Of cours 
indispensable ingredients in the mix are elements of manga, gam 
and MTV cultures, which absorbed all children born in the 1970s. 

Takano is equally interested in fourteenth-century Italian religious 
painting, “mystery circles” created by aliens, and the contemporary 
singer Bjork. Such a juxtaposition is not so unthinkable for manga 
animators, games creators, or scenario writers. The marriage 
of science fiction and pure art, however, has only been shunned in the 
art world. 

Takano's reception varies in Japan and abroad. In Japan, she is 
appreciated as a manga artist, illustrator, and essayist, active 
in the print media. A star of subculture, she has several serialized 
publications out at any one time and is regularly featured in profile 
articles. In Europe, she finds a more orthodox reception as a 
serious artist of paintings and drawings. 

In her world, Takano explores her own brand of exoticism. As 
she explains in one of her essays, “I think I dislike things that are 
familiar or ordinary. | seriously hate Japanese housing complexes 
(though not as much as before, for | can now see them from a 
different angle). | don't like the shapes of spoons, forks, and cars. 
| want to see what | have never seen before. 

Even before kindergarten, Takano avidly read Astro Boy and Phoenix, 
Osamu Tezuka’s manga masterpieces, in multivolume sets found on 
her father's bookshelves. She also shared her father's interest in 
such supernatural phenomena as UFOs. She has combined this back- 
ground with her study of science fiction and art history, as 
demonstrated in her recent collaboration with Issey Miyake’s fashion 
house. Her paintings for Miyake's printed fabrics show a way to 
the freedom for which she yearns. A girl floating in outer space 
is completely naked, managing to breathe thanks to a transparent 
bubble over her head. A science-fiction specialist uses a paintbrush 
to depict the freedom to transcend the vacuum of anti-gravity. 
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Plate 28a 

Aya Takano 

On a Moonlight Night, 
Their Teeth Painted Black 
BMMEPARS AROTE 
2004 

Acrylic on canvas 

162 x 130.3 cm 


Plate 28b 
Aya Takano 
Sunset Which Colored the Windows 
EMORICS > TROBARORICN 
2003 

Acrylic on canvas 

72.7 x 60.6 cm 


Plate 28¢ 
‘Aya Takano 
Earth 
Broa 
2004 

Acrylic on canvas 
83 x 45.5 cm 
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Plate 29a 

Mahomi Kunikata 
Wakame-chan with Fish Towel 
RIAVEBS OA 

2004 

Pen on canvas 

18x 14cm 
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Plate 29b 

Mahomi Kunikata 

The Reality of the Roppongi 
Bar Hosts—Part 1 
ARABHRHA hLOR Part 
2004 

Acrylic on canvas 

45.5 x 38cm 
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Plate 29¢ 
Mahomi Kunikata 
The Scene 

m8 

2004 

Acrylic on canvas 
38 x 45.5 cm 
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Mahomi Kunikata (b. 1979) emerged from Geijutsu D6j6 (literally, 
“Training Hall of Art”), a hands-on educational program to “revol 
tionize Japanese art” organized by Takashi Murakami in 2000, the 
year she completed her study of illustration at Nippon Design College 
in Tokyo. With Murakami serving as “hall master,” fifty-four would-be 
artists submitted their works for critique over the course of thr 
days. Mahomi was among eleven finalists invited to make thi 
professional debut in the ensuing Geijutsu Daj6 Exhibition. 

Mahomi's work is profoundly informed by her multiple inferiority 
complexes as a failed manga writer, an ofaku, and a girl burdened 
by a weight problem and a complicated family situation. 

Like many young boys and girls who loved to draw, Mahomi— 
a typical aspiring manga artist—went to art school, but soon learned 
that skill in drawing was not enough. Aware that she 
animator's ability to produce an image in continuous motion or a 
manga writer's gift for visually narrating a story, she gave up on 
her dream. 

Mahomi was inept at integrating stories and pictures, but cont 
ued to produce mang i 
a coherent story and bring it to a conclusion, 
dozens of school notebooks with nightmarish scenes o} 
sexual assaults on her body and masochistic acts of self-mutilation, 
which she knew she would never be able to publish. 


lahomi's older brother, the sole supporter of her 
manga career, died suddenly of fatigue at work a few years ago, and 
she takes care of her mentally challenged younger brother at hom: 
Her urgent desire to be understood by her family members burst 
‘onto the pages of her notebooks in the form of manga-like drawings. 
Moreover, Mahomi has a weight problem, always failing her attempts 
at dieting. These problems are compounded by her innate nature as 
an otaku, socially isolated and stigmatized, and effect the fragmented 
and incomplete nature of her works. 

In addition to manga, Mahomi creates dolls, digital photographs, 
drawings, and paintings. 
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MOBILE SUIT GUNDAM 


Plates 30a-c 

Mobile Suit Gundam 
mantioee 

1979-80 

43-episode TV anime series 


Director: Yoshiyuki Tomino 
Original story: Yoshiyuki 
Tomino and Hajime Yatate 
Produced by Sunrise, Sotsu 
Agency, and Nagoya TV 
Broadcast by NagoyaTV 
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Plate 30a 
Gundam fighting a Zaku 
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Plate 30b 
Colony drop 
ao=-8EL 
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The anime series Mobile Suit Gundam, initially broadcast in 1979-80, 
‘was conceived and created by the anime director Yoshiyuki Tomino, with 
characters developed by Yoshikazu Yasuhiko and robots designed by 
Kunio Okawara. Gundam exerted an enormous influence on later 
works of robot anime, defining the basics of the genre. Like Space 
Battleship Yamato (pl. 27), it eventually became an immense success, 
and was followed by more than twenty sequel TV series. With a hugely 
profitable franchise of films, games, manga, novels, plastic models, 
and other character products over the past two decades, Gundam 
has transcended the confines of otaku genres and become a symbol 
of Japan's science-fiction and robot cultures. 

The world of Gundam unfolds in an era called the Un 1 
Century (UC), when space colonies are constructed around the earth 
and the moon to solve the overpopulation crisis. In UC 0079, one of 
the colonies declares independence from the Earth Federation as 
the Principality of Zeon. Char Aznable, an officer-pilot of Zeon, and 
Amuro Ray, a civilian teenager, are “Newtypes” (humans whose 
powers of extrasensory perception have been awakened through 
their engagement in the space war) who operate “mobile suits” 
(giant robots) in the ensuing One Year War, with Amuro piloting the 
Gundam for the federation. 

The inten: ry between these two worthy opponents and the 
conflict between the oppressed and the oppressor, neither of which 
is more or less evil than the other, added depth to the repertoire 
of giant robot anime, which previously had lacked fully developed 
narratives of much significance due to low budgets and sponsorship 
by toy companies. Another innovation was the character of Amuro, 
an otaku-like, machine-loving introvert who accidentally becomes 
the pilot of the Gundam; far from heroic (and thus all the more 
realistic), Amuro prefigured the purposeless Shinji Ikari of Neon 
Genesis Evangelion (pl. 33). 

Zeon's attack begins with a “colony drop"—the dropping of a huge 
space station on the 
mass destruction wi 
Interestingly, in Gundam’s imaginary war, the federation and Zeon 
subsequently sign a treaty that ly bans the use of nuch 
weapons as well as colony drops in light of their inhumane capabil- 
ity for mass killing—a detail that adds to Gundam’s realism. 
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Plate 30c 
Scenes from Gundam 
HVILERER 
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NOBORU TSUBAKI 


Born in 1953, Noboru Tsubaki was involved during high schoo! in the 
student movement that swept through Japan in the late 1960s. He 
ince become “allergic” to politics, but his youthful radicalism 
has informed his work both as a teac! ‘a women's high school 
(1978-2001) and as a rebellious artist. 

Having received his B.F.A. and M.F.A. trom Kyoto City University 
of Arts in 1976 and 1978, respectively, Tsubaki first made an impre: 
sign outside Japan with his monstrously gigantic, demonic-looking 
Fresh Gasoline, which traveled the U.S. in 1989 as part of the exhibi- 
tion Against the Nature: Japanese Art in the Eighties. His brightly 
colored assemblage of bulbous, organic forms was, in his own words, 
“a yellow ({.e., Japanese] mutant loaded with conflicting feelings of 
love and hate toward American culture.” Art historically, the work 
embodied his resistance to the conventions (by then stale) of 
minimalism and conceptualism, as well as the West's stereotypical 
view of Japanese culture as a serene meditation on nature, as 
represented by the aesthetics of wabi and sabi. Since then, Tsubaki 
has continued to explore ways of investigating the rei 
postwar Japanese people, 

Around 1993, Tsubaki began to focus critically and directly on the 
‘everyday institutions that govern life and society, taking on the thorny 
issues surrounding the nation, science and technology, and informa- 
tion systems. For the 2001 Yokohama Triennale, Tsubaki collaborated 
with the philosopher Hisashi Muroi to create a gigantic balloon 
locust (more than twenty meters long) under the title The Insect 
World, No doubt the best message-oriented work he has created to 

date, this humorous representation of the bug was a Trojan horse, 

intended to symbolize a sinister challenge to urbanized humankind 
while presenting a biting critique of anthropocentrism, Among his 
most recent works is UN Boy (2003), part of an ongoing enterprise 
that seeks to re-imagine the international agency and pursue the 
dream of “human coexistence" in the post-9/11 world. Kenly aware 
of the role of the artist—not unlike that of the scientist or philoso- 
pher—in a changed world, Tsubaki states, "I am an artist, and | think 
art has to share responsibility for our future.” 
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0066 Pago-chan 


Character of Ikaruga-ché, Nara Prefecture 


A Bold Design for a Mecca of 
Reverence for Prince Shétoku 


Known for its many ancient 
tumuli and historical sites, the 
region of tkaruga, south of Nara, 
transportation hub for 
land and water routes in ancient 
Japan, Ikaruga connected the 
port of Osaka and the capital 

of Nara, through which the 
advanced cultures of China 

and the Korean peninsula 

were brought to the elite of 

the capital, 


According to legend, in the 

nth century, Prince Shotoku 
moved the palace northwai 
from what was then the cay 
in Asuka to Ikaruga, where he 
built forty-six Buddhist temples. 
Ikaruga has since become a 

of Buddhist faith and 
nce for Shdtoku. Among 
the temples he built was 
Horyaji, long the most popular 
destination for junior-high- 
schoo! “graduation trips” (an 
honor that has recently been 
conceded to Tokyo Disneyland). 
Still, the world’s oldest wooden 
structure is included today on 
UNESCO's World Heritage List. 


In 1997, to celebrate the fiftieth 


0049 lina-chan 


Image character of Ina City, Nagano Prefecture 


lina-chan Popularly 
Recognized as City's 
Character 


‘Surrounded by the Southern 
and Central Alps, Ina is a city 
in Nagano Prefecture in central 


“lina-chan's wal 
represents a we 


River. It is adorned by azal 
the city’s flower, symbolizing a 
mountain fairy. This fairy 
embodies the city’s mountains 
and riv 


of our city’s name, In 1995, to 
celebrate the municipality of 
Ina's fortieth anniversary, lina- 
chan was introduced through a 
public design contest,” says Mr. 
Yutaka Makita from the Planning 
Division, General Affairs 
Department, at Ina City Hall 


The char is taken 


anniversary of Ikaruga’s 
incorporation as a township, 
Pago-chan was introduced as 
the town's mascot character 
through a public design contest. 


“Some submissions used an 
image of Prince Shotoku and 
colored maple leaves. But the 
selection committee felt that this 
design best represented Ikaruga 
[combining the persimmon, a 
local specialty, and a pagoda). 
The name, Pago-chan, is derived 
from ‘pagoda,’ the commonly 
used word for a tower housing 
Buddhist relics. Ikaruga boasts 
important pagodas: in 
addition to the most famous 
example at Hérydji, there are 
two others at HOkiji and Hérinji 
Pago-chan’s pagoda-shaped hat 
‘symbolizes these three towers,” 
lained Ms. Kyoko Kono 

from the office of finance and 
planning at Ikaruga Town Hall. 


Pago-chan is presently stored 

at the town’s elementary school, 
for the town hall lacks space for 
it. When Pago-chan made an 
‘appearance to be photographed 
for this book, schoolchildren were 
delighted to see him in person, 
waving and cheering loudly to 
him from classroom windows. 


“Initially, some said [the 


‘and easy to remember.” 


Since 1996, when the costumed 
shan debuted, the character 
has been busy at various city 
‘events, There are many design 


twenty new designs were added, 
bringing the total to thirty-three. 
‘Among them 
‘a “trial bike” and a bicych 
reference to the “Super Trial 
motorbike competitions held 
annually in May on the Tenrya 
riverbank. 


If proposed lina-chan 

on a bicycle. | am a member of 
City Hall's bicycling club. The 
bicycling lina-chan is so popular 
that it gets fan mi 


The most visible among the 
many lina-chan designs are the 
lina-chan buses, which circulate 
downtown, “lina-chan, in various 
designs, is illustrated on the 


‘Two Pago-chan costumes for actors were created for the 
fiftieth-anniversary events. You can see them at Ikaruga 
‘Shrine’s autumn festival and drumming parade. Many 
related goods bearing Pago-chan’s image, including polo 
Shirts and towels, were produced; the only items currently 
available are a key holder (400 yen) and a plush doll 

(1000 yen), sold at the tourist center at the parking lot 
‘near Horydii. Pago-chan is two meters high, with a tower 
made from styrofoam and a wooden frame. The actor 
inside can see out through an opening below the root. 


lina-chan goods. including cell-phone straps and stutted 
toy 
‘spa, and lina-chan Plaza at the Kogurogawa parking area 
of the Central Expressway. lina-chan also appears on the 


Sold in gift shops at City Hall, the Minarashi no Yu 


Data 
Height: 2m 
Weight: 809 
Age: 1381 


Birthday: February 22, 622 (same as Prince Shotoku [death date]) 


Gender: male 
Characteristics: energetic and cheerful 
Type: tourism, combination of themes 


Photos: Pago-chan and young friends (top); HOry0ji's pagoda 


‘with persimmon trees in foreground (bottom) 


Data 
Type: fairy 

Age. ageless 
Gender genderiess 


from the city's na 
tuna, which mear 


bodies of the buses. 


Height and weight takes any size imagined by views 
Characteristics: energetic and cheertul 

‘Special shill capable of cheering up the people of Ina 
Category: image-based yuru chara 


bags for “Ina Flower Rice,” sold by the Kami Ina branch of 
JA [Japan's Agricultural Cooperatives, known as Zennd) 
Ina is also famous for its azaleas, which adorn lina-chan, 
Thirty thousand azalea bushes of eleven kinds are planted 
at Ina’s Hatobuki Park, where an azalea festival is held 
every May. Azalea seedlings are given away at the festival, 
at which lina-chan is a main attraction, 


Photos: lina-chan bus (top); azaleas (bottom lett); Tenrya 
River (bottom right) 


0083 Mappie 
Mascot character of former Tsuda Township, Kagawa Prefecture 


back to the Edo period 
(1615-1868). Pine trees were planted in an effort to 
Iwashimizu Shrine from heavy winds off the sea. Tod 
the grove is comprised of three thousand pine trees... 
There are two bridges in the pine grove, which are unique 
because they each have two names: one is called... 
“Wishing Bridge” (Negai-bashi) and "Wish-Granting 
Bridge” (Kanae-bashi). To thank the bridge for wishes 
granted, some women visit it in wedding kimonos before 
It’s a small pine grove, but 


iter 


0065 Dobokkun 


Data 
Date of birth; March 27 

Avge: 600 

Gender: male 

Girlfriend: Mappie-chan 

(smaller than Mappie, with pink legs) 
Hates pine-tree pest 

Category: yuru chara embodying a scenic s! 


Photos: Mappie having ditficulty walking (top): Tsuda Service 
‘Area (bottom lett); Tsuda’s pine grove (bottom right) 


Image character for Civil Engineering Day, Hy6go Prefecture 


Dobokkun used to work at the Kyoto Road Office, Kinki 


are given away at the 
lementary schools and 
various programs in the region. November 18 is Civil 
Engineering Day (Doboku no hi) because the Chi 
character do (soil) can be divided into the two characters 
“ten” and “one,” while boku (tree) can be divided into 
“ten” and “eight.” 


Data 32e 


Gender: male 
Date of birth: November 18, 2000 

Blood type: E 

Characteristics: a bit henko 

(eccenttic [henjin] and stubborn [gankol) 

Attiiation: Kinki Regional Development Bureau, MLIT 
Category: yuru chara to promote anniversaries and events 


Photos: Dobothun in action (top): Earth (bottom lett) 
Civil engineering work (bottom right) 


Pine Tree, Inspired by Tsuda's 
Pine Grove 


‘On Aprit 1, 2002, five towns 
(Tsuda, Okawa, Shido, 
‘Samukawa, and Nagao) in 
western Okawa Province, 
Kagawa Prefecture, merged to 
form the municipality of Sanuki. 
Mappie, Tsuda's mascot, is ap- 
parently not on active duty today. 


“Mappie was designed by the 
former mayor of Tsuda. | think we 
publicly solicited ideas for its 

in July 1995. The design 

was inspired by the pine grove 
of Tsuda, particularly the six- 
hundred-year-old ‘root-rising’ 

big hat, 
waist, and his 
hands are branches, covered in 
pine needles,” says Mr. 
Okutani, Section Chi 
Commerce, Industry, and Tourism 
Section of Sanuki City Hall, 


What is a “root-rising” (neagari) 
pine tree? 


“Its roots have been exposed 


'm Dobokkun”: Character 
Born of a Theme Song 


November 18 is Civil Engineering 
Day. Many events are held 
nationwide to promote the 
industry of civil engineering 
(doboku). 


“In 2000, to celebr: 
Engineering Day, t 


Society of Civil Engineers 
(JSCE) introduced its theme 
song, ‘I'm Dobokkun (Mr. Civil 
Engineer],’ which was selected 
through a public competition. 
Since there was no mascot for 


Construction Section, Toyooka 
River and Road Office, Kinki 


Ministry of Land, Infrastructure 
and Transport (MLIT), 


Dobokkun was thus born from a 
theme song. 


catchphrase used in a poster 
made by JSCE's Western 
Branch through a public design 
competition read, ‘Doboku are 


and risen above the ground; 
hence the name. Tsuda’s pine 
rove is near the beach. When 

a typhoon comes, violent waves 
wash away the sand covering the 
roots of the trees, which become 
exposed. It looks as though the 
roots rose from the ground. You 
might be able to create the same 
effect ally, but it's a ra 
natural phenomenon. We need 
somebody tall to wear Mappie's 
costume, because he has to 
show his ‘legs’ to simul 
‘exposed roots. An actor must be 
180 cm [nearly six feet] tall or 
more, in order to be able to walk 
around wearing the costume. 
memory serves me, Mappi 
costume was made in 2001, when 
an expressway 
constructed in Tsuda. Savings 
banks, sweets, and the like 
[bearing images of Mappie] were 
sold there.” 


Incidentally, the name Mappie 
‘may remind you of Namco's 
‘game Mappy, whose title 
character is a mous 


designers of the earth’ Taking 

a cue from this, we put a [yellow 
construction worker's] helmet 
‘on a globe, and we've got 
Dobokkun.” 


‘The society had the character 
wink to make him cuter and more 
accessible, 


Pururun, another character 
working in the same offi 
‘guardian angel for the Maruyama 
River, which runs through the 
Tajima region in northern Hyogo; 
its hat and body symbolize a 
mountain and a water drop, 
respectively. 


“Pururun is still a kid, so he is 
chubby. When he grows up, he 
will get thinner and be able to tly. 
Dobokkun is a PR specialist, 
working with Pururun and other 
characters from different offic 
Dobokkun and Pururun are good 
friends and good rivals.” 


Dobokkun is an important 
character representing civil 
engineering in the Kinki region 
[encompassing Kyoto and 
Osaka} 


Yuru chara (kyara), abbreviated from yurui kyarakuté (literally, “loose 
characters"), is the term coined by the popular illustrator Miura Jun 
to describe the goofy characters created locally to promote regional 
specialties, organizations, and events. Found all over Japan, these 
local mascots are brought to life by actors in costume (kigurumi), 
the time-tested, low-budget technique used in Japan's monster films. 
Most yuru chara are created by locals known for their artistic talents 
or selected through public competitions rather than by professional 
designers. Among the characters, Ponta personifies kiritanpo, a 
delicacy made of rice from Akita in northern Japan; Mirurun 
symbolizes “the eye that sees (miru) the twenty-first century” of 
UMK TV Miyazaki in southern Japan; and Fukuryd, shorthand for 
“Fukui's kyOryd (dinosaurs),” speaks for a fossil-rich area north 
of Kyoto. 

Miura deems these characters yurui, which variously means 
slow,” “forgiving,” or “mild,” bet of their accessible, 
quality and unpretentious nature. Like wabi and sabi, 
concepts inherent to Japanese aesthetics, the term yurui is a 
difficult word to translate into English. Yurui never has negative 
connotations, instead denoting a kind of sympathetic feeling for the 
underdog. The closest analogues in English may be “lovable loser” 
and "self-deprecating humor: 

Unlike the wide range of commercially viable characte 
populate Japan's renowned “empire of characters,” whether cr 
as merchandise (such as Hello Kitty, pl. 17) or taken from manga, 
anime, games, and other forms of popular entertainment and ofaku 
subculture, yuru chara are primarily public-relations tools with a 
regional base. As Miura writes in An Illustrated Guide to Yuru Chara 
(2004), by creating these local icons, the Japanese are simply 
following the same ancient Shinto tradition that turned a myriad of 
gods, bi ved to reside in any animate or inanimate objects in 
nature, into “characters” with specific names and personalities. 

‘Among the postwar icons explored in Little Boy, yuru chara stand 
(for the time being) at the end of the lineage that began with the 
horrifyingly disfigured Godzilla, and progressed to the serene-faced 
Ultraman and the pathetic Shinji Ikari of Neon Genesis Evangelion 
(pls. 7, 9, 33). Produced by local governments with few practical 
applications, yuru chara are also irrefutably “cute,” standing at the 
cutting edge of kawaii culture in contemporary Japan. 
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Plate 32f 

Miura Jun 

An Illustrated Guide to Yuru Chara 
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2004 
Book (cover) 
17.8 x 14.9 2.2 em 


Publisher: Fusosha 
Retail price: 1886 yen (plus tax) 


Plates 32a-e reproduced from 
An Illustrated Guide to Yuru Chara 
(pages 95-96, 156-57, 208-9, 211-12, 


and 264-65) 
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NEON GENESIS EVANGELION 


Neon Genesis Evangelion, an anime masterpiece, began as aTV 
series written and directed by Hideaki Anno and produced by Gainax 
in 1995-96, The production company Gainax got its start as DAICON 
Film, a group of amateur animators who created DAICON IV Opening 
Animation (pl. 2) in 1983, and its affiliate, the science-fiction store 
General Products; essentially a group of otaku elites, they were 
professionally incorporated as Gainax in 1984 upon production of 
the feature-length anime The Wings of Honneamise (released in 1987). 
Evangelion became an explosive hit when it was first broadcast. 
Caught up in the cult-like fervor surrounding the work, fans willingly 
accepted the controversial and irregular release of the subsequent 
film: unable to complete it on time, Gainax showed an unfinished 
version to paying audiences in March 1997 and released the 
final version a few months later. The original TV series and the 
subsequent feature films attracted not only anime fans but also 
young culture-lovers and anime veterans who had outgrown olaku 
‘obsessions. Evangelion is an unsurpassed milestone in the history of 
otaku culture. 

The story is set in 2015, fifteen years after the Second Impact, a 
deadly cataclysm of global magnitude that originated in Antarctica. 
The new city of Tokyo 3 is suddenly attacked by “Angels,” unidenti- 
fied enemies that take various forms including biomechanical giants 
and a computer virus. NERV, a special U.N. agency charged with 
fighting the invaders, deploys Evangelions, all-purpose humanoid 
weapons piloted by three specially chosen fourteen-year-old kids 
(Shinji, Rei, and Asuka). A complex amalgam of science fiction and 
human drama in the form of robot anime, Evangelion showcased 
Gainax’'s skillful animation, along with Anno's bold use of white-on- 
black subtitle graphics and speedy, almost subliminal construction 
of action sequences. In many ways, Evangelion is a meta-olaku film, 
through which Anno, himself an otaku, strived to transcend the otaku 
tradition. This superbly crafted work was infused with intriguing, 
often cryptic terms and ideas adapted liberally from sourc 
disparate as Judeo-Christian mysticism, biology, and psychology. 
Such elements include the devastating weapon “Spear of Longinus” 
(derived from the legendary spear used to pierce the crucified Jesus) 
and the "AT (Absolute Terror) Field” (essentially, a mental barrier 
separating a person's ego from the outside world), 

While dutifully paying homage to the pop- and otaku-culture 
landmarks that preceded it, Evangelion pushed its depiction of the 
psychological and emotional struggles of the young motherl 
pilots to the extreme. The controversial final two episodes of the TV 
series, which unconventionally mix anime scenes with drawings and 
video footage, focus on Shinji, the central character among the pilots, 
and his painful search for what his life means both as a person and 
as an Evangelion pilot. With the purposeless Shinji's interior drama 
taking center stage, Evangelion is the endpoint of the postwar 
lineage of otaku favorites—from Godzilla to the Ultra series to Yamato 
to Gundam (pls. 7, 9, 27, 30)—in which hero-figures increasingly 
question and agonize over their righteous missions to defend the 
earth and humanity. Shinji's identity crisis, apparently a reflection of 
the director Anno’s own psychological dilemmas, epitomized the 
difficult obstacles faced by postwar Japan, a nation that had 
recovered from the trauma of war only to find itself incapable of 
creating its own future: like Shinji, Japan is probing the root cause 
of its existential paralysis. 
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Plates 33a-j 
‘Neon Genesis Evangelion 
RARITY AVAY 
1995-96 

26-episode TV anime series 


Director: Hideaki Anno 

Animation production: 

Gainax and Tatsunoko Productions 
Created by Gainax 

Broadcast by TV Tokyo 


Additional images taken from Neon Genesis 
Evangelion: Death and Rebirth (1997); Neon 


Genesis Evangelion: The End of Evangelion (1987) 


Revival of Evangelion (1998); and VHS/DVD 
‘edition of Neon Genesis Evangelion (1998) 


Plate 33a 
Rei Ayanami 
WELT 


Plate 33b 
Lilith penetrated by 


“Spear of Longinus" 
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Plate 33c 

Scenes from Evangelion 
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Plate 33d 
A motherly figure 
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Plate 33e 
Clones of Rei Ayanami 
BRL 1070-2 


Plate 33f 
Gendé Ikari, Shinji's father 


Plate 33g 
Shinji Ikari as a young boy 
MRT 


Plates 33h-j 

From “One More Final” scene of 

The End of Evangelion 
IPA 

‘One More Finals 
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ESSAYS 


EARTH IN MY WINDOW 


FRC HHER 


Takashi Murakami ALE 
(Translated by Linda Hoaglund) 
1. Little Boy 1. ‘Little Boy: Figure fa.1 
y 2 Howl and Sophie, from Howl's Moving Castle 
(ANPLOMK MLO WOLEY I 41 
The scent of summer is a kamikaze [divine wind] MOcawis LOR AR yey 
Animated film; director: Hayao Miyazaki 


A vanished future dreams of tomorrow 
Gleaming wings, a terrified profile 
Feigning blissful ignorance when we all know 


An historic first, a midsummer memory 


Don't e' 


1 forget, proudly beaming 
Strutting like a star, can you soar through the big summer sky? 


That you may never have a second chance 


We really hope, we're all praying 


Don't ever forget, by the way, we're 
Japanese, too, for better or worse 


‘Swing it from your hands, proudly under the big summer sky 


Farewell to arms, under the midsummer sky 

Let's smile in a corner of the room 

Who's that staring, who's that hiding there? 

With the face of a newborn 

Who are you? What are you? Who are you? 
(kicell, “Enola Gay,” 2004; lyrics and music 


by Takefumi Tsujimura)* 
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Figure 1a.2 
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ia Gay 


GEORGE ORWEL 


Figure 1a.3 

George Orwell 

1984 (cover) 

F19844 (AR) 

1949 

Book (publisher: Signet Classic, 1990) 


On August 6, 1945, for the first time in actual warfare, 
an atomic bomb, nicknamed “Little Boy,” exploded over 
the city of Hiroshima (pl. 6). Three days later, on August 
9, a second atomic bomb, nicknamed “Fat Man,” hit 
Nagasaki. Together, the two bombs killed more than 210 
thousand people; when survivors afflicted by the after- 
effects of the bombs are included, the figure rises to 
some 370 thousand. After the tragic explosive-destruc- 
tive-Whiteout! of the bombs, only burned-out rubble 
remained: wasteland upon wasteland, utterly vacant 
land. After the blinding white light, a conflagration of 
orange ... and then, instantaneously, a torrent of pitch- 
black rubble and mangled body parts actually rained 
on the people on the ground. 

Shortly thereafter, Japan surrendered unconditionally, 
bringing the fifteen-year Pacific War to an end. 


2005. Sixty years after the war. Contemporary Japan is 
at peace. 

But everyone who lives in Japan knows—something 
is wrong. Still, it's not worth a second thought. Young 
girls butchered; piles of cash donations, scattered 
recklessly on foreign soil; the quest for catharsis 
through volunteerism; a brazen media prepared to 
swallow press restrictions in support of economic 
growth. The doorways of passably comfortable 
one-room apartments, adorned meaninglessly with 
amulet stickers from SECOM, a private security 
company. Safe and sound, hysteria. 


Japan may be the future of the world. And now, Japan 
is Superflat. 

From social mores to art and culture, everything is 
super two-dimensional. 


Kawaii (cute) culture has become a living entity that 
pervades everything. With a population heedless of the 
cost of embracing immaturity, the nation is in the throes 
of a dilemma: a preoccupation with anti-aging may 
conquer not only the human heart, but also the body. 

It is a utopian society as fully regulated as the 
science-fiction world George Orwell envisioned 
in 1984: comfortable, happy, fashionable—a world nearly 
devoid of discriminatory impulses. A place for 
people unable to comprehend the moral coordinates 
of right and wrong as anything other than a rebus for 
“I feel good.” 
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Figure 1a.4 

The Seven Samurai 

tA 

1954 

Film; director: Akira Kurosawa 


These monotonous ruins of a nation-state, which 
arrived on the heels of an American puppet government, 
have been perfectly realized in the name of capitalism. 
Those who inhabit this vacant crucible spin in endless, 
inarticulate circles. In order to solve the puzzle 
of Japanese culture today, let us view it through 
individual windows, whether images, songs, or some 
expression or behavior, as though screening them on a 
computer. Guided by the fragment of a soul visible at the 
instant those windows coalesce as one, we will draw 
the future a little closer. 

When kawaii, hetare (loser), and yurui (loose or lethar- 
gic) characters smile wanly or stare vacantly, people 
around the world should recognize a gradually fusing, 
happy heart. It should be possible to find the kernels 
of our future by examining how indigenous Japanese 
imagery and aesthetics changed and accelerated after 
the war, solidifying into their current forms. 

We Japanese still embody “Little Boy,” nicknamed, 
like the atomic bomb itself, after a nasty childhood taunt. 


2. Japanese Film in the Sixty Years After the War 
Akira Kurosawa's undisputed masterpiece, The Seven 
Samurai (1954), a lengthy entertainment running three 
hours and twenty-seven minutes, was released nine 
years after the war, and became a record-breaking hit 
in Japan. Upon its release, long lines snaked outside 
theaters in Japan, and the film rapidly achieved inter- 
national popularity; it won the Venice Film Festival's 
Silver Lion in the same year. Remade abroad, it has 
gained countless Japanese and international fans. With 
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Figure ta.5 

Howl and Sophie flying, 

from Howl's Moving Castle 

CVPNOM EO 

'PEMKNILE VITA) 

2004 

Animated film; director: Hayao Miyazaki 
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its relentless pursuit of realism, the film broke 
new ground among samurai films, dealing with such 
themes as human resilience, poverty, hunger, pride, 
loyalty, the futility of Japan's feudal hierarchy 
(warriors/peasants/artisans/merchants), and the folly 
of strife. The world may be a complex place where 
happiness eludes many, yet humans survive. The Seven 
Samurai was a hymn to the triumphant right of the 
peasant or the common man to live. 

Although the Japanese had achieved a miraculous 
postwar revival and no longer scrambled for food, 
hunger wi till an indelible memory, tinged with 
nostalgia. As they searched for self-respect while 
acknowledging defeat, The Seven Samurai was no mere 
costume drama: it was their own struggle. The film 
defined the Japanese people. 

With the changing fortunes of the years, the coordi- 
nates of entertainment also shifted. 

Now it's 2005. What film defines the Japanese 
today? Without question, it is How/'s Moving Castle, 
released in Japan in late 2004. 

Hayao Miyazaki, a nationally beloved director whose 
new works are eagerly anticipated, achieved an 
unprecedented feat with his previous film, Spirited Away, 
the highest-grossing film in Japanese screen history. 
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His latest film, How/’s Moving Castle (in current 
release), is overwhelmingly popular. This film should 
provide a snapshot of what Japanese people want 
today. Let us analyze several of its key components. _ 

The young protagonist, Sophie, is eighteen years old. 
It is the dawn of the twentieth century, an era of 
unsurpassed nationalism, somewhere in a faintly 
Alsatian corner of the world. Soldiers of the realm head 
out to battle. One day, Sophie encounters a beautiful 
young wizard, Howl. Fleeing from an unknown pursuer, 
the young man flies up into the sky carrying Sophie, 
who promptly falls in love with him. 

That night, the Witch of the Waste casts a spell 
on Sophie, transforming her into a ninety-year-old 
woman. Homeless, Sophie wanders into Howl's dreaded 
moving castle, where she takes up residence as an 
aged housekeeper, disguising her true identity. 
As Sophie embraces her strange new life in the 
castle with Howl, his apprentice Markl, and Calcifer (a 
fire demon who keeps the castle in motion), she opens 
her heart to them, acknowledging their mutual bonds, 
and realizes that she is happy. Meanwhile, Howl, who 
has always pursued a solitary existence, evading his 
wizardly obligations to engage in war, also changes. 
Even as he grows haggard from nightly exposure to 
the fires of war, he has found someone he must 
protect. By falling in love with Sophie, How! discovers 
one cause for which it is worth sacrificing himself to 
the ravages of war. But the fires of war mercilessly 
consume even Howl's humble resolve, and he is quickly 
reduced to an evil fighting machine. 

Surmising that Howl's condition stems from a youth- 
ful obsession with sorcery, Sophie leaps across space 
and time back to Howl's childhood, where she must win 
his heart. She fulfills her goal, the war ends, and Sophie 
and Howl live happily in the castle. 

In the story, Sophie bounces back and forth between 
eighteen and ninety, aging when she is indecisive and 
regaining her youthful appearance whenever she makes 
a choice; she constantly metamorphoses, heedless of 
the demands of any linear narrative. In the happy 
final scenes, Sophie is a girl again, yet she retains a 
shock of white hair. 

The film is based on a 1986 novel by Diana Wynne 
Jones. Although the film remains true to the basic 
outline of the book, the original plot has been relent- 
lessly altered. Miyazaki's adaptation is rooted in the 
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Figure 1a.6 
How! monsterized, from Howl's Moving Castle 
C\ILOB<K MED 
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Animated film; director: Hayao Miyazaki 


Figure 1a.7 
Sophie traveling back in time to 

Howl's childhood, from Howl's Moving Castle 
C\9NO! Pa) 


NOMo 
2004 
Animated film; director: Hayao Miyazaki 
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protagonist's quest for the meaning of life, which 
mirrors the same quest of contemporary Japanese. It 
also incorporates Miyazaki's corrosive yet genuine 
struggle through personal traumas suffered during the 
Pacific War. Gradually, Miyazaki has transformed Wynne 
Jones's story into a self-deprecating portrait of 
himself, concluding that if he must live in a land 
of complete defeat, which has chosen apolitical 
involvement in war, he has no choice but to keep 
making movies. 

A Hollywood producer reading the screenplay in 
advance might well have had misgivings about financ- 
ing Howl's mammoth production costs. But Miyazaki 
has created the ultimate entertainment for present- 
day Japan, with a powerfully cumulative structure, 
sequences of intense passion, vivid renderings of 
a contemporary Japanese ethos, and a voracious 
appetite for relentless volleys of “messages.” Miyazaki 
knows better than anyone that the Japanese audience 
hungers for a narrative structure alien to the logic of 
American films. 


The film has three major themes. First, war is untenable, 
and no matter how righteous its cause, breaks down 
the human spirit; the fact that war begins and ends at 
the capricious whim of a handful of people is cause for 
despair. In other words, war is ultimately meaningless. 
Second, no one can live alone. The film stresses our 
essential need for community, even if it is only a pseudo- 
family. Third, reality lies somewhere between “aging” 
and “anti-aging.” The film offers a prescription for the 
human heart by acknowledging the process of matu- 
ration and aging inherent to the span of human life. 

All of the problems confronted by the Japanese 
today are present in Howl's Moving Castle. Take war, 
which by all rights should concern us. Even the most 
obtuse Japanese recognize that we support the war in 
Iraq. Yet the average person cannot afford to get 
involved. We feel helpless to change the situation and 
guilty for living in safety, yet no one takes any action. 
Then there are the string of recent natural disasters, 
the murders of young girls and other outrageous crimes, 
the normalization of young “shut-ins," and the meaning- 
less continuity of family; finally, our headlong rush 
toward an aging society, filled with anxiety. 

This paradox of an old woman and young girl who 
occupy one body, this portrayal of the concomitant 
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coordinates of age, is about to unfold in the real world. 
The superimposition of Miyazaki himself, now a white- 
maned media star, onto this image allows the 
audience immediate access to hardship, opening them 
up to sympathy. 

In the fires of war, Howl loses sight of himself and 
becomes a monster. He can only escape by returning to 
the past to find himself again. He knows how grim his 
chances are. Howl's dilemma is based on Miyazaki's 
own childhood experiences of escaping Tokyo and the 
ravages of war for the countryside during World War 
Il, Miyazaki has candidly discussed the guilt and trauma 
that he felt over his family's refusal, as they escaped 
Tokyo by truck, to help other families begging rides 
along the way for their children. In addition, he is 
haunted by the shattered dreams of his youth, when 
he acted on his belief that ideology could change the 
world. The heroic sight of Howl, transformed into a 
kamikaze-like flying fighter amidst a landscape remi- 
niscent of firebombed Tokyo, is rendered real by the 
fact that Howl indeed has no goal. The gradual trans- 
formation of a gentle, charming man into a demon as he 
is dragged into battle may be construed as a powerful 
protest against the meaninglessness of war, cloaked 
in the guise of a children's fairytale. The Seven Samurai 
brought relevance through realism to postwar Japane: 
Miyazaki achieves empathy with contemporary audi- 
ences not by approaching realism (there are no scenes 
of human death in the film), but by spinning a children's 
fantasy. Howl's Moving Castle responds to the fears 
of death that beset Japanese, both young and old. 
The fantastic, nearly religious scene in which Sophie 
traverses time and space to enter Howl's childhood 
foretells our invitation to the netherworld beyond death; 
it half suggests karmic reincarnation. 

Sixty years after the war, the vestigial phantoms that 
Miyazaki failed to conquer in his youth still trap this 
filmmaker, goading him to portray the folly of war. And 
audiences are moved by Miyazaki's personal dilemma, 
with which they empathize and find resonance. This is 
the movie Japan wants now. 


3. Death and Narrative Merge 

The catharsis in Akira Toriyama's Dragon Ball, the quin- 
tessential mainstream manga, is a climax that never 
ends. Dragon Ball was the engine that drove Shénen 
Jump, a weekly teen manga magazine with a circula- 
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Figure 1a.8 
Akira Toriyama 

Dragon Ball, vol. 1 (cover) 
TE FIRB) 
1985 

Book (publisher: Shoeisha) 


Figure 1a.9 
Akira Toriyama 

Goka (right) fighting an opponent, from 

Dragon Bal! ( tion), vol. 32 (page 58) 
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Figure 14.10 

‘Asao Takamori and Tetsuya Chiba 
Last scene of Tomorrow's Joe 
HURDYa—sPAhY—Y 


1973 (original manga publication) 


Manga; reproduced from Ashita no J6, vol. 12, 


published by Kodansha Manga Bunko (2000) 


tion of 6.5 million. To put this in perspective, Yomiuri 
Newspaper, Japan's largest daily, has a circulation of 10 
million. Dragon Ball ran to some 520 installments over 
twelve years from 1984 to 1995. The mightiest popular 
manga of its day, it had sold over 126 million manga 
paperbacks by 2000. It goes without saying that Dragon 
Ball spin-offs abound, including an animated TV 
series, movies, and games. Vast quantities of Dragon 
Ball characters and merchandise have been produced. 

Dragon Ball began with a heartwarming story 
before shifting into an action series built around the 
warrior tournaments of the Peerless Martial Arts 
Association (Tenka Ichi Buddkai). The protagonists 
fight, win, lose, and learn lessons, then return to fight 
again in an endless cycle. The tenets of the Shdnen 
Jump philosophy, “friendship, struggle, and victory,” 
intensify the moment battling warriors become friends. 
Dragon Ball then evolved into a battle against aliens 
intent on world domination, expanding its narrative 
scale, which increasingly inflates the top warriors and 
their challengers. The colossal popularity of the 
series so extended its life that acrobatic devices were 
continually employed to keep the narrative alive, 
evading the pitfalls of routine characters and plots. The 
series eventually went so far as to have protagonist 
Gokd and the other warriors attain life after death 
halfway through their stories by means of a miraculous 
device. Gokd, for example, continues his animate 
existence by wearing an angel's halo. Dragon Ball is 
premised on the preposterous notion that a dead, 
halo-sporting hero can reduce each of his persistent 
challengers—from nemesis and super-nemesis to 
hyper-nemesis—to a pulp. The never-ending cyclical 
narrative moves forward plausibly, seamlessly, and with 
great finesse. 

In the 1990s, the manga-loving public grew dissat- 
istied with the essential manga catharsis at the heart 
of Tomorrow's Joe or Space Battleship Yamato, in 
which the final death of the protagonist provides 
sentimental inspiration. That public demanded a 
riskier, high-wire narrative to sustain its addiction 
to weekly manga magazines. 

In fact, as legend has it, the creator of Dragon Ball 
and his readers ended up playing out a game of 
one-upmanship as extreme—and even as hazardous— 
as the rigorous thousand-day ascetic practice that an 
Esoteric Buddhist monk would undergo on the sacred 
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Mt. Hiei, nearly sacrificing his own life to attain the 
revered rank of ajari (Sk: acarya). The result was the 
ultimate entertainment of a never-ending loop that 
defies even death itself. 


Another work emblematic of manga’s heyday, Katsuhiro 
Otomo's Akira (pl. 18), reflects an alternate approach to 
combining elements of traditional manga narrative. 
Otomo emerged in the mid-1970s as a pioneer of 
realistic depiction, and exerted major influence through 
the overwhelming power of his images. 

Osamu Tezuka, the first manga master, laid out the 
essential narrative conventions of postwar manga. 
Though influenced by Disney's animation techniques, 
Tezuka devised his own manga grammar, employing a 
progression of film-like shot breakdowns and character 
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Figure 1a.11 

‘Osamu Tezuka 

From New Treasure Island 

"me B 50 

1947 (original manga publication) 

Manga; reproduced from Shin takarajima: 
Tezuka Osamu manga zenshi 281 

(Complete works of Osamu Tezuka, vol. 281), 
published by Kodansha (1984), pages 8-9 
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poses. His approach drew many followers, creating the 
foundation for postwar manga. 

Otomo's innovation, in turn, lay in the frozen still- 
ness of his visual compositions, which offer stark 
contrast to Tezuka’s dynamic images. Otomo's manga 
frames are stylized and exaggerated, and his mechan- 
ically clipped images create a weightless atmosphere. 
His narratives echo this quality: there's never a final 
payoff. They're anecdotal feints, always sidestepping 
any denouement. Other manga artists, such as Kamui 
Fujiwara, the Otomo devotee behind Chocolate Panic, 
began to premise their work on an exaggerated failure 
to deliver a finale. In the world of four-frame manga, 
the trend toward a non-narrative structure—found in 
the work of Kaji Aihara, Sensha Yoshida, Sekaiichi 
Asakura, and Mikio Igarashi—may be construed as a 
response to an extreme realism. Otomo, one of the 


pioneers of this technique, abandoned it after several 
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serializations, eventually adopting a filmic idiom. He 
incorporated cinematic conventions of suspense in A 
Child's Dream (1982), and in the short animated film 
The Order to Stop Construction, he took the “frozen- 
still" compositions he had mastered through manga to 
the next level. As if to reverse Tezuka's movement 
towards Disney-style animation, Otomo developed a 
vaguely mechanical yet supple animation technique. 
With these deliberate strategies his career evolved, 
heading towards the epic film that would define an era. 

This film was Akira. 

Akira set Otomo's career as a manga creator and an 
animator in stone. During the nine-year period over 
which he serialized the manga, he also adapted it as 
an animated feature film. In an era permeated by the 
looming end of the century, Otomo, entranced by the 
notion of the death of narrative, set out to resurrect 
epic storytelling. Pushing the limits of his visual 
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Figure 1a.14 
Katsuhiro Otomo 


Kaneda and his biker gang racing 
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Figure 1a.15 
Katsuhiro Otomo. 

Kaneda screaming, “Akira lives on in our minds!” 
from Akira, vol. 6 (page 422) 
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Figure 14.16 
Katsuhiro Otomo 
“Greater Tokyo Empire Akira” banner, 
from Akira, vol. 6 (page 415) 
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genius, Otomo rendered an exploding city in infinite 
detail. He captured the very apocalypse of postwar 
Japan with a force akin to that of Pieter Bruegel's The 
Tower of Babel. Choosing “post-apocalyptic human 
awakening” as his theme, Otomo employed every 
experiment and innovation in the service of bringing 
his film to the zenith of Japanese animation. Inevitably, 
given this theme, he wound up with a final scene 
reminiscent of Arthur C. Clarke and Stanley Kubrick's 
2001: A Space Odyssey. 

Once the animation production was winding down 
and Otomo began writing the final manga chapter, his 
theme shifted. It was this shift that made Akira, the 
serial manga, so revolutionary. 

According to prevailing wisdom, Tezuka’s manga is 
semiotically structured, with characters acting as 
signifiers to guide narrative. Otomo's work, in which 
each frame is an individual image, rejected that 
approach. Otomo defined a method in which it is the 
characters that cement the construction of their world, 
even as they guide the narrative. And he added 
another element, using manga to critique manga. 
Instead of defining a closed narrative circle, he strove 
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to devise a “meta-manga.” 

Let us consider the ending of Akira, volume 6. First, 
Otomo closes the narrative cycle. 

United Nations forces have arrived amid the 
evident destruction of Neo Tokyo soon after Akira's 
explosion, prompting Kaneda to scream, 


Take your guns and get the hell out of our country! 
We'll keep all the damned aid you've brought. But 
anything beyond that, and you're interfering with 
sovereign affairs. 

Akira lives on in our minds! 


A cry for freedom from a defeated Japan, its own 
constitution legislated by another nation after the war. 

Don't touch me, let me be independent. We don't 
need your U.N. or any other help. The image of Kaneda 
and the others waving a “Greater Tokyo Empire Akira” 
flag, with none of the conviction that accompanied bran- 
dishments of the former imperial flag of Japan, seems 
to mock our current “Japanese Nation of Children.” But 
this is where the story ends, giving way to layouts that 
conceal new possibilities for manga. 

A few pages before the end, Kaneda and the other 
protagonists race around ruined skyscrapers on 
motorbikes, even as the skyscrapers rebuild themselves 
before our eyes. The city, destroyed by Akira and Tetsuo, 
noiselessly returns to its former state, rendered in 
painstaking detail with Otomo's characteristic realism. 
The reconstruction of Neo Tokyo's skyscrapers embod- 
ies a movement from dystopia to utopia. The link to 
Tezuka, who, inspired by Fritz Lange's Metropolis, 
penned an eponymous manga and created Astro Boy 
around a similar theme, appears unexpectedly in these 
last pages. 

Otomo paid private homage to Tezuka, placing a 
personal message to the master next to rubble spray- 
painted with Akira's emblem. 

By the end of the story, the protagonists’ bid for 
freedom has become the central theme, and the self- 
resurrecting buildings form a direct reference to Tezuka's 
postwar manga grammar. 

Back in the 1950s, as the Japanese continued to 
ponder the nation's defeat, they nonetheless placed 
their faith in the ultimate cutting-edge energy source: 
nuclear power. It is no wonder, then, that in Tezuka's 
magnum opus, Astro Boy—whose Japanese title, 
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Tetsuwan Atomu, literally means “Mighty Atom"— 
a robot named Atom might have seemed appropriate 
as a defender of justice who embodied the bright 
future. To consider that his name is identical to the 
force of the atomic bomb, and that the bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima was nicknamed “Little Boy,” is to under- 
stand the tortuously twisted road that led from war to 
recovery. Otomo references this journey, critiquing the 
Shdnen Jump-style popular manga culture of the 1980s 
in a complete affirmation of his own realistic manga 
style. Miraculously, he's pulled it all off simultaneously 
in a single work, Akira. 

Manga occupies a central place in the history 
of postwar Japanese culture. | am sure that Otomo 
believed this. Use manga to critique manga. Finally, 
Akira, the meta-manga, was finished. 

In a sense, this coincided with the emergence of 
Simulationism in the contemporary art of the late 1980s 
and early 1990s, and Otomo’s motives corresponded to 
the aspirations of Sherrie Levine and Jeff Koons. 

It was a complicated era, when the only way to 
create reality was to merge narrative and continually 
generate stories within stories. 

We Japanese managed to create a context in 
which even a corpse, alive in death like Dragon Ball's 
halo-adorned Gokd, can meet all challengers. But in 
this context, the majesty of the living, who accept death 
as self-evident, has been discarded. 

The decrepit children who appear in Akira accept 
the futility of life and encounter their own deaths as 
children, despite their chosen status and supernatural 
powers; they are exactly like the Japanese today. 


4. DAICON IV 
DAICON IV Opening Animation (pl. 2) was first 
shown at the opening ceremony of the 22nd Japan SF 
Convention held in Osaka in 1983. The group that 
organized the event and created the film consisted 
primarily of student amateurs. The five-minute 8mm 
film was a sequel to the group’s debut work, DA/CON 
JI Opening Animation, which premiered at the 1981 
conference (also in Osaka). DAICON stands for “Osaka 
Convention,” using an alternate pronunciation (da/) for 
the first character in “Osaka.” 

The annual SF (science fiction) convention, inaugu- 
rated in 1962, remains an event by otaku for otaku, 
predating the term otaku itself, which did not enter 
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public discourse until the late 1980s. Science fiction is 
intimately linked to otaku culture. The creators of such 
otaku-favored genres as “robot anime” and tokusatsu 
(special effects) films drew heavily on science fiction; 
the anime classic Mobile Suit Gundam, for example, 
was inspired by Robert Heinlein's 1959 novel, Starship 
Troopers. (in particular, the cover illustration of the 
“powered suit” created by Studio Nue for the Japanese 
edition of the book may be considered the direct 
ancestor of Gundam's robot design.) Before the full 
emergence of otaku culture, fans of fokusatsu and anime 
TV series created for children could further satisfy 
their appetites only by turning to science fiction. 

DAICON was their event. 

The legendary DAICON animations were created 
by Toshio Okada, Yasuhiro Takeda, Hideaki Anno, 
Hiroyuki Yamaga, and Takami Akai (among others), who 
were then college students in the Osaka area. After 
concluding their activities as amateurs, the group 
later formed the anime studio Gainax, which made its 
name with Neon Genesis Evangelion, the bible for con- 
temporary otaku, in 1995, twelve years after DAICON IV. 

The DAICON animations reveal two characteristics 
that appeal to otaku. First, they contain abundant 
references to elements of the subculture that would 
later be called ofaku culture, including Godzilla and 
Space Battleship Yamato. Second, even though these 
hand-drawn, 8mm anime films are extremely short at 
five minutes each, they demonstrate an extraordinary 
artistic and technical level that exceeds expectations 
for independent films: not only is the quality of the 
animation high, but the DAICON animators were able 
to integrate the picture and the music seamlessly and 
deploy such sophisticated techniques as multiple 
exposures far more skillfully than “professionals.” 
Indeed, the DAICON animators’ relentless pursuit of 
quality and sophistication prompted the evolution 
of science-fiction-based subculture into full-fledged 
otaku culture. 

So, what exactly was DA/CON IV Opening Animation? 

It's worth explaining the flow of the film in detail, 
because the work embodies every otaku paradigm. 

DAICON IV begins with an introduction derived from 
DAICON III, its forerunner. The soundtrack, performed 
by Kitaré, who helped define the New Age sound, 
is very much of its time. The Jet VTOL ship from 
Ultraman's Science Patrol slowly descends out of the 
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Figure ta.17 
Studio Nue 
Frontispiece for Robert Heinlein, 
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Figure 1a.18 

Science-fiction author Frederik Pohl conversing 
with conventioneers, trom Official After Report 
of 22nd Japan SF Convention DAICON IV (page 4) 
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Figure 14.19 

Official After Report of 22nd Japan SF Convention 
DAICON IV (cover) 
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blue sky toward earth, as an elementary-school girl, 
carrying her randoseru (school backpack), observes 
the scene from behind a tree. Two patrol members 
emerge from the ship. They offer the girl a cup of 
water and ask her to deliver it to DA/CON. Bowing, the 
girl races away, but Punk Dragon blocks her path. He 
challenges a “powered suit" from Starship Troopers 
and the battle abruptly begins. The girl tosses the 
powered suit aside, whereupon Gomora rises from the 
earth. Using a booster concealed in her backpack, the 
girl flies up into the sky, with the powered suit in hot 
pursuit. They continue their battle in midair. A blow 
from the powered suit sends the girl plummeting to 
earth, imperiling her precious cup of water. At the last 
moment, she has a vision of the Science Patrol and 
regains consciousness. She snatches the cup just 
before it crashes to the ground, saving the water. 
Resuming her battle with the powered suit, she catches 
one of its missiles and hurls it right back at him; a huge 
explosion ensues. Just then, Godzilla appears. With 
King Ghidorah and Gamera chasing her, the girl flies 
through the air with her jet-propelled backpack. The 
Star Destroyer and an Imperial scout from Star Wars 
cross the background. Reaching into her backpack the 
girl whips out a bamboo ruler, which magically becomes 
a light saber. After slicing Baltan Seijin in half, the girl 
launches a massive number of micromissiles from her 
backpack. Hit by a micromissile, a Maser Tank from the 
Godzilla movies goes up in flames. The Atragon breaks 
in two as the Yamato, the Enterprise, an X-Wing, and 
Daimajin explode in total chaos.The girl pours her cup 
of water on a shriveled up daikon (Japanese radish), 
buried in the ground. As the daikon revives, it turns into 
the spaceship DA/CON. Bathed in light, and now wear- 
ing a commander's uniform, the girl boards the ship, 
where the film's producers, Toshio Okada and Yasuhiro 
Takeda, sit at the controls. As the landing gear retracts, 
DAICON departs for the far reaches of the universe. 
DAICON III, the introduction, comes to a close. 
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The girl with the backpack from the introduction has 
now grown up into a Bunny Girl. Every last science- 
fiction/fantasy TV and movie character makes an 
appearance: Astron, Jamira, Zarab Seijin, King Joe, 
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Seabozu, TwinTail, Gesura, Dada, and Saturn. The Bunny 
Girl jumps into a throng of Metron Seijin. She races 
past Gyango, Red King, Baltan Seijin, Takkong, Pole 
Seijin, Z-Ton, Mephilus Seijin, and Seagoras, tossing 
them all aside. Without warning, she's in a light-saber 
duel with Darth Vader, while Storm Troopers sit in the 
background, their legs folded under them. The Death 
Star is enshrined in one corner. Atop a cliff, aliens who 
have seized the Discovery from 2001: A Space Odyssey 
kick up a fuss. The Dynaman robot crushes the girl. 
When a sword flies at her out of nowhere, Bunny Girl 
hops on it like a surfer. Just then, Jedi-tei Yd Ida 
launches into a Japanese comedy routine with C-3PO 
and Chewbacca in the audience. There's Nazoh from 
Gekké Kamen (Moonlight Mask) and a Pira Seijin with 
a nametag reading “Tard the Blaster” (Bakuhatsu Tard) 
on his chest. Bunny Girl is still surfing on her sword 
when she runs into a formation of Ultrahawk 1's. Then 
the Yamato and the Arcadia appear, along with an 
exploding Valkyrie VF from Macross. An awesome midair 
battle unfolds in an otaku coffee shop (no doubt the 
filmmakers' favorite hangout). Bunny Girl now travels 
into an extra-dimensional world. We see Captain 
America, Robin, Batman, Spiderman, Wonder Woman 
«» the list goes on. Flying into space are the Thunderbird, 
aTIE-Fighter, and the Millennium Falcon. Rider, Jumborg 
A, the Shooting Star, nurses, the giant Ohmu from 
Nausicaa, Nausicaa herself, Lynne Minmay, Mazinger 
Z, Kool Seijin, Cutie Honey, and others are there. Having 
made it through otaku-land, Bunny Girl relinquishes her 
sword. It splits into seven parts, which fly through the 
sky spewing flames in seven colors. At the foot of Mt. 
Fuji are Mogera, the Yamato, Mothra, the Atragon, White 
Base, and Thunderbird 5. All of a sudden, an atomic- 
bomb-grade explosion hits an unpopulated city. After 
the blast, there's a flurry of cherry-blossom petals. 
Successive upheavals of the earth give birth to 
new worlds. As the beam launched by the DA/CON 
traverses the sky, lush greenery sprouts and grows. 
Robby the Robot, ObaQ, Doraemon, the Five Rangers, 
and other characters—too many to count—converge: 
Hakaider, Atman, Maria from Metropolis, Metaluna 
Mutant, the Robot Gunslinger from Westworld, Captain 
Dice, Robocon, Derek Wildstar (Susumu Kodai), the 
Creature, Ming the Merciless, X-Seijin, Lum, Kanegon, 
Char Aznable, Cobra, Gekké Kamen, Inspector Zenigata, 
Mr. Spock, Kemur Seijin, Anne, Bandel Seijin, Superman, 
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Soran the Space Boy, Cornelius, Invisible Man, Hell 
Ambassador, Doruge, Fighters, Boss Borot, the Robot 
Santdhei, Speed Racer (G6 Mifune), Big X, Space Ace, 
Triton, 009, Tetsujin 28, Electric Man, Metalinom, Hack, 
Bart, Giant Robot, Gaban, V3, Lupin III, Apollo Geist, 
Bat, Barom One, King Joe. The sun rises, the camera 
zooms out to the solar system, and The End. 


With every last possible science-fiction (otaku-style) 
character from around the world—and throughout 
time—present and accounted for, the film is obviously 
a mammoth labor of love. By stuffing their film with all 
of the beloved creatures that inspired them, the 
creators displayed a level of passion incommensurate 
with a work created as the opening event of an 
amateur competition. There is the thrill of navigating 
the border between parody and art. More than twenty 
years after the original screening, this film deserves 
renewed respect for the energy involved in fashioning 
a work of such astounding perfection. And yet, as if 
this achievement were not sufficient in itself, in the last 
scene of DAICON IV Opening Animation, the funda- 
mental metaphor for any Japanese creator, the atomic 
bomb—our symbol of “destruction and rebirth"— 
explodes in an unexpected way. 

After the sequence in which Bunny Girl flies around 
tirelessly, everything is destroyed by (what can only be 
construed as) an atomic bomb. In the ensuing whirl- 
wind, petals from Japan's national flower, the cherry 
blossom, engulf everything in a blast of pink; the streets 
become scorched earth, mountains are burnt bare, and 
the whole world becomes a wasteland. Amidst this 
devastation, Spaceship DA/CON, symbolizing otaku, 
floats in midair emitting a powerful beam—the beam of 
science-fiction fans. The world revives, giant trees rise 
in a flash, and Mother Earth is once again bedecked in 
green. Characters from the world of science fiction 
gather on the restored planet to celebrate. 

In accordance with the rubrics of otaku taste, all 
of the characters are happy, their chests puffed up 
proudly at the light of hope. Characters who have 
never occupied the same screen gradually interact 
with each other and assemble in the final mob 
scene—a perfect encapsulation of the science- 
fiction conference's message. 

In this film, the animators discovered an affirmation 
behind total annihilation that had nothing to do with 
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Figure 1a.21 

Portrait of Hideaki Anno on the cover of 

Quick Japan, vol. 10 (Ohta Publishing Co., 1996) 
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Figure 14.22 

Haruo Minami 

“Hello from the Countries of the World: 
Expo '70 Theme Song” 
TeROMMNS cA BIS 

BAAR VIZ, 

1967 

‘nl 


h single; SN-464 (cover) 


the politics or ideology of the atomic bomb. This is why 
they were able to portray the end of the world, without 
hesitation, as a kind of revolution, and follow it with a 
“blizzard” of cherry-blossom petals. Hideaki Anno, who 
later directed Neon Genesis Evangelion, created the 
explosion scene, and it is almost painful to watch his 
pathological obsession with it, as an atomic whirlwind 
destroys the city. 

At first glance, this scenario for Japan's recovery 
from an atomic bomb seems offhand, but the creators’ 
compelling message is deeply felt in the urgency of 
the production values. In a way, otaku sensibilities have 
much in common with those of American hippies in 
the 1970s. A lifestyle that seems to turn its back on 
the world is founded on a nearly groundless obsession 
with peace and happiness, tremendous curiosity for 
the internal world of the self, extreme sentimentality, 
and keen sensitivity, all of which contribute to 
futuristic creation. 

The fact that Japan's IT industry is built on otaku is 
also significant, as it suggests a parallel between the 
hippie movement and otaku culture. One indication of 
the filmmakers’ obsession with quality and concept 
was their use of a then-rare personal computer, which 
enabled them to calculate planetary orbits and thus 
design the solar system that appears in the last scene. 
The complexity of this design process offers further 
evidence of the filmmakers’ obsession with realism. 

Surprisingly, it turns out that the ultimate dream of 
otaku aesthetics, scrupulous yet fanatically obsessed 
with reality, is a happy party, a peaceful festival. 


5. The Adult Empire Strikes Back 


Hello, hello, from the Western countries 
Hello, hello, from the Eastern countries 
Hello, hello, people from all over the world 
Hello, hello, in the land of cherry blossoms 
Say hello in 1970 


Hello, hello, let's shake hands 


Hello, hello, to the realm of the moon* 
Hello, hello, we fly away from earth 
Hello, hello, the dreams of the world 
Hello, hello, on a green hill 

Say hello in 1970 


Hello, hello, let's shake hands 
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Hello, hello, everyone's smiling 


Hello, hello, from the bottom of their hearts 

Hello, hello, the world will be one 

Hello, hello, in the country of Japan 

Say hello in 1970 

Hello, hello, let's shake hands 

Hello, hello, let's shake hands 
(Haruo Minami, “Hello from the Countries of the World: 
Expo '70Theme Song,” 1967; lyrics by Ydko Shimada, 


music by Hachidai Nakamura)** 


The 1970 World Exposition in Osaka was a national 
symbol beloved by first-generation otaku (born from the 
late 1950s to late 1960s). “Progress and Harmony of 
Mankind” was its theme. Expo '70 inspired Japanese 
children to dream of a future free of national borders in 
which the notion of “progress for the future” could 
conquer even human strife. This convergence of 
artifacts, suggesting a tranquil and peaceful world with 
human progress represented by technology and space 
development, made it possible to believe in the future. 
For the Japanese, their hearts newly healed from post- 
war trauma, this was the perfect scenario for the future. 
For the children, the scenario was “real.” Yet that future 
has never arrived—their dreams were shattered. And 
they grew into adults, unable to relinquish those dreams. 

The film Crayon Shinchan Storm-Brewing Méretsu! 
Adult Empire Strikes Back stole the hearts of this first 
otaku generation. The work recreated the atmosphere 
of Expo '70 while ironically rendering future-less, 
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Figure 1a.23 

Tard Okamoto's Tower of the Sun recreated 

at 20th Century Expo, trom Crayon Shinchan 
Storm-Brewing Moretsu! Adult Empire Strikes Back 
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Figure 1a.24 
Shinnosuke from Crayon Shinchan Storm-Brewing 
Méretsu! Adult Empire Strikes Back 
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contemporary Japan in a nutshell. 

Let me explain the story. 

The Crayon Shinchan franchise originated in the long- 
lived “shtick” manga series by Yoshito Usui, which ran 
in Weekly Manga Action (a magazine for young adults) 
from 1990, moving to Monthly Manga Town in 2000. Its 
protagonist, Shinnosuke Nohara, a kindergartener who 
loves action masks and chocolate snacks, lives in 
Kasukabe, a suburb in Saitama Prefecture. Shinnosuke's 
father, Hiroshi, is a salaryman; his mother, Misae, a 
housewife; and with the addition of his little sister, 
Sunflower, the Noharas make up a typical Japanese 
family. Shinnosuke is a vulgar, rebellious character, dis- 
tinguished by his precocious taste for attractive women. 
Although Crayon Shinchan topped the “PTA List of TV 
Programs Little Children Shouldn't See,” it became a 
huge success. Every year brought a new feature film in 
the series. Adult Empire Strikes Back was directed by 
Keiichi Hara, who also conceived the original story for 
the film. 

In these films, adults revert to childhood and go to 
play at 20th Century Expo, a theme park with a striking 
resemblance to Expo ‘70, which has sprouted mysteri- 
ously in Kasukabe. The theme park stages famous 
scenes from classic TV shows, in which anyone can be 
the hero or heroine while reveling in nostalgia. With the 
recreation of Expo '70, Shinnosuke's parents, Hiroshi 
and Misae, become captives of their own nostalgia and 
completely abandon their children. Eventually, the 
parents give up everything else to stay at 20th Century 
Expo, and an organization called Yesterday Once More 
(an obvious nod to the Carpenters) kidnaps the 
children. The organization is a secret society dedicated 
to abandoning real, twenty-first-century despair and 
returning to the “good old twentieth century.” They plan 
to hoard the nostalgia of the Kasukabe adults until they 
have enough to push the Nostalgia Meter to its highest 
levels ever, and then spread Nostalgia Extract through- 
out Japan to force it back into the twentieth century. 
When Shinnosuke charges into 20th Century Expo, the 
scene is a replica of a Showa 30s-era (1955-64) street, on 
the eve of Expo '70; the scene drips with nostalgia as 
the adults revel in their forgotten dreams and hopes. 
They have escaped reality to cling to a hollow past, and 
relinquished any hope of creating a future. Enduring 
several falls and a nosebleed, Shinnosuke races up the 
tower housing the button that controls the release of 
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Nostalgia Extract. His trials run live on television, and the 
sight of Shinnosuke desperately living a real life shocks 
the adults back to their senses. The level on the Nostalgia 
Meter plummets, thwarting Yesterday Once More's plot. 


Otaku understand Yesterday Once More, and they find 
Shinnosuke's parents compelling. At this point in time, 
otaku culture spans three generations, including the 
grandchildren of the first otaku. Whether or not otaku 
have grandkids, they remain just as dedicated to 
gathering otaku information and collecting otaku 
merchandise. But it is also true that the aims of a 
secret society like Yesterday Once More are empathetic 
to, if not overtly synchronized with, the terrorist activ- 
ities of Aum Shinrikyd, the recognized otaku cult that 
accomplished the 1995 Sarin attacks on the Tokyo 
subway. Otaku have always held excessive belief in their 
dreams, and have continued to trust that their fantasies 
would come true. This has only heightened their bitter- 
ness upon the betrayal of their dreams. But what is the 
object of their bitterness? Plain truth dictates that they 
should direct that bitterness at themselves, a fact that 
they probably comprehend. Although they won't plan 
their own revolution, they won't give up on the idea of 
a utopian future. If only—they desperately dream—they 
were allowed to express their honest feelings in the 
world of anime. When they indeed find such expression, 
they heartily applaud it yet sigh in deep resignation, for 
they know it's just an empty fantasy. Peculiarly, the 
stories-within-stories structure of Adu/t Empire Strikes 
Back also allows them to see through themselves as 
revelers in their impossible predicament. In this, we 
glimpse the reality fraught with despair that awaited 
otaku after DAICON IV. 


6. Memories of the Atomic Bomb 


Behold, a gaze that admits no ray of light 
overcome by treachery's grief 

Behold, above our skeptical laughter 

a sword of rage poised to strike 


Every living creature yearns to gnaw our bones, 
eyes glint in vengeance, urging us to suicide 
God's creation rebuffs our assimilation 


The atmosphere refuses to enfold us 
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Figure 1a.26 
Katsuhiro Otomo 
Akira, vol. 1 (cover) 
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The gentler our nature the deeper its rage 
When that rage has erased 
every last kindness, all is for nought 


Come, let us sing now, the Ode to Joy 


Oh, clouds drifting in a clear blue sky 

Bird calls in forest and field 

My heart delighted, brimming with joy 

Our bright smiling faces exchanging looks 
(Kenji Endo, “Ode to Joy,” 1972; lyrics by Kenji Endo 
[last verse by Toichir6 Iwasa], music by Ludwig van 
Beethoven)” 


The boom in Japanese science-fiction/fantasy anime 
was engendered by two works: Space Battleship Yamato 
and Mobile Suit Gundam (pls. 27, 30). Both works share 
a narrative genesis in a post-atomic world. And both are 
fundamental to the birth of ofaku culture. 

In Space Battleship Yamato, enemy aliens from the 
Gamilon empire attack the earth. The Gamilons launch 
a planetary bomb from a great distance, a bomb 
designed to accelerate radiation contamination and 
expedite their colonization of the planet. The land is 
deforested and the oceans run dry. 

Mobile Suit Gundam opens with a plan to drop a space 
colony on the earth. In order to alleviate overpopula- 
tion, space colonies have been created at the Lagrange 
Points, places where the gravitational fields of the earth 
and the moon are neutralized. One of the colonies, which 
calls itself the Principality of Zeon, declares its inde- 
pendence from the Earth Federation and declares war. 
Launching a sneak attack, they take a space colony out 
of its orbit and drop it onto the earth. Billions die in the 
attack, both on the space colony and at the terrestrial 
point of impact, and the earth's collision with the 
massive projectile precipitates climate change. Earth, 
once the mother planet, enters a nuclear winter and 
becomes all but uninhabitable. 

Planetary bombs, or space colonies falling to earth 
and exploding in blinding white light followed by 
brilliant red, were all common story elements in the 
manga and anime of the time. So many of these 
narratives begin in the catastrophic aftermath of an 
atomic explosion. 

There is a longing for some fundamental human 
power to awaken when humanity is backed into a 


corner. Hayao Miyazaki's original manga and animated 
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film, Nausicaa of the Valley of the Wind, also begins in a 
world that has suffered a man-made apocalypse. This 
is true of Otomo's Akira as well. 

We feel an abiding sense of righteous indignation 
at the use of atomic bombs to bring the Pacific War to 
a close. We level cheap shots at the Japanese 
government, which placed Japan in that final scenario 
and then concealed the truth about the bombs’ 
effects. We feel complex emotions towards the 
Americans who thrust the terror of nuclear annihila- 
tion upon Japan. Added to this is our own cowardly 
rage for accepting media control as a necessary evil. All 
of this simmered in the Japanese consciousness as 
dogma without direction. When these contexts emerged, 
the message reached its audience in the guise of 
children's programming; because reality was portrayed 
through anime, Japan finally discovered genuine 
respect for its creators. 

In Japanese elementary schools, we do not learn 
that our country has been managed in an incomplete, 
tentative fashion ever since the loss of the war. Nor do 
we seriously grapple with the issue as adults. 
But everyone recognizes the discomfort generated 
by this unnatural state of affairs. Japan is well 
established as a nation unable to address its bad 
blood. But at least the truth survives, alive and well, in 
stories told to children. Perhaps it's fair to say that 
the unique sympathies we label as otaku were born 
the moment Japan comprehended the sincerity of 
these storytellers. 


7. An Endless Summer Vacation 


Oh summer sunset past the view in the slow days 


Orange days, orange sky in the slow days 


The long, long summer vacation never seems to end 
| dream of becoming someone else, with the face of 
my childhood 


Oh yeah, one faint memory upon another 
Oh yeah, they determine who we are 


Oh summer sunset, orange circle in the sunset sky 
That too-smooth color, packed with drama, story told 
too often 
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Oh Summer Sunset Past The View In The 
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Orange Days, Orange Sky In The Slow 
Days 
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Figure 1.28 
Mushroom cloud of the hyd: 
d at Bikini Atoll on h 


Oh yeah, | can't get to feeling naive 
Oh yeah, life's not that big a deal 


In the everyday with nothing lost, we feel fine 


From beyond the horizon, the same sound as always 


‘Spending these days like I'm bored 

Gotta give these days a hard time, too 
(Fishmans, “Slow Days,” 1996; lyrics and music 
by Shinji Sat)* 


The first atomic bomb hit on August 6, at the height of 
summer. The war was over. Summer is the season when 
the story ends and hell begins. Peace was immediately 
transformed by a unique sense of time. The blinding 
white light of the sun and the light of the atomic bomb 
coalesced, delineating the beginning and end of 
the narrative. 


Postwar Japanese narrative themes jumble 


summer vacations together with leukemia; many tell 
stories of doomed love. This still holds true today, as 
proven by the enormous success of the 2004 movie 
Crying Out Love from the Center of the World, based on 
a novel by Kydichi Katayama that sold an incredible 
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three million copies upon publication. Indeed, the story 
begins with a heroine who has leukemia. 

The protagonist, Sakutar6é (named after the poet 
Sakutard Hagiwara), is a high-school junior in a 
regional city. The story opens with the death of his 
girlfriend, Aki. Saku and Aki's friendship goes back 
to middle school, but they first become romantically 
involved as sophomores. In the second semester of 
his junior year, Saku learns that Aki has leukemia. Her 
parents ask Saku to take their daughter to Australia 
when she recovers. Saku buys tickets and sneaks Aki 
out of the hospital on her birthday; they celebrate with 
acake on the train to the airport. Aki collapses at the 
airport, and Saku cries out for help. Aki is rushed back 
to the hospital, only to die. Several years later, the 
adult Saku returns to his hometown with his new lover. 
The high-school campus is rife with memories of Aki. 
Amid a flurry of cherry blossoms, Saku quietly scatters 
Aki's ashes from a glass bottle, which he has kept 
since her death. 

Art critic Noi Sawaragi has studied the frequent 
appearance of leukemia as a motif in tragic love 
stories, noting, “It derives from the radioactive fallout 
in the aftermath of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and the 
Marshall Islands hydrogen bomb tests.” 

Sawaragi and | were both born in 1962. We were born 
into the period of Japan's rapid economic growth, not 
a time of remarkable social tumult. Our generation 
coincides with the first otaku generation. (For the record, 
Sawaragi is not an otaku.) Deeply influenced by TV 
media at the dawn of the TV age, we have been dubbed 
“The TV generation.” The transition from black and 
white to color, JFK's assassination, the Vietnam War, the 
moon landing, and archival footage of World War II: 
we've been deluged by these images. And we've 
wondered, why does Japan have a military if we've aban- 
doned war? The reason remained in limbo. Because any 
child, seeing that archival war footage, must have asked 
his parents, “Why did we lose the war?” “What are the 
Self Defense Forces?” Our parents would have cited 
the atomic bombs and disparities in economic power. 
A military based on equivocation, parents stuck trying 
to explain the contradictions between the Peace 
Constitution and the Self Defense Forces: everything 
in Japan is ambiguous. Our generation swallowed its 
profound frustration at the rift between reality and the 
information available in the media, and it festered inside 
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us. This created our pathological obsession with real- 
ity and realism, as we attempted to identify the source 
of our frustration. 

The leukemia angle and its origins: atomic bombs 
and hydrogen bomb tests. 

| quote the iconic encounter of the fishing boat 
Daigo Fukuryd Maru with a hydrogen bomb test, so 
familiar to the Japanese, from Noi Sawaragi's latest 
book, World War and World Fairs (Bijutsu Shuppan-sha, 
2005). It illustrates the origins of the never-ending atomic 
bomb scenario. 


On March 1, 1954, the Daigo Fukuryd Maru was 
exposed to radiation from a hydrogen bomb test... 

Hoping to compensate for poor fishing off the 
shores of Midway, the Daigo Fukuryd Maru sped 
towards the Marshall Islands. On March 1, as the 
ship pulled in its catch, a ball of fire something like 
the sun rose in the distance, followed by concussive 
waves. Rain mixed with particles like white sand fell 
over the crewmembers as they hurried back to port. 
These were the “ashes of death.” They invaded the 
fishermen's bodies without mercy through the 
mucous membranes of the eyes and nose, contami- 
nating them with radiation from the inside out; on 
September 23 of that year, the first of the crew 
members, Aikichi Kuboyama, died. The health of the 
remaining twenty-three crew members (whose 
at the time) continued 
to suffer from long-term radiation side effects, and 


average age was twenty-fi 


many have already passed away, due to liver cancer 
and other afflictions... 

The many hydrogen bombs tested in the Marshall 
Islands during this era were born of the acceleration 
of the U.S.-Soviet nuclear test race. In order to 
generate explosions significantly more powerful than 
those of the atomic bombs, the United States 
was already employing “3F Bombs.” These bombs 
exploded in a three-phase process of fission-fusion- 
fission, and bomb casings were frequently coated 
with depleted uranium. “Bravo” (an unforgivable 
name), a hydrogen bomb that shocked even its 
creators with its demonic destructive force, was a 
natural extension of 3F strategies. 

Its fifteen-megaton power remains beyond imag- 
ination. By some calculations, the total TNT tonnage 
deployed by both sides over the four-year Japan-U.S. 
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War amounted to three megatons. Imagine an 
explosion five times that powerful unleashed in an 
instant upon a coral reef protected only by beauti- 
ful, emerald green waters. But the terror of Bravo 
lay not only in its destructive force. The mushroom 
cloud it generated rose into the stratosphere, scat- 
tering its massive radioactive material into the jet 
stream, where it circulated over the world... 

In fact, Japan's Pacific coastline experienced 
heavily radioactive rains in Bravo's wake. In May 
1954, Japan reported a Geiger count rate of 86 
thousand counts per minute per liter of rainwater. 
(pp. 332-36) 


The Japanese were exposed to radiation from the 
atomic bomb blasts and then again through hydrogen 
bomb tests. A blast of pure white light, a summer 
eternally seared. That orange-colored circle, leukemia, 
and summer vacation. My own consolation, a still 
endless summer vacation. The unending pain, the 
festering, seeks to break out of this dilemma. 


8. The Bi 
the World 
The creators of DA/CON IV Opening Animation would 


st that Shouted Love at the Heart of 


come to occupy a central place in the current anime 
world. The key members of the DAICON group opened 
the science-fiction store General Products, which was 
professionally incorporated as Gainax in 1984 upon 
production of the feature-length anime The Wings of 
Honneamise (released in 1987). Neon Genesis Evangelion 
(pl. 33), written and directed by Hideaki Anno and 
produced by Gainax, is the landmark otaku anime 
film, which marked the most brilliant moment of 
otaku subculture. 

Evangelion became an explosive hit immediately 
after the twenty-six original episodes were first 
broadcast on television in 1995-96. Caught up in the 
cult-like fervor surrounding the work, fans willingly 
accepted the controversial and irregular release of the 
subsequent film: unable to complete it on time, Gainax 
released an unfinished version to theaters in March 
1997 and released the final version a few months later 
as a different film. This phenomenon points to the 
complicit relationship by then formed in the world of 
animation between the creators and the audience, which 
recognized Evangelion as an instant entertainment 
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classic. The original TV series and the subsequent 
feature films attracted not only anime fans but also 
young culture-lovers and anime veterans who had out- 
grown otaku obsessions. Evangelion is an unsurpassed 
milestone in the history of ofaku culture. 

The story is set in 2015, fifteen years after the Second 
Impact, a deadly cataclysm of global magnitude that 
originated in Antarctica. The new city of Tokyo 3 is 
suddenly attacked by “Angels,” unidentified enemies 
that take various forms including gigantic creatures 
and a computer virus. NERV, a special U.N. agency 
charged with fighting the invaders, deploys Evangelions, 
all-purpose humanoid weapons piloted by three 
specially chosen fourteen-year-old kids (Shinji, Rei, 
and Asuka). 

A complex amalgam of science fiction and human 
drama in the form of robot anime, Evangelion show- 
cased Gainax's skillful animation, along with Anno's 
bold use of white-on-black subtitle graphics and speedy, 
almost subliminal construction of action sequences. 
In many ways, Evangelion is a meta-otaku film, through 
which Anno, himself an otaku, strove to transcend the 
otaku tradition. 

While dutifully paying homage to the pop- and ofaku- 
culture landmarks that preceded it, Evangelion pushed 
its depiction of the psychological and emotional strug- 
gles of the young motherless pilots to the extreme. The 
final scenes were presented in a few different forms 
and media, including the original TV version, the 
feature-film version, and finally the DVD version, which 
combined the preceding two. Each was unfailingly 
controversial. Especially shocking were the final two 
episodes of the TV series, which unconventionally mix 
anime scenes with drawings and video footage. These 
episodes focus on Shinji, the central character among 
the pilots, and his painful search for what his life means 
both as a person and as an Evangelion pilot. With the 
purposeless Shinji's interior drama taking center stage, 
Evangelion is the endpoint of the postwar lineage of 
otaku favorites—from Godzilla to the Ultra series to 
Yamato to Gundam—in which hero-figures increasingly 
question and agonize over their righteous missions to 
defend the earth and humanity. 

The final sequence of the theater version, which 
incorporated scenes from the TV version in a some- 
what confusing manner, constituted the apogee of 


otaku anime. 
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The title of the final episode of the TV version is 
“The Beast that Shouted A/ at the Heart of the World.” 
(The use of katakana, a Japanese syllabic script, for 
the word ai allows the term to carry the double mean- 
ing of homonyms “love” and “I.") Both the title and 
concept are borrowed from Harlan Ellison's eponymous 
science-fiction novel. In a contest pitting the audience 
(readers), who are normally on the receiving end of 
entertainment, against the author's vision, who can fly 
higher? How far can the audience both compel and 
follow the director's vision? With Evangelion, the 
director Anno raised a challenge to works that refused 
to allow audiences any escape from the reality of their 
own self-consciousness. 

The subtitle to the film version's final sequence also 
alludes to science fiction, referencing the film Charly 
(based on Daniel Keyes's Flowers for Algernon), which 
was released in Japan as Magokoro o kimi ni (My heart 
to you). Evangelion also incorporated references and 
elements, such as the “Spear of Longinus” and “AT 
(Absolute Terror) Field,” that were freely adapted 
from Judeo-Christian religious mysticism, psychology, 
biology, and a wide range of sources. Their juxtaposi- 
tion with robots and anime provoked widespread 
speculation and much deeper readings. This simula- 
tion-based approach stood Japanese anime's 
fundamental disregard for dramatic themes on its head. 
But ultimately, by arousing sympathy in its audience, 
it laid bare a true otaku heart. 

It is the final scene of the film version. When Shinji 
comes to he has been asleep, naked. Rei, also naked, 
straddles him, her hand poised to melt and fuse 
with Shinji's torso. The Humanity Complementation 
Program will ensure that all humans liquefy, fuse, and 
become one. The giant crucified on the cross deep 
beneath the special agency NERV is recognized as 
Lillith, and all humans are destined to merge with her, 
ultimately fusing into one. Lillith was the biblical 
Adam's first wife, but the children born of their union, 
Lilin, were regarded as demons; they represent 
humanity in the film. 


Shinji: "Am | dead?” 

Rei: “No, everything's just becoming one. 

This is exactly the world you dreamed of.” 
Shinji: “But this is different. This isn’t it.” 

Rei: “If you wish for others to exist, once again, 
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Figure 1a.33 
Charly 
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Figure 1a.34 

Shinji and Rei merging, trom The End of Evangelion 
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the walls of your heart will pull you away from 
everyone else. A new terror of others will begin.” 
Shinji: “That's fi 


Shinji removes his hand from Rei's torso and shakes 
her hand. Shinji chooses a world in which a barrier 
separates him from others. He notices the others again. 
Those who have already fused begin to reappear in 
individual silhouettes as each person regains his 
individuality. On the beach, Shinji is strangling Asuka. 
Asuka caresses his cheek with her injured right hand. 
As he releases his grip, Shinji weeps and a tear lands 
on Asuka's cheek. Asuka blurts out, “That's disgusting.” 
“The End" appears in a corner of the frame, and 
abruptly, the film is over. 


Shinji longs for the self that has split away from him 
to acknowledge his remaining self. He would like for 
his neighbors to acknowledge him as well. And so he 
rejects total fusion with Rei; but he's wary of the pain 
that accompanies interaction with others. Should he 
let himself become the object of another's love? Alone 
with Asuka, the only person left who may understand 
him, Shinji tries to kill her. But as he strangles her, 
Asuka extends her hand to him. She strokes his cheek. 
Skin touches skin. Primitive communication, ambitions 
derailed. Even though he attempts to kill her, Shinji 
wants Asuka to understand his real intention: that what 
he really seeks is simply himself. But he also knows 
that this is impossible. Seeing this pathetic side of 
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Shinji, Asuka mirrors the response of society. She 
asserts that she finds Shinji, who is only capable of 
self-involved communication, “disgusting.” 

In the last scene of Katayama’s novel Crying Out Love 
from the Center of the World, the protagonist, Saku, has 
grown up. With a new lover in tow, he returns to a high- 
school campus drenched in memories of his dead lover. 
He is not in the least concerned that his new lover nei- 
ther knows he lost Aki to leukemia nor appreciates his 
memories of the dead girl. In fact, his driving purpose 
is to reaffirm an enduring sentimentality that he has 
reserved entirely for himself, and it is this that triggers 
sympathy in the reader. 

In Evangelion, Shinji would fulfill his desire to 
complete a solitary journey of the heart by murdering 
Asuka, his only counterpart. 

The drama of this murder attempt exists on the level 
of a child who discovers the meaning of life by killing 
a frog. Such paralysis signifies both the ofaku's apex 
and his genesis. 

In a sense, the search for a place in the world, which 
so torments Anno’s alter-ego Shinji, is the insurmount- 
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able challenge facing Japan. Our relief at finally putting 
the trauma of the war behind us was brief, for we 
immediately were confronted by our inability to 
devise an independent future. Japan is now enmeshed 
in the search for what it means to have a self. 

On the other hand, in his “journey to self-abandon- 
ment,” Miura Jun, the man who coined the term yuru 
chara, asks whether or not there is a self worth search- 
ing for; the more such paradoxes emerge, the more a 
meaningless “journey of self-discovery,” which offers 
no apparent or ultimate independence, becomes the 
theme of Japan. 


9. Otaku 

It is impossible to avoid otaku in any discussion of 
contemporary Japanese culture. Although some otaku 
prize themselves as “genetic” otaku, all are ultimately 
defined by their relentless references to a humiliated 
self. Though obsessed with personal taste and 
individualism, otaku can cultivate friendships based 
on shared interests. They excel at radicalizing insular 
information. They thoroughly reject those who stray 
outside the boundaries of shared interests. 

Japanese society has consistently ridiculed otaku 
as a negative element, driving such personalities into 
the far corners of the social fabric. 

There is a slight but absolute gulf between “sub- 
culture” and otaku. If we define subculture as “cool 
culture from abroad,” otaku is “uncool indigenous 
Japanese culture"; as otaku insist, “at least it's home- 
grown.” Otaku are mercurial, and embrace the internal 
contradiction of considering such definitions “un-otaku.” 

Nevertheless, the incident that spurred the impulse 
to purge otaku from the world exposes the stark 
reality of otaku anthropology for all to see. After the 
arrest of Tsutomu Miyazaki, a kidnapper and murderer 
of children, media images revealed his otaku-esque 
existence in a windowless room lined with wall-to-wall 
stacks of videos; the otaku lifestyle was thus demonized 
as a symbol of evil. 

The otaku aspect of the cult group Aum Shinriky6 
triggered a media bonanza, disseminating an impres- 
sion of otaku as evil incarnate. From the amateurish 
technology of its self-produced propaganda videos and 
electrode-equipped helmets for followers, to the launch 
of its Mahapésha store selling cheap homemade 
computers in Akihabara (Tokyo's electronics district) 
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to raise cult funds, Aum Shinrikyé could be character- 
ized by its wide-ranging otaku-esque behavior. The 
clincher was the sect's creation of a detoxification 
system dubbed “Cosmo Cleaner,” a direct appropriation 
of the identically named radiation-disposal device 
prominently featured in Space Battleship Yamato. Aum 
Shinriky6's otaku dimension had become so extreme 
that the group was perceived throughout Japan both 
as a laughingstock and as an incomprehensible species. 

Yet otaku continue to proliferate, heedless of the 
criticism centered in society's reservations about such 
incidents, probably because ofaku existence fits so 
effortlessly into Japanese lifestyles. 

Otaku emerged in the late 1970s. Their forerunners 
were obsessed with accumulating information, and 
radicalized the critical assessment of TV animation, 
science fiction, and other subcultures then perceived 
as nothing more than children's entertainment. They 
comprised the growing fan base for Space Battleship 
Yamato; the intensely cliquish founding members of 
the special-effects science-fiction magazine Uchdsen 
(Spaceship), created in 1980 by Asahi Sonorama; and 
the DAICON group. The definitive otaku animation 
works, Space Battleship Yamato and Mobile Suit Gundam, 
are pivotal in the way that Marcel Duchamp's urinal is 
pivotal as a twentieth-century work of art; subsequent 
works are derived from interpretations and reinterpre- 
tations of these paradigms. Products aimed at this 
obsessive fan base still proliferate, and the otaku 
market continues to expand gradually, though it has 
already reached its peak. 

The latest generation of otaku emerging in the 
post-Tsutomu Miyazaki era no longer exists in 
hermetic isolation. They have also ceased to attract 
social disdain. This is because otaku have proliferated 
so widely that they no longer form a minority. They are 
integrated so thoroughly into the mainstream that first- 
generation otaku have become difficult to distinguish 
from everyone else. 

Otaku will never be outmoded and will continue 
to proliferate because they constantly transform 
themselves. 

In every domain—from the world of games, to 
the Internet, to a world of pop-idols—otaku swiftly 
discover the loci of exchange between intense Eros 
and consciousness, never tiring in their efforts to fuse 
with such realms. Every otaku category sublimates into 
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Figure 10.36 
Spaceship, inaugural issue (cover) 
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fantasy, fueled by gargantuan information stores, 
integrated research, and the otaku quest for Eros. As 
a result, although their world has begun to overlap with 
reality and ofaku have gradually begun to merge with 
the mainstream, they remain unable to shed the air of 
the grotesque. 


10. Seven-Eleven 


Just one more, one more call from you and we can 
start over 

But if we keep this up, my memories of you will be 
destroyed 

Vl do my best 

| want to grow the teeny-tiny guts of a defeated athlete 


These days, | play ‘til around 8 or 9 p.m. 
1 go to the convenience store, | go to the disco and watch 
rental videos with girls | don't know 

| don't know if this is as good as it gets, but none of it 
compares to you 


In those days, | got drunk on Kahlua-milk 
These days | can drink bourbon-sodas with the guys, 
but I don't really like them 


Let's get off the phone and meet in Roppongi, 
come meet me, now 

| want to make up with you, one more time, 
over Kahlua-milk 


Girls are so fragile, which is why they need to be 
protected, as much as possible 

But I've never been able to be that kind of man, I'm sorry 
Vil do my best 

I want to grow the teeny-tiny guts of a defeated athlete 
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We're both stuck in our stupid little pride 
You treated me to Kahlua-milk on my birthday 
When | had one the other day, it made me want to cry 


Let's get off the phone and meet in Roppongi, 
come meet me, now 
| want to make up with you, one more time, over 
Kahlua-milk 
(Yasuyuki Okamura, “Kahlua-Milk,” 1990; lyrics and 
music by Yasuyuki Okamura)* 


At the height of the bubble economy, from the mid- 
1980s to the early 1990s, Japan spent money. This 
economic frenzy, similar to the climate surrounding 
the rise of Pop Art in America, visited a Japanese 
culture grown obese from cultivation in a greenhouse. 
The vicissitudes of reality grew more compelling than 
fiction. With a manic feeling of having conquered the 
world, without any heed for the future, and trusting only 
the upward momentum of the bubble economy, we 
observed a mirage that bore us straight into the 
future. And when that mirage vanished, we felt relief, 
as if to say, “That's right, this is what reality looks like.” 

We realized that life was perfectly fine with just a 
modicum of joy. No need to party-hearty every day of 
your life, No one was starving, no one was that bored. If 
you were hungry, you'd go to the convenience store. In 
the mood to shop, you'd go to Don Quijote. And soon, 
the basis of everyday life depended on convenience 
stores and discount shops. The local convenience store 
is now a significant factor in apartment-hunting. 

Seven-Eleven currently dominates the convenience- 
store market. The chain opened its first store in 1974 
as a Japanese incarnation of American Southland 
Corporation's 7-Eleven. Employing distinctly Japanese 
distribution strategies—including completely comput- 
erized inventory controls, meticulous replenishment 
of perishable goods via nine deliveries per day, and 
the elimination of warehouses—Seven-Eleven currently 
controls 10,303 of Japan's 37,691 convenience stores, 
boasting the highest gross sales in the country, an 
annual total of more than 23 billion yen (nearly 222 
million dollars). 

The next revolutionary retail outlet to settle into the 
urban landscape was Don Quijote. It offers a unique 
“condensed array" retail space that suggests you've 
wandered into an Asian bazaar. Brand-name goods, 
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Figure 1a.38 

Bank Band 

Sdshi sai (Like-minded musicians 
get together and jam; limited edition) 
(G8;6:4838) (LIMITED EDITION) 


The CD Soshi soai consists of Bank Band's cover 
versions of songs by various artists, including 
“Kahlua-Milk" and “Ode to Joy” (quoted in the 
text), Bank Band was formed by Takeshi Kobayashi 
and Kazutoshi Sakurai to aid their non-profit 
organization, “ap bank,” which makes loans to 
environmental projects. They seek meaning in 
history by archiving, respecting, and renewing it 
Their goal is to travel along the vertical temporal 
axis of Japanese culture without reference to 
external factors, 
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Figure 1a.39 
Miura Jun 

Muura Jun’s Yuru Chara Show 
HIS VOKOMSFT IVA 
2004 
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electronics, and apparel are displayed in an environ- 
ment reminiscent of a tropical jungle, which customers 
can “explore” as they shop. It is the thrill of wandering 
into a maze. Don Quijote’s forty thousand products vary 
constantly, and it is the only place in the world where 
Louis Vuitton bags can be seen next to toilet paper. 

The stores are open day and night, but the quintes- 
sential Don Quijote experience unfolds late at night: 
peak sales hours fall between 10 p.m. and midnight. 
Unlike the late-night markets of convenience stores, 
where customers make purchases to satisfy immedi- 
ate needs, young people flock to Don Quijote nightly 
in order to “kill time” in a new kind of urban amuse- 
ment, like moths to a flashlight. 

The capitalist economy has become the world’s 
philosophy. It proliferates because it offers the image 
of a society where life is easy and no one starves. 
Pleasure motivates everything. People create environ- 
ments spurred by their own desires. In Japan today, 
we've nearly perfected a living environment based on 
consumer supremacy that's very comfortable, easy, and 
nearly stress-free. 

\f you have a convenience store, you'll be fine. For 
a little entertainment, check out Don Quijote. Your 
scenario for a happy society free of starvation is 
now complete. 


11. Yuru Chara 

Japan is a treasure trove of kawaii characters: Hello 
Kitty, Pokémon, Doraemon, TarePanda (“Drooping 
Panda"), and Anpanman (“Bean-Paste Bread Man")— 
the list goes on and on. By now, kawaii has even entered 
the global vocabulary. 

These characters, which first won popularity with 
children, either were spun off from manga and anime or 
were corporate icons; all were regarded as promotional 
products. At this point, countless characters are 
generated exclusively for merchandising, supported 
by a flood of specialty magazines featuring such 
products. Kawaii characters, upheld by a global 
market, are now in riotous proliferation. 

Today, with the character boom at its height, one 
branch of these creatures has already fallen by the 
wayside. Miura Jun, the multitalented popular illustra- 
tor and creator of up-to-the-minute slang—a veritable 
subculture king with links to the ofaku world—has 


delved into this hopeless, stranded population, infus- 
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ing it with newfound significance and reinventing its 
members as yuru chara (pl. 32). 

The Japanese term yurui suggests a sense of loose- 
ness and lethargy. Combine the abbreviation yuru, from 
yurui, with chara, from “characters,” to form yuru chara. 
Miura first coined the term to describe the characters 
created independently by regional municipalities and 
tourist boards. He justifies their existence from an 
animistic point of view, employing his own rhetoric, 
but it is possible to evaluate them from another 
perspective: art criticism and appreciation. 

Like wabi and sabi, synonyms for Japanese aesthetic 
sensibilities, yurui evades ready translation. The best 
way to comprehend the term is to place it along the 
extended lineage of words such as aware (sensitivity 
or subjective emotion) and okashi (emotional attrac- 
tion), which appeal to human emotion. 

A prime candidate for a historical precedent is /n 
the Cool of the Evening, by Kusumi Morikage, an ink 
artist of the Edo period (1615-1868). According to the 
art critic Nobuo Tsuji, author of The Lineage of the 
Extraordinary (1970), 


Many [nature scenes] are passive and drenched in 
an admiring, empathic tone, as though infused with 
a sense of aware. We must not, however, overlook the 
fact that, among Japanese depictions of nature, 
although all stem from the same roots of emotional 
empathy towards nature, there are those that stand 
apart by projecting active feeling towards the liveli- 
ness and energy of nature. This distinguishes the 
spirit of aware from the spirit of okashi, as observed 
by Yoshie Okazaki, delineating works infused with 
the cheerfulness of a heart open to its subject. (The 
History of Japanese Art 7: How to Look at Japanese 
Art, lwanami Shoten, 1992, p. 21) 


We may thus discover the inevitability of yuru/ within the 
trajectory of Japanese history. 

In addition, the transition from kawaii to yurui 
reflects a significant degree of sexual incapacity, or a 
sense of impotence. There are no dramatic stories 
linked to these characters, which convey only a sense 
of lethargy to their audience. Embodying only oppor- 
tunism by default, lives are bestowed on these creatures 
in the service of effervescent public events. Each sports 
expressions “spaced-out with peace.” Yuru chara stand 
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Figure 12.40 
Anpanman 
PIURYLY 
1988 


Character created 


Figure 1a.41 
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Figure 1a.42 
Kusumi Morikage 
In the Cool of the Evening 


17th century 

‘Two-panel screen; light colors on paper 
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Tokyo National Museum 


in for the Japanese themselves: once everything had 
been blown away in a flash, an infantile and impotent 
culture gained strength under the rubric of an 
unfounded, puppet national infrastructure. What 
emerged was a culture frozen in its infancy, earlier than 
adolescence or even childhood. 

Kawaii and yurui characters sprout from this soil. 
Once you have thoroughly digested kawaii, the yurui 
sensibility is a logical next step. The day is coming 
when the world will sneer at its own inconstancy, its 
vacuity, with derision. 
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12. Phantoms in the Brain 

The narrator of a TV documentary based on V.S. 
Ramachandran's Phantoms in the Brain (written with 
Sandra Blakeslee; William Morrow, 1998) notes, “Our 
bodies move according to signals sent out from the 
brain, and the brain can be fooled.” 

Ramachandran's book introduces the central case 
study of the documentary, an American man who lost 
his entire arm in a motorcycle accident. He describes 
feeling his lost hand and missing fingertips pulse with 
pain; these are symptoms of a “phantom limb." The 
patient is in a terrible predicament and reports 
frequent, searing pain in his fingertips since the 
accident. He endures extended periods of pain akin to 
burning in flames. The author encourages his patient 
to try an experiment. He hands him a box, the use of 
which is first described with a female patient: 


To enable patients like Irene to perceive real move- 
ments in their non-existent arms, we constructed 
a virtual reality box. The box is made by placing a 
vertical mirror inside a cardboard box with its lid 
removed. The front of the box has two holes in it, 
through which the patient inserts her “good hand” 
(say, the right one) and her phantom hand (the 
left one). 

Since the mirror is in the middle of the box, the 
right hand is now on the right side of the mirror and 
the phantom is on the left side. 

The patient is then asked to view the reflection of 
the normal hand in the mirror and to move it around 
slightly until the reflection appears to be super 
imposed onto the felt position of her phantom hand. 
She has thus created the illusion of observing two 
hands, when in fact she is only seeing the mirror 
reflection of her intact hand. If she now sends 
motor commands to both arms to make mirror 
symmetric movements, as if she were conducting 
an orchestra or clapping, she of course “sees” 
her phantom moving as well. Her brain receives 
confirming visual feedback that the phantom hand 
is moving correctly in response to her command. 

Will this help restore voluntary control over her 
paralyzed phantom? (p. 46)* 


In the documentary, the male patient puts his hand in 
the box. After the experiment, he says that his phan- 
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Figure 1a.43 
V.S. Ramachandran and Sandra Blakeslee 
Phantoms in the Brain (cover) 
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tom limb is cured, that the pain has gone. He also says 
that if he repeats the therapy process by putting his 
hand in the virtual reality box, his pain will again 
recede. He claims that fictitious information gained 
from an illusion eliminates the trauma of the accident. 


Continuing with Dr. Ramachandran's case study, 


Three more weeks passed until one day Philip called 
me, very excited and agitated. 

“Doctor,” he exclaimed, “it's gone!” 

“What's gone?" (I thought maybe he had lost the 
mirror box.) 

“My phantom is gone.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You know, my phantom arm, which | had for ten 
years. It doesn't exist anymore. All | have is my phan- 
tom fingers and palm dangling from my shoulder!”... 


The experiment suggests that when Philip's right 
parietal lobe was presented with conflicting 
signals—visual feedback telling him that his arm is 
moving again while his muscles are telling him the 
arm is not there—his mind resorted to a form of 
denial. The only way his beleaguered brain could 
deal with this bizarre sensory conflict was to say, 
“To hell with it, there is no arm!" (pp. 49-50)* 


We Japanese exist in a state exceedingly similar to 
Philip's physical condition. In other words, we don't 
have both arms, yet we imagine that we feel the pres- 
ence of two normal limbs. None of us recognize that 
one is a phantom. We feel pain in an arm that 
doesn't actually exist. The fingers of that nonexistent 
arm throb with pain. It's impossible to get rid of it, 
because no one understands why or how. At the height 
of the bubble economy, hoping to eliminate our lost 
arm, we held drunken orgies, the equivalent of ortho- 
pedic surgery. But our pain persisted. Its source was 
our forced remediation to Westernization and our 
predicament as a nation situated in the ambiguous 
environment that followed defeat in the Pacific War. 
In other words, our country was not functioning 
normally. Like Dr. Ramachandran's patient, Philip, 
Japan has continued to operate with a phantom arm 
throughout the postwar era. 
Until now, Japan has rejected otaku profoundly. 
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Why? Because Japan didn't want to acknowledge its 
missing arm. Because we didn't want to accept that 
our bodies were inadequate. 

Otaku are characterized by individualism, a patho- 
logical obsession with realism, and a groundless, 
optimistic attitude toward the future. There is no 
deceit or duplicity in the pathetic yuru chara's 
profoundly lethargic smiles. Otaku and the throng of 
yuru chara function as Japan's virtual reality box. Japan 
puts both arms in the box. And resolutely confronting 
both arms in the mirror, we Japanese recognize that 
one arm is a phantom. When the information gained 
from the virtual reality box reaches the brain, the phan- 
tom limb should vanish. This creates an altogether 
different reality. How can we Japanese comprehend 
and interpret our missing limb? 

Regardless of winning or losing the war, the bottom 
line is that for the past sixty years, Japan has been a 
testing ground for an American-style capitalist econ- 
omy, protected in a greenhouse, nurtured and bloated 
to the point of explosion. The results are so bizarre, 
they're perfect. Whatever true intentions underlie “Little 
Boy,” the nickname for Hiroshima's atomic bomb, we 
Japanese are truly, deeply, pampered children. And as 
pampered children, we throw constant tantrums while 
enthralled by our own cuteness. It's the denouement 
of a culture, nourished by trauma, snugly raised in the 
incubator of a society gone slack. We feed at Seven- 
Eleven, acquire cultural artifacts at Don Quijote, and 
satisfy our intellectual curiosity with cell phones and 
computers. We hold the illusion that anything can be 
concentrated within our reach, that every kind of infor- 
mation can be centralized on our desktops. If the world 
finds a way to maintain a convenient enviroriment free 
of starvation indefinitely, there's no doubt its future 
will look like our present. 

Unconditional love for things that are kawaii and 
hetare. An otaku lifestyle. A guileless heart that 
mistakes its affection for misery, self-derision, and 
masochism for a conscience. 

Now the world lies at our desktop fingertips. 

Our experiences, this prescription for self-medicated 
denizens of a castrated nation-state, may well be 
appropriated in the future world as an exemplary model 
of rehabilitation. 
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13. Robots 

The Japanese are unusually driven to create robots. 
And not just in manga and anime—they are also 
infatuated with actually making them. This fascination 
stems from Astro Boy and Mobile Suit Gundam, and 
the myriad works of robot anime that followed. 

Karl Capek first coined the word “robot” to describe 
an artificial human in his 1920 play, RUR Rossum's 
Universal Robots. \n 1926, Metropolis featured a female 
robot, and in 1950, Isaac Asimov established the “three 
laws of robotics” in the science-fiction novel /, Robot. 
The following year, manga maestro Osamu Tezuka first 
began to serialize Astro Boy in the magazine Shénen 
(Boys), under the title Atom Ambassador. Tezuka, ever 
alert to cutting-edge foreign culture, clearly had a flash 
of inspiration about how to transplant the overseas 
movement to impoverished postwar Japan. 

The genesis of the title Tefsujin 28, another magnum 
opus of postwar manga/anime, vividly evokes the scars 
of war. In an interview in Figure-6 (Figure king) magazine, 
Teruhiko Yokoyama, Tetsujin 26's creator, explained that 
he had come up with the name from memories of watch- 
ing B-29s during the war. “In the firebombing of Tokyo, 
huge pieces of steel flew through the sky. | could never 
get that image out of my head, and it became the basis 
for my ‘iron-man' [tetsujin] idea.” In other words, Tetsujin 
28 was inspired by a bomber. There are innumerable 
popular manga based on robots; one quick lineage would 
include Jiré Kuwata and Kazumasa Hirai's Eightman 
(1963), G6 Nagai's Mazinger-Z (1972), Fujiko F. Fujio's 
Doraemon (anime begun in 1973), Tadao Nagahama's 
Ultra Electromagnetic Robot Combattler V (1976), 
Yoshiyuki Tomino's Mobile Suit Gundam (1979) and Space 
Runaway Ideon (1980), Studio Nue's Super Dimension 
Fortress Macross (1982), Mamoru Oshii's Mobile Police 
Patlabor (1989), and Hideaki Anno's Neon Genesis 
Evangelion (1995). 


Honda is currently at the vanguard in developing 
human-style robots. Established as a motorbike 
manufacturer, the company launched its robot project 
when it decided to ensure a sustainable future by 
lowering harmful emissions and achieving a level of 
safety suitable for vehicles used for human transporta- 
tion. The completed robot stunned the public. 
Its alarmingly supple motion, and the spectacle of a 
robot walking upright—as if it had stepped straight 
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from a manga- or anime-inspired dream—took our 
breath away. 

The general public's interest in robots is also 
remarkable; more than fifty robot contests are now 
held in Japan over the course of a year. The most 
famous of them, known as RoboCon, has evolved into 
an annual event broadcast on NHK (Japan's public 
broadcast network). This event, which inspired a fea- 
ture film, now comprises an early step on the career 
paths of technology-minded high-school students. 

RoboCon began in 1988 with a dozen technical high 
schools. Since then, the competition has been 
enhanced through restructuring and subdivision into a 
range of competitive categories, from Kosen RoboCon 
(for students of k6t6 senmon gakké, or technical high 
schools), Daigaku RoboCon (for daigaku [university] 
students in Japan), ABU RoboCon (Asia-Pacific Robot 
Contest, for university/college/polytechnical students 
in the Asia-Pacific region), and IDC RoboCon 
(International Design Contest, for university students 
from seven countries). This year marks the eighteenth 
and fourteenth anniversaries of Késen RoboCon and 
Daigaku RoboCon, respectively. In Kosen RoboCon, 
126 tech-school teams will compete in preliminary 
contests, with 25 making it to the finals; whereas in 
Daigaku RoboCon, 73 university teams will submit 
ideas on paper, and 20 will be selected to proceed to 
the finals. The final competitions will be broadcast on 
primetime television. 

In addition to RoboCon, two thousand of Japan's 
12,500 junior high schools hold robotics contests as 
part of their technical curricula. 

Seen in this context, it is no surprise that Honda's 
robot project provoked such a commotion. With Honda's 
announcement, a robot-production craze hit Japanese 
corporations. No doubt each firm will develop programs 
in tune with its individual corporate philosophy, but it is 
difficult to imagine this mania in any other country. 

The founders of these corporations, who dreamed 
of Astro Boy, fund these initiatives, and the Gundam 
generation implements them. 

Astro Boy and Tetsujin 28 were born directly of the 
raw experience of war to become the impetus for 
Japanese dreams. Mobile Suit Gundam portrayed 
robots as ever-more-real weapons. Its protagonist 
ponders the meaning of war, the meaning of life. 

The brain specialist Dr. Takeshi Y6r6 believes that 
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Figure 1a.44 
Osamu Tezuka 

Episode 6: “Denkd Ningen" (Flashlight man), 
from Astro Boy 
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TV anime series 


Figure 1a.45 
ASIMO (Advanced Step in Innovative Mobility) 
FYE 

2000 

Humanoid robot created by Honda Motors 
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Figure 14.46 

Scene from /dea Competition: National Robot 
Contest for Technical High Schoolers 2004, 
finals in Tokyo 
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human ambition has shifted towards the creation 


of “humans.” 


The flow of biological science from past to future 
runs not in a straight line, but rather in a spiral. In 
the nineteenth century, experimental embryology 
focused on newts—amphibians. The twentieth 
century saw a shift to chickens and now mice. This 
trajectory ultimately points to humans. Although 
biologists still insist that they aren't working 
towards humans, but instead in a different direc- 
tion, any objective review of history reveals that 
the path has turned, and is aimed in a human 
direction. Yes, what humans will ultimately create 
are humans. (from Kokoku hihyé [Advertising 
criticism], January 2000, p. 101) 


Humans regard robots as extensions of themselves 
and alter-egos. For the Japanese, in particular, robots 
are the avant-garde of self-portraiture, poised to 
become reality. 


14. New Type 
Mobile Suit Gundam (pl. 30) defined the current 
trajectory of Japanese robot anime. The detailed 


histories, mechanical images, realistic portrayals of 
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humans, and references to abortive communication 
found in subsequent works in the genre all take Gundam 
as their standard. “New Type" signifies a conceptual 
structure first forged by Gundam, a framework so 
powerful that it continues to stimulate new works and 
drive the anime world twenty-five years after Gundam's 
initial broadcast. 

Of course, Gundam also rewrote the book on robot 
anime. Its reevaluation of the axiomatic meaning or 
purpose of fighting an enemy, and provision of a 
context that gave the enemy a righteous cause, startled 
Gundam's original audience. Prior to Gundam, robot 
anime had served up moralistic stories featuring a 
“mecha” (mechanical) protagonist and his nemesis, 
who were engaged in pro-wrestling-style battles with 
tactics intended to attract children. Originally, robot 
anime was simply a promotional tool devised by toy 
companies to sell their robots, and all storylines were 
linked to marketing strategies. Then Gundam's director, 
Yoshiyuki Tomino, decided to challenge this status quo. 

Tomino started out as an animator at Tezuka's 
production company, Mushi Pro, which expanded 
operations after Astro Boy's huge success. The com- 
pany is known for nurturing the animators who went 
on to lead the anime world. In addition to Tomino, Mushi 
Pro fostered a veritable who's-who of the giants of 
contemporary anime: Rintar6, Gisaburé Sugii, Osamu 
Dezaki, and Yoshikazu Yasuhiko. After leaving Mushi 
Pro, Tomino made his way in the anime world. In his 
autobiography, he describes his efforts to validate his 
existence as an animator by drawing storyboards for 
TV anime, including such high-end programs as Heidi, 
Girl of the Alps and Marco, produced by Isao Takahata, 
who laid the foundations for realism in Japanese anime 
(along with Hayao Miyazaki). All the while, Tomino was 
searching for his own form of anime realism. 

Opportunity came in the form of an offer to direct 
several robot anime films, culminating with Gundam 
and its long-awaited New Type conception. The 
encyclopedic handbook Gundam Officials (K6dansha, 
2001) describes the defining elements of this concept: 


The core of Zeonism, the greatest philosophy of this 
century [“Universal Century,” the periodization 
employed in Gundam], is the New Type theory. The 
human race has a subliminal adaptability to new 


environments, and when civilization advances to the 
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Figure 1a.47 
Yoshiyuki Tomino 
Dakara boku wa 
Animage pocket edition (cover) 

TRS Mig—yP=x-Ya XM (RM) 

1983 

Book (publisher: Tokuma Shoten Co., Ltd.) 
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Figure 1a.48 

Amuro Ray from Mobile Suit Gundam 
(episode 1) 

CREME TI FLIED POL, 
1979 


TV anime series 


point of colonizing space environments, our race 
will devise a new, specially adapted human form. 
[This form] will possess clairvoyance and the 
requisite environmental cognizance for survival in 
the vast region we know as the cosmos. Its powers 
will also enable smoother human communication, 
allowing [these humans] to perceive the totality of 
things without any misunderstanding. Historical 
imperative dictates this. 

Zeon Daikun christened this race “New Type.” 

Because New Types understand things in totality, 
they communicate in modes that far surpass the 
restricted channels of language. This results in an 
expansion of cognition not limited to New Types, but 
extending to all humanity. Thus, New Type society 
will function by human consensus, and will correct 
any individual errors immediately, eliminating the 
improprieties of mutual misunderstandings. The 
composite, common consciousness born of this 
expanded communication and its attendant intellec- 
tual capacity is the essence of New Type. (pp. 533-34) 


Thus described is an evolutionary process in which 
a new human race—a race adapted to life in space, 
a race that devises a new form of communication 
that facilitates understanding without language— 
emerges as a by-product of our expansion into space 
and the future. 

The notion that aborted communication causes 
intertribal warfare and prejudice is an enduring theme; 
it appears in the biblical account of the Tower of Babel, 
in which God garbles human language to bring the 
tower's construction to a halt. Our dependence on a 
language that is inadequate for communicating our in- 
tentions and needs, and the resulting strife, prejudice, 
and misunderstandings, pose obstacles that humanity 
strives to overcome. 

Later, in Neon Genesis Evangelion, Hideaki Anno 
outlined his Human Complementation Program, 
offering a tragic denouement for the New Type model. 
In a sense, this was Anno's reply to Gundam's vision of 
expanded communication. 


VS. Ramachandran’s description of Savant Syndrome 
in Phantoms in the Brain is suggestive of the New Type. 
The term Savant Syndrome is commonly used to 
describe people with mental disabilities who nonethe- 
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less possess astounding memories; they are capable 
of accurately reproducing music or landscapes to which 
they have been exposed. 


Consider the possibility that savants suffer early 
brain damage before or shortly after birth... Is it 
possible that their brains undergo some form of 
remapping as seen in phantom limb patients? Does 
the prenatal or neonatal injury lead to unusual 
rewiring? In savants, one part of the brain may for 
some obscure reason receive a greater than average 
input or some other equivalent impetus to become 
denser and larger—a huge angular gyrus, for exam- 
ple.... An angular gyrus doubled in size could lead 
not to a mere doubling of mathematical ability but 
to a logarithmic or hundred-fold increase. You can 
imagine an explosion of talent resulting from this 
simple but “anomalous” increase in brain volume. 
The same argument might hold for drawing, music, 
language, indeed any human trait. (p. 196)* 


Amuro Ray, Tomino's protagonist, is a shy, antisocial 
New Type who awakens to war. It is inevitable that 
humans who are born and dwell in low-gravity space, 
with radiation levels that far surpass those on earth, 
will be fundamentally different from humans born and 
raised on this planet. For the Japanese, the hope that 
a New Type will emerge in this environment is an 
inevitability, born of the confluence of reality and 
postwar trauma. 


15. Children 

We have always searched for a setting to believe in. 
Certainly our home, the country in which we were born 
and raised, should qualify as something we can count 
on. But for us, such trust has always been conditional. 

We probably owe this to our experience of native soil 
as something that can be reduced to nothing in a flash; 
this has dulled our instinct for building foundations. 
Besides, it is clear that our society is hardly founded on 
absolute justice. 

Astro Boy is a child-type robot invented as a compan- 
ion for the human race with the hope of creating 
a peaceful future. A little boy named Shétaré pilots 
Tetsujin 28, an amalgam of robots symbolizing weapons 
and the B-29, which evokes the terror of firebombed 
Tokyo. Akira is a child whose experimental subject code 
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Figure 1a.49 

Shétaré from Tetsujin 28 (episode 70) 
(RA2B8)B708 5 0 'SBEMG, 

1965 


TV anime series 


Army test subject no. 28, 
from Akira, vol. 2 (page 298) 
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1985 
Book (publisher: Kodansha) 
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number, 28, is derived from Tetsujin 28. Amuro Ray finds 
himself on the battlefield as a young boy, even though 
he belongs to a super-race, the New Types. Shinji, from 
Neon Genesis Evangelion, is a youngster capable of 
synchronizing himself with a robot, but he is hopeless 
when it comes to verbal communication. Nobita, the 
protagonist of Doraemon, is a young loser. All are 
children who want to stay children against the will of 
society. How are they to maintain their worlds? Postwar 
manga and anime are defined by this dilemma. 
Robots are refined to a level at which they compen- 
sate for the inadequacy of human communication, 
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Figure 1a.51 
kicell 

Earth in My Window, including 
“Enola Gay" and “Earth in My Windos 
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2004 

CD (cover! 
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expand human capabilities, and even possess self-con- 
sciousness. With the aid of such robots, humans can 
evolve into superhuman New Types. People themselves 
become a black hole: life in death, transformation, 


repeated mutation. Thought stops and the child never 
grows up. Sucked in by kawaii, you lose initiative, or 
laugh at your own lethargy and take a robot for a real- 
world partner. And yet, amidst it all, people awaken and 
evolve toward a new humanity. 


A flash, all is gone. We have been protected, borne 
sickness, become rich, and lost everything. Our hearts 
have been broken, comforted, and captivated. And now, 
we wait for death. 

We have no choice but to prepare for death as 
children. 

This is the bizarre reality we have inhabited since 
the atomic bombs fell and we tasted defeat. 


The coming future, the near future. The pursuit of 
aggressive economic growth inevitably requires that 
we pioneer new frontiers. And so the human race must 
eventually emigrate to space. How will the human body 
and heart survive an environment in which high 
levels of radiation pierce our bodies? 

Then, we Japanese will have developed the robots 
to protect us, the philosophies to guide us, and the 
characters to comfort us. In that flash, we found a way 
to glimpse a future in which the concepts of time and 
space have warped. 


16. Earth in My Window 


There's Columbia, and good old Mongolia 
Africa, singing in the rain 
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‘Smoking Arabia, stalwart Poland 
And Japan, always dreaming 


Where did you come from 


Leaving that centipede scar 


Reflected in the window, your familiar face 
| await the day you come to Earth 


Phoenicia in the sea, far-eyed Rome 
China, who has finished its letter 


Sleeping America, starry-skied India 
Spain, who reminds me of you 


Someday green shoots in the rubble 


At dawn, where shall we set out for? 


On the beach at dusk, let us meet our dreams 


Kissing under a tree, | await the day 


When the large bird takes flight and murmurs on a stone 
The overflowing mysteries drift like clouds 
Reflected in the window, your familiar face 
| await the day you come to Earth 
(kicell, “Earth in My Window,” 2004; lyrics and music 
by Takefumi Tsujimura)* 


In “Earth in My Window,” it's night in America. Japan is 
always dreaming. 
While America sleeps, Japan has been daydreaming. 


Greetings, you are alive. |, too, am alive. 

Inscribe the trajectory, the arc of our lives, and warp 
the coordinates of time and space. Finally, take your 
place in the future, signify equivalent meanings. The 
world is utterly homogenous. It will always ignore 
dimensions and contort itself, but someday it will 
quicken with life. And someday it will integrate and 
present itself to us. 

Evolution and progress are not our only dreams. After 
interminable mutation, a deformed abomination, a face 
hideous with scars, there is still meaning in life. Our 
culture may be repulsive, but | want the future to know 
the meaning of our lives. 
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SUPERFLAT TRILOGY 


GREETINGS, YOU ARE ALIVE 


SUPERFLAT TRILOGY 
RE BSEETWS 


Takashi Murakami 
(Translated by Office Miyazaki, Inc.) 


1. On the Eve of Superflat 
With Little Boy, the Superflat trilogy comes to a close. 

The whole project began with a simple question: 
“What is art?” What concepts or viewpoints would 
truly guide an inquiry into the meaning of art in 
Japan? The search for answers to this question was 
the underlying mission of the Superflat project. My 
inquiry into the true nature of art in Japan has been 
coordinated along two axes. Along the vertical axis 
of time, | have gone back to explore Japanese art 
history; and along the horizontal axis of culture, 
| have charted a matrix of manga, animation, 
fashion, music, and anything happening now in 
the creative world. The result, the Superflat trilogy, 
has been presented in two forms: publications 
and exhibitions. 

The project began in 2000, with the publication of 
the book Super Flat, which accompanied an exhibi- 
tion of the same name. Part 2 was the exhibition 
Coloriage, held in 2002, which did not have a 
catalogue. Now, in 2005, we have finally come to Little 
Boy, the publication and exhibition. All in all, a 
six-year project, but the beginnings of Superflat 
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Figure 1b.1 

Super Flat, Parco Gallery, Tokyo 

(SUPER FLAT). #@PARCO¥ 1 5 — 

April 28-May 29, 2000 

Exhibition flyer (designed by Takaya Gotd) 
29.7 x 21 em 
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Figure 1b.2 
Takashi Murakami, ed. 

“Tokyo Pop,” special feature, published in 
Kokoku hihyo (Advertisement criticism), 
no, 226 (cover) 

#1 TOKYO POP) FIL. titi *F12265 (te¥ 
April 1, 1999 

Monthly magazine 

(publisher: Madra Publishing Co., Ltd.) 
21 x 14.8 x 0.7 cm 


Figure 1b.6 

Superflat, installation view at Henry Art Gallery, 
with works by Enlightenment (Hiro Sugiyama: 
right), Groovisions (sculpture). Yoshitomo Nara 


(partition wall), Chiho Aoshima (tar wall), and 
Aya Takano (lett) 
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Figure 1b.7 
Superfiat. installation view at Henry Art Gallery. 


with work by Katsushiqe Nakahash (foreground) 
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Figure 1b.8 
Coloriage, insta!lation view at Fondation Cartier, 
with works by Makoto Aida (left wall asd center) 
and Chiho Aoshima (right 
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Figure 1b.9 

Coloriage, installation view at Foncation Cat tier, 
with Pohumon 
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actually came earlier, in 1999. 

By this, | refer to the “Tokyo Pop” special feature 
in the April 1999 issue of KGkoku hihyd (Advertisement 
criticism), a year before the publication of Super Fiat. 
The essay written for this feature contains the core 
concept that informs the entire project. 


“Greetings, You Are Alive: Tokyo Pop Manifesto” 
Japan's creations are springing to life in the world 
art scene. The art world in the West is searching 
for the next new theory. This search has reached as 
far as Asia, a less-Westernized cultural sphere in 
which Japan, and its capital Tokyo, are receiving 
the most attention. 

Postwar Japan was given life and nurtured by 
America. We were shown that the true meaning of 
life is meaninglessness, and were taught to live 
without thought. Our society and hierarchies were 
dismantled. We were forced into a system that 
does not produce “adults.” The collapse of the 
bubble economy was the predetermined outcome 
of a poker game that only America could win. 
Father America is now beginning to withdraw, and 
its child, Japan, is beginning to develop on its own. 
The growing Japan is burdened with a childish, 
irresponsible society; a system guaranteed 
to thwart the formation of super wealth; and a 
pervasive anti-professionalism. 

Three apparently negative factors, including 
1) a value system based on an infantile sensibility, 
2) a society without any definitive standard of 
wealth, and 3) amateurism, are now helping to 
engender a new world of creativity. 

The special feature “Tokyo Pop” focuses on ten 
artists active in Tokyo who are capable of having 
international appeal, even when judged by Western 
standards. Their artistic expressions have the 
power to present an entirely new standard to the 
West. Using three key words, | will explain the 
reasons for this and investigate what is real in 
Tokyo and Tokyo's pop culture... (p. 58) 


What emerged quite clearly out of the “Tokyo Pop” 
feature was the idea that, as a concept, the magazine 
editor's suggested theme of Pop was too narrow to 
comprehensively explain postwar Japanese culture. 

The cultural style developed by the victor just 
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doesn't seem to fit the loser, Japan. 

| found it imperative to construct a new mode of 
thought, a new name for what Japanese culture 
had become. 

With critical acclaim, “Tokyo Pop” made a splash, 
prompting a new project to create a book along this 
line of thought. This was the beginning of the Superflat 
project. While working on the production of the book, 
| happened to think of the made-up word “superflat” 
for the title. The name fit. 


2. The Superflat Project Begins 
“Superflat.” 

The word originated in a sales pitch made by two 
L.A. gallerists to sell my paintings, something like, 
“How about this painting? It's super flat, super high 
quality, and super clean!" | thought | saw a basic 
truth about Japanese culture in these words, no 
different from the words that might be used to sell 
Japanese cars or electronics. If Japanese culture 
could not transcend this flat surface, it would not 
achieve respectability as “culture.” Thus | launched 
a project under the rubric of Superflat as a critical 
endeavor to overcome that sales pitch. 

So what is “super flat"? 

The words denote a flattened surface, the work- 
ing environment of computer graphics, flat-panel 
monitors, or the forceful integration of data into an 
image. The flat reality left when Pop fizzled; a 
flattened, self-mocking culture. Japan lost the war, 
and came this far—though not on its own—with its 
economic growth haunted by a tortured past. | needed 
to look at what was flat, and why it had to be super. 


“The Super Flat Manifesto” 
The world of the future might be like Japan is 
today—super flat. 

Society, customs, art, culture: all are extremely 
two-dimensional. In the arts, it is particularly appar- 
ent that this sensibility has been flowing steadily 
beneath the surface of Japanese history. Today, the 
sensibility is most present in Japanese games and 
anime, which have become powerful elements of 
world culture. One way to imagine super flatness is 
to think of the moment when, in creating a desk- 
top graphic for your computer, you merge a number 
of distinct layers into one. Though this is not a 
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Figure 1b.3 
Takashi Murakami, ed. 

Super Flat (cover) 

FSUPER FLAT, (#48) 

April 28, 2000 

Book (publisher: Madra Publishing Co., Ltd.) 
3x 23x 150m 


Figures 1b.4, 5 
Fiat, insta 


2000. Top: entrance: bottom: w 
Bome (left) and Aya Takano (righ 


terribly clear example, it suggests to me a sense 
of reality that is very nearly a physical sensation. 
| have lined up both the high and the low of 
Japanese art in this book in order to convey this 
feeling. | would like you, the reader, to experience 
the moment when the layers of Japanese culture— 
such as Pop, Erotic Pop, otaku, and H.1.S.-ism 
[international tourism fostered by the cut-rate travel 
agency H..S.]—fuse into one. 


Where is our reality? 


This book hopes to reconsider super flatness, a 
sensibility that has continued to contribute to the 
construction of Japanese culture as a worldview, 
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demonstrating that it is an original concept that 
links the past with the present and the future. 
During the modern period, as Japan has been 
Westernized, how has this super flat sensibility 
metamorphosed? If we can grasp this clearly, then 
our position today will come into focus. 

The current, progressive form of the real in Japan 
runs throughout this quest. We might be able to 
find an answer to our search for a concept of how 


to live. Super flatness is an original concept of the 
Japanese, who have been completely Westernized. 

Within this concept, seeds for the future have been 
sown. Let's search the future to find them. Super flat- 


ness sets the stage for the future. (Super Flat, p. 5) 
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Figures 1b.8, 9 


oriage, installation views at Fondation Cartier 


pour l'art contemporain, Paris, 2002 
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Figure 1b.10 
Superflat Gala 

(SUPERFLAT) 413 

January 12, 2001 

Individual party ticket (image by Groovisions) 
for opening gala at The Museum of 
Contemporary Art, Los Angeles 

29.3 x 25.3 cm 
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Figure 1b.11 
Superfl 
Conten 
by Yoshitome Nara 


(sculpture), and Aya Takano ( 


We published a book and organized an exhibition 
in conjunction with it. The exhibition was presented 
as a traveling show at event spaces, first at the 
Shibuya branch of the fashion department store 
Parco, and then at its Nagoya location. People from 
the Museum of Contemporary Art in Los Angeles 
(L.A. MOCA) visited the exhibition, and this visit 
led to its U.S. tour. 

The MOCA exhibition grew in size, encompass- 
ing twice as many works and objects as the original 
Japanese exhibition. The response was far greater 
than anyone expected. More than ten thousand young 
people came to the opening, waiting in lines until 
1 a.m. The exhibition's success at MOCA attracted 
the attention of other museums, and soon the 
exhibition was off to the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis and the Henry Art Gallery in Seattle. 


3. Part 2: Coloriage 

In 2002, we moved to the Cartier Foundation for 
Contemporary Art in Paris with Coloriage, the second 
installment of the Superflat series. 


“Coloriage = Paint by Numbers” 
Since the Meiji Restoration in 1868, Japanese art 
has conformed to the outlines of Western art, 
taking care to stay within the lines and slapping 
on color without grasping the real meaning of the 
art. Then came World War II, and Japan's loss in 
the Pacific War. The explosive inundation of 
American culture darkened the outline we were to 
follow. The superimposed outlines of American 
and European art provided a framework for 
Japanese art in the postwar period. Yet sometime 
in the last ten years, those constraining “paint-by- 
numbers” outlines completely dissolved. Now we 
have hastily and haphazardly begun to draw new 
outlines with our own hands. Our new forms of 
expression come not from Western-style “art,” but 
from what the West calls “subculture.” Our paint- 
by-numbers diagrams are now drawn by Japan, 
a country where no distance exists between 
mainstream culture and subculture. 

When Japonisme arose in Europe, Westerners 
enthusiastically embraced a culture of the other, 
a stunning and different culture from the Orient. 


This encounter helped open a new era in Western 
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art. It is fitting and significant that the exhibition 
Coloriage should take place in Paris, the birthplace 
of Japonisme. 

While keeping in clear relief the temporal and 
conceptual distance between the current creative 
scene in Japan and the era of Japonisme, and 
acknowledging our place in the context of Western 
art, we venture into uncharted territory, a new 
context-in-progress, ever freshly transformed 
and deformed. We seek a new Japonisme—or 
perhaps an escape from Japonisme. This is what 
we aim to discover, and our first step is Coloriage. 
(From the revised version of the introductory 
panel for Coloriage) 


The first Superflat exhibition in Japan completed 
what the preceding book had started. But the 
meaning of the exhibition changed when it went to 
America. Although Superflat may have carried the 
label of “art” in Japan, it never escaped its subcul- 
ture identity. But in America, where the hierarchy of 
genres is well established, the exhibition was imme- 
diately accepted into the critical discourse of art. In 
the same Western context, the exhibition was invited 
to France as an “art exhibition,” plain and simple. 
That exhibition was Coloriage, for which we made 
every effort to select artists working in the undiffer- 
entiated border areas of postwar Japanese culture. 

Coloriage, presented alongside a solo exhibition 
of Murakami's work and given the subtitle Kawaii! 
Vacances d'été (Cute! Summer vacation), became 
such a sensation that it made the word kawaii part 
of the French vernacular. 


4. The Trilogy Concludes 
Little Boy, organized on the request of Japan Society 
in New York, is the concluding chapter of the Superflat 
trilogy. This book constitutes our message, which 
encompasses the entirety of this project begun in 
the year 2000. 

| hope you enjoy both the book and the exhibition. 

Many artists participated in this project over the 
course of its three installments. | thank them again 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Also, | extend my gratitude to the institutions that 
made our exhibitions possible, and to their staffs, 
who made it all happen. | can't list all of their names, 
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Figure 1b.12 

Coloriage, Fondation Cartier pour I'art 
contemporain, Paris 

(Coloriage) se. AIL F + TRUCK INEA CU) 
June 26-September 29, 2002 


Exhibition press release, illustrated with works 
by Kiichi Tsutaya (center) and Chiho Aoshima 
(left and right) 

63 x 624m 
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but one person deserves particular mention: Chiaki 
Kasahara, co-creator of the project and producer of 
the entire Superflat trilogy. The excitement and 
emotion we've shared cannot be put into words. In 
the six years since producing the “Tokyo Pop” 
feature for Kékoku hihy6, her energy, unparalleled 
passion, and steadfast determination have given me 
the energy to persist in the project of defining the 
true nature of postwar Japanese culture. 


“Tokyo Pop Manifesto,” the precursor to the Superflat 
trilogy, carries the subtitle, “Greetings, You Are Alive.” 

After writing “Earth in My Window” (the lead 
essay for this volume), | asked several friends for 
their comments. Below is an excerpt from the 
comments | received from Noi Sawaragi, a colleague 
and contributor to this book, who explains the mean- 
ing of Little Boy better than | could myself. In closing, 
| would like to share his words with you. 


The same phrase [Greetings, you are alive], 
presented in Super Fiat, is repeated here after 
several years, and its tenor has changed dramat- 
ically. Before, it sounded lighthearted, and that 
very lightness somehow made it depressing. 
Now, its dark, ominous echo invigorates the reader, 
awakening the strength to live. 

Blunt as it may seem, when | read “Earth in My 
Window,” it gave me the strong impression that 
“The Super Flat Manifesto” had taken the idea of 
“flat"—or rather, “leveling"—from the “Suiheisha 
Declaration” issued by Suiheisha (Levelers’ 
Association), an organization that strove to 
eradicate the caste-like system of burakumin 
discrimination; you adapted the meaning of level- 
ing and applied it to the dissolution of the hierarchy 
between high art and subculture. By assigning the 
former to the West and the latter to postwar Japan, 
you tried to revive the concept of leveling in a new 
critical context. (Since ancient times, the buraku- 
min [outcastes] and their predecessors, long 
victims of discrimination, were often entertainers 
or craftsmen and excelled in the arts—thus, they 
remind me of otaku.) It may be said the revolution- 
ary element of the “Suiheisha Declaration” was 
that it did not simply try to level the playing field 
by saying “all men are created equal”; rather, it 
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Figure 1b.16 
Superfiat Gala in specially prepared space, 

The Museum of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles, 
January 12, 2001 
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affirmed the identities, ancestry, and heritage of 
the burakumin by declaring, “the time has come to 
be proud of who we are.” Likewise, “The Super 
Flat Manifesto” did not make the righteous claim 
that Japanese can produce high art just like 
Westerners; instead, you aimed to recreate global 
art by changing the value system, proclaiming, “the 
time has come to take pride in our art, which 
is a kind of subculture, ridiculed and deemed 
‘monstrous’ by those in the Western art world.” 
Such logic may easily lead to a kind of reversed 
nationalism. But | see no danger of this in your 
concept. Because it has become clear by now, in 
light of the current global situation, that the notion 
of “human” that informs high art and nationalism 
was invented in modern times to conceal the fact 
that humans themselves are a kind of “monster” or 
“cyborg,” and | believe “The Super Flat Manifesto” 
was issued as a critique of this very notion. Art 
is, at its root, made by these “demons,” and at 
odds with the everyday life we live. In this sense, 
art is fundamentally antagonistic to humanity. 
Modern society has thus strained to reconcile the 
two, but it was an impossible task from the start. 
| believe that the time has come to return art to 
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the hands of the monsters, who were here before 
humans. The unimaginable tragedy caused by the 
atomic bombs made this clear, rather unexpect- 
edly. For Western civilization, that was the greatest 
Pandora's box of all, into which postwar Japan was 
born. 

What we need most now is to concoct a 
completely new manifesto that embraces our new 
existence created out of the chaotic junk found in 
the Far Eastern islands located at the bottom of 
this Pandora's box. This manifesto will replace the 
modern “human manifesto” that made art into “art” 
as we know it today. In this light, | felt that 
your Superflat could be the harbinger of a new 
“ex-human manifesto” that will guide us in the 
twenty-first century. | felt so happy when | read 
through your new essay, because it was made not 
from high and noble materials, but solely from the 
massive amount of meaningless and unorganized 
junk aimlessly produced daily in Japan. (Excerpted 
from an e-mail from Noi Sawaragi to the author, 
February 8, 2005) 


We are deformed monsters. We were discriminated 
against as “less than human" in the eyes of the 
“humans” of the West. 

Noi Sawaragi's mail confirmed my belief: the 
Superflat project is our “Monster Manifesto,” and 
now more than ever, we must pride ourselves on our 
art, the work of monsters. 


Greetings, you are alive. 

Earth is alive, and it will die. History begins, and 
it will end. But until that final instant, only by know- 
ing the meaning of history can we sense that we are 
alive now. 
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For the Pop Culturati, Patterns That Say Tokyo Cool 


Figure 1b.17 
Ariel Swartley, “For the Pop Culturati, 
Patterns That Say Tokyo Cool,” New York Times, 
April 22, 2001, sec. 2:37 
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LIST OF ARTISTS AND STAFF 


Special Magazine Project 
“Tokyo Pop” 
Published in monthly magazine 
Kokoku hibyé (Advertisement 
criticism), April 1999 
ctor: Takashi Mure 
Participating Artists 
Hideaki Anno 
Groovisions 
Cornelius 
Hibiki Tokiwa 
Shinji Higuchi 
Masahiro Na} 
Yoshitomo Nara 
Hiromix 
Bome 
Henmaru Machino 


ami 


Publisher: Madra Publishing 
Co., Ltd, 

Editor: Chiaki Ke 
(Madra Publishing) 

‘Art Direction: Norio Nakamura 
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‘Super Flat (Book) 
Edited by Takashi Murakami 
Participating Artists 
Yoshinori Kanada 
Katsushika Hokusai 
1d Jakuchd- 
K6ji Morimoto 
Takashi Murakami 
Hitoshi Tomizawa 
Kané Sansetsu 
Hiromix 
Chiho Aoshima 
Tsuchida Bakusen 
‘AyaTakano 
Yoshitomo Nara 
Shigeyoshi Oi 
Katsushige Nakahashi 
Mr. 
Hideaki Anno: 
20471120 
Kishida Rydsei 
Enlightenment (Hiro Sugiyama) 
Groovisions 
Soga Shohaku 
Maeda Seison 
Tawaraya Sotatsu 
Bome 
Henmaru Machino 
Kentar6 Takekuma 
Tsutomu Nihei 
Masatumi Sanai 
sleep 
‘Chikashi Suzuki 
Fishmans 
Contributor: Hiroki Azuma 


Art Direction: Takashi Murakami 
Design 

Yoichir6 Ichige (Kaikai Kiki) 

Ira “Becky” Buch6 (Kaikai Kiki) 
Editors 

Chiaki Kasahara 

(Madra Publishing) 

Natsuko thara 

(Madra Publishing) 
Editorial Assistance 

Takeo Hanazawa (Kaikai Kiki) 

Yoshiyuki Mashimo (Kaikai Kiki) 

Tomoko Nishimura (Kaikai Kiki) 
Translation: Office Miyazaki, Inc. 

Hisako Miyazaki 

Alex Smith 

Hart Larrabee 

Ted Mack 


Publisher: Madra Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 
Published on April 28, 2000 


‘Super Flat (Traveling Exhibition: 
Japan Tour) 
Curated by Takashi Murakami 
Participating Artists 
Masafumi Sanai 
Chikashi Suzuki 
Hiromix 
Chino Aoshima 
Shigeyoshi Oi 
‘Aya Takano 
Katsushige Nakahashi 
Yoshitomo Nara 
Mr. 
Takashi Murakami 
Kentaré Takekuma, 
Tsutomu Nihei 
Henmaru Machino 
Koji Morimoto 
Bome 
Groovisions 
sleep 
Enlightenment (Hiro Sugiyama) 
Nakagawa Sochi 
(20471120/Masahiro Nakagawa) 
Zakyumiko 


Parco Gallery, Tokyo; 
April 28-May 29, 2000 
Organized by 
Yukari Omori (Parco) 
Parco Gallery, Nagoya; 
June 9-26, 2000 
Organized by 
Yasuharu Motohashi (Parco) 


Kiki) 
kai Kiki) 
Installation 

Mr. (Kaikai Kiki) 

Fish! Matsumoto (Kail 
Advertisement Design: 
Takaya Goto 
In-kind Support 

Canon inc. 

18M Japan 
Assistance 

Madra Publishing Co., Ltd. 

‘Tomio Koyama Gallery 

Marunuma Art Forest 
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‘Superflat (Traveling Exhibition: 
U.S. Tour) 
Curated by Takashi Murakami 
Participating Artists 
Masafumi Sanai 
Chikashi Suzuh 
Hiromix 
Chiho Aoshima 
‘Aya Takano 
Katsushige Nakahashi 
Yoshitomo Nara 
Mr. 
Kentard Takekuma, 
Henmaru Machino 
Hitoshi Tomizawa 
Yoshinori Kanada 
Koji Morimoto 
Bome 
Groovisions 
sleep 
Hiro Sugiyama 
Nakagawa Séchi 
(20471120/Masahiro Nakagawa) 


‘The Museum of Contemporary Art, 

Los Angel 

January 14 May 27, 2001 
Director: Jeremy Strick 
Chiet Curate 
Paul Schimmel 
Assistant Curator: 
Michael Darling 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis; 
July 15-October 14, 2001 
Director: Kathy Halbreich 
Senior Curator: 
Philippe Vergne 
Associate Curator, Visual Arts: 
Douglas Fogle 


Henry Art Gallery, Seattle; 
November 10, 2001-March 3, 2002 
Director: Richard Andrews 

Chief Curator: 
Elizabeth A. Brown 


Management 
Chiaki Kasahara (Kaikai Kiki) 
‘Tomoko Nishimura (Kaikai Kiki) 

Installation 
Mr. (Kaikai Kiki) 
Fish! Matsumoto (Kail 
Naotaka Hiro 

In-kind Support: Canon Inc. 

Assistance 
Blum & Poe 
Marunuma Art Forest 
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Coloriage (Exhibition) 
Curated by Takashi Murakami 
Participating Artists 
Takeshi Kitano 
Nigo 
Groovisions 
Kishin Shinoyama 
Makoto Aida 
Chiho Aoshima 
Mika Kats 
Mr, 
Rei Sats 
‘Shigeru Mizuki 
Klichi Tsutaya 
Rokuré Taniuchi 
shingo2 
Mobile Suit Gundam 
Pokémon 
TarePanda 
DiGiCharat 
Digimon 
Denpa Shdnen: Nasubi's 
Journey to Hell 


Fondation Cartier pour l'art 

contemporain, Paris; 

June 27-October 27, 2002 
Director: Horvé Chandés 
Chiet Curator: 

Hélene Kelmachter 


Management 
Gen Watanabe 


i Kasahara (Kaikai Kiki) 
Masako Ida (Kaikai Kiki N.Y.) 


Inst 
Fish! Matsumoto (Kaikai Kiki) 
Norito Sakai (Kaikai Kiki) 
Naotaka Hiro 

Image Editing: Yaichird Ichige 

Shipping: Mr. 

In-kind Support: Canon Inc. 

Assistance 
Tomio Koyama Gallery 
Galerie Emmanuel Perrotin 
Marunuma Art Forest 
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OTAKU TALK 


BleE<Kk-F 


Toshio Okada and Kaichiré Morikawa 
Moderated by Takashi Murakami 


(Translated and annotated by Reiko Tomii) 


Takashi Murakami: Okada-san, Morikawa-san, 
thank you for coming. Our topic today is the culture 
of otaku’ [literally, “your home”]. After Japan 
experienced defeat in World War Il, it gave birth to 
a distinctive phenomenon, which has gradually 
degenerated into a uniquely Japanese culture. Both 
of you are at the very center of this ofaku culture. 

Let us begin with a big topic, the definition of 
otaku, Okada-san, please start us off. 


Toshio Okada: Well, a few years ago, | declared, “I 
quit otaku studies,” because | thought there were no 
longer any otaku to speak of. 

Back then [during the 1980s and early 1990s], there 
were a hundred thousand, or even one million 
people who were pure otaku—100-proof otaku, if you 
will. Now, we have close to ten million ofaku, but 
they are no more than 10- or 20-proof otaku. Of 
course, some otaku are still very otaku, perhaps 80 or 
90 proof. Still, we can’t call the rest of them faux 
otaku. The otaku mentality and otaku tastes are so 
widespread and diverse today that otaku no longer 
form what you might call a “tribe.” 
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Figure 2.3 
Miyawaki Shoichi, president of KaiySd5, 

from 40th Anniversary Kaiyodo Exhibition Official 
Guide (World Photo Press, 5 May 2004), page 174 
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Figure 2.4 
Great Hanshin Earthquake, colla 
in Kobe, January 1995 
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Kaichiré Morikawa: Okada-san's definition of ofaku 
sounds positive, as if they're quite respectable. 

In my opinion, otaku are people with a certain 
disposition toward being dame*[“no good” or 
“hopeless"]. Mind you, | don’t use this word nega- 
tively here. 

To some extent, people born in the 1960s are 
saddled with the baggage of an “anti-establishment 
vision.” In contrast, ofaku, especially in the first 
generation, have increasingly shed this anti- 
establishment sensibility. 

It's important to understand that although ofaku 
flaunt their dame-orientation—an orientation toward 
things that are no good—it's not an anti-establish- 
ment strategy. This is where otaku culture differs 
from counterculture and subculture. 


TM: Indeed, otaku are somewhat different from the 
mainstream. They have a unique otaku perspective, 
even on natural disasters. For example, the reaction 
of Kaiydd6's® executive, Miyawaki Shdichi, to 
witnessing the destruction of the Great Hanshin 
Earthquake’ in 1995 was, “I know it's insensitive to 
say this [after such terrible disaster], but | think 
Gamera’ got it wrong.” You know, the aftermath of 
a real earthquake was used as a criterion in otaku 
criticism. 


TO: At the time of the earthquake, | raced to Kobe 
from Osaka, hopping on whatever trains were still 
running, taking lots of pictures. | agree, Gamera got 
it wrong. To create a realistic effect of destruction, you 
need to drape thin, gray noodles over a miniature 
set of rubble. Otherwise, you can't even. approach 
the reality of twisted, buckled steel frames. It was 
like, “If you call yourself a monster-filmmaker, get 
here now!” 

When Mt. Mihara® erupted in 1986, the production 
team of the 1984 Godzilla film went there to see it.’ 
They were true filmmakers. 


Wabi-Sabi-Moe 

TM: Morikawa-san will present an exhibition about 
otaku and moe’ [literally, “bursting into bud"] at the 
architecture biennale in Venice in 2004.° Your asso- 
ciation of otaku with architecture is unique. Please 
tell us about it. 
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TO: | was most impressed by your phrase, wabi-sabi- 
moe, in the exhibition thesis. 

Moe is not an easy concept to comprehend, but 
when you linked the three ideas linguistically, it made 
a lot more sense. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the concepts of 
wabi and sabi [meaning “the beauty and elegance of 
modest simplicity"] must surely wonder what's 
appealing about feigning poverty. 

Likewise, with moe, until you get the concept, I'm 
sure people question the origins of this seeming 
obsession with beautiful little girls, bishdjo."° But 
once you get it, you start to feel like moe might 
become a megaconcept, exportable like wabi and sabi. 


KM: The truth is, | made up that phrase to pitch 
the show. But suddenly it was a headline in the 
Yomiuri newspaper. 


TO: That's awesome. The fact that it became a 
headline means everybody can understand it. 


KM: It's a play on something the architect Arata 
Isozaki"' did in his exhibition, Ma,"? in Paris in 1978. 
He provided logical English explanations for such 
traditional concepts as wabi and suki [meaning 
“sophisticated tastes”) on exhibition panels. 

The key Japanese words—such as wabi, sabi, and 
suki—were inscribed in classical calligraphy and 
accompanied by lengthy English explanations printed 
in Gothic fonts. 

| decided I'd do the same with moe. 

There is a huge gap between people who know 
the word moe and those who don't. Every otaku 
person knows moe. For them, it's so basic. But it's 
not like all young people know the term. While at 
graduate school, | asked my colleagues about moe 
but almost none of them knew it. 

It dawned on me that most mainstream people just 
don't know it. 


TM: That disparity is really intriguing. 


KM: It clearly corresponds with another gap between 
those who know that Akihabara” is now an otaku 
town and those who don't. 

Those who do know couldn't care less that others 
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Figure 2.6 
Kaichiré Morikawa's de: 
Wabr-Sabi-Moe, in Morikawa, ed. 

Otaku: Persona = Space = City, exh. cat 
packaged with figure for the Venice B 
Ninth International Architecture Exh 
(Gentdsha, 10 September 2004), page 36 
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Akihab; 


are finally catching up, while those who don't know 
still think of Akihabara the way it's been portrayed in 
commercials for household-appliance stores. This 
gap reflects the state of Japanese culture and 
society today. 

To those who are unfamiliar with moe, | only 
half-jokingly explain, “In the past, we introduced 
foreigners to such indigenous Japanese aesthetic 
concepts as wabi and suki. These days, people abroad 
want to know all about moe.” A lot of people respond, 
“Oh, is that so...” 


TM: Morikawa-san, I'd like to ask you, then: What 
prompted otaku to gather in Akihabara? 


KM: Otaku are self-conscious about being conde- 
scended to, when they go to fashionable places like 
Shibuya."* 

But they feel safe in Akihabara, because they know 
they'll be surrounded by people who share their quirks 
and tastes. 

Over time, the focus of otaku taste shifted from 
science fiction to anime to erogé" [erotic games], 
as young boys who once embraced the bright future 
promised by science saw this future gradually eroded 
by the increasingly grim reality around them. | think 
they needed an alternative. 
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TO: | think kawaii" [literally, “cute"] is the concept 
Murakami-san exported throughout the world. 

Granted, Murakami-san's kawaii is alarming 
enough. But | wonder why | was further alarmed by 
Morikawa-san's formulation of wabi-sabi-moe. In a 
previous conversation we had for a magazine article, 
you said, “Otaku is about the vector toward dame.” 

As a way of expanding on that, when otaku choose 
this orientation, they head in the direction of becom- 
ing more and more pathetic. At the same time, they 
enjoy watching themselves becoming increasingly 
unacceptable. If you think about it, in a very, very 
loose sense, this is wabi and sabi. 

| suspect this orientation is inherent in Japanese 
aesthetics. If you look for a Western equivalent, it 
would be Decadence, or the Baroque, though theirs 
is a tendency toward excessive decorativeness. 
| imagine such people think of themselves not in 
terms of “See what we've done. We're amazing,” 
but more like, “See what we've done! How pathetic 


we are! 


TM: | have said this many times, but | ama 
“derailed” otaku. 

Neither of your situations applies to me. 

When | am talking to Okada-san, | remember feel- 
ing like | could never keep up with the distinctive 
climate of the otaku world. 

So, | now want to explore the real reasons why | 
escaped being an otaku. 


TO: Probably because otaku standards were so high 
when you tried to join them. Besides, | bet you wanted 
to go right to the heart of otaku, didn't you? 

The closer you tried to get to the heart of the otaku 
world, the farther you had to go. 


TM: That's not just true with otaku, though. The world 
of contemporary art is exactly the same. If you can't 
discuss its history, you won't be taken seriously and 
you won't be accepted on their turf. | kept being 
reminded of this while listening to you two talk. 


TO: In other words, just as you once had to know 
the history of contemporary art, now you have to 
understand moe, right? 
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Figure 2.11 
Digiko from DiGiCharat 
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Figure 2.12 
Kaichiré Morikawa's diagram, "Upward and 
Downward Shifts in Anime,” showing the 

“shift away from moe" (above), from Nausicaa 
to Motoko Kusanagi (Ghost in the Shel!) to Mei 
(My Neighbor Totoro) to Chihiro (Spirited Away); 
and “shift towards moe” (below), from Lum 
(Urusei Yatsura) to Serena (Sailor Moon) to 

Rei (Evangelion) to Ayu Tsukimiya (Kanon) 
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Otaku vs. Mania 
TM: This may be a frequent question, but what is 
the difference between otaku and mania"? 


KM: In otaku studies, we often argued about this 
distinction. Generally speaking, three differences 
have been articulated. 

First of all, mania are “obsessives” who are 
socially well adjusted. They hold down jobs and love 
their hobbies. In contrast, otaku are socially inept. 
Their obsessions are self-indulgent. This point is 
raised mainly by the self-proclaimed mania, critical 
of otaku. 

The second point concerns what they love. Mania 
tend to be obsessed with, for example, cameras and 
railroads, which have some sort of materiality (jitta/), 
while otaku tend to focus on virtual things such as 
manga and anime. In other words, the objects of their 
obsessions are different. 

The third point relates to the second one. A mania 
tends to concentrate on a single subject—say, 
railroads—whereas an otaku has a broader range 
of interests, which may encompass “figures,""* manga, 
and anime. 

Taken together, | would say—although Okada-san 
may disagree with me—that someone who is obses- 
sive about anime likes anime despite the fact that 
it's no good, dame. That's mania. But otaku love anime 
because it's no good. 


TO: Mania is an analogue of otaku. Obsessives are 
adults who enjoy their hobbies, while otaku don't 
want to grow up, although financially, they are adults. 
These days, you're not welcome in Akihabara if you 
aren't into moe. 

| was already a science-fiction mania when otaku 
culture kicked in. | can understand it, but | can 
neither become an otaku myself nor understand moe. 
[Laughs] 


TM: And I'm nowhere near Okada-san's level. | failed 
to become an otaku. Period. [Laughs] 


TO: | believe otaku culture has already lost its power. 
What you find in Akihabara today is only sexual 
desire. They all go to Akihabara, which is overflow- 
ing with things that offer convenient gratification 
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Figure 2.13 
keshi (left) and Yoshimi from DiGiCharat 
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Figure 2.14 
Akihabara 
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Figure 2.15 

Ujikintoki Sonome (vol. 4) from 

Weekly Dearest My Brother 

(HFIDE LOBES pALED Fase 


2004 
Plastic-figure assembly kit packaged 
with booklet (see pl. 20) 


Character design and figure mode: 
Ohshima Yuki 


Illustrator (cover): Yaki Shin'ichi 
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of sexual desire, made possible by the power of 
technology and the media. 


KM: But | think the sexual desire in Akihabara is 
different from that in Kabuki-cho." 


TO: Kabuki-ché is about physical sex. 
Because the heart of otaku culture shuns the physi- 
cal, it has renamed seiyoku [sexual desire] as moe. 
Sexual fantasies are becoming more and more 
virtual and “virtual sexuality” proliferates in 
Akihabara. 


KM: Many otaku think they like what they like 
even though they know these things are objection- 
able, when in fact they like them precisely because 
they are objectionable. This gap between their own 
perception and reality has made it difficult to 
distinguish otaku from mania. 

If we define otaku through this orientation toward 
the unacceptable, it's easy to explain the three 
differences between otaku and mania. Because if you 
like something that's socially unacceptable, you will 
appear antisocial. 

Another consideration is that material things are 
considered superior to the immaterial. So if you are 
interested in the debased, you naturally gravitate 
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toward the virtual. 

In addition, otaku don’t just purely love anime or 
manga, they choose to love these things in part as 
a means of making themselves unacceptable. That 
is why their interests are so broad. 

This dame-orientation is evidenced by the history 
of otaku favorites. Up until the 1980s, people who 
watched anime—any kind of anime, be it Hayao 
Miyazaki® or Mamoru Oshii?' or whatever—were all 
considered otaku. Today, Japanese anime is so 
accomplished that one film even won an Academy 
Award. As a result, grown-ups can safely watch, say, 
Miyazaki's anime without being despised as otaku. 

The upshot of this is, as soon as anime and games 
earned respectability in society, otaku created more 
repugnant genres, such as bishéjo games” and moe 
anime,” and moved on to them. 


TM: Morikawa-san, you're saying the essence of ofaku 
is their orientation toward dame, the unacceptable. 


KM: Yes, yes. But dame does not define something 
as bad or low quality. It's the self-indulgent fixation 
of otaku on certain things that is socially unacceptable. 


TO: | totally disagree. Morikawa-san and | have two 
vastly different conceptions of who are the core tribe 
of otaku. 

Morikawa-san, your otaku are “urban-centric”; they 
are the hopeless otaku who roam about Akihabara. 
That's why you say otaku are dame-oriented. You have 
to remember that only about fifty thousand people 
buy Weekly Dearest My Brother. It's wrong to 
define them as core otaku. 

In my experience, otaku like science fiction and 
anime not because these things are worthless, but 
because they are good. Otaku are attracted by things 
of high quality. 

Some otaku obsessions become hits, others don't. 
But according to Morikawa-san's definition, the ques- 
tion of “quality” becomes irrelevant in ofaku culture. 

But what's survived in otaku culture hasn't become 
unacceptable. It's survived the competition because 
its quality has been recognized. 

Once something like a bishdjo game achieves a 
certain level of quality, you buy it even if you don't 
actually like bishdjo games. | feel otaku are tough 
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customers who demand high standards. As a 
producer of videos and manga magazines, | was 
keenly aware of their standards and thought, “They 
make me work really hard because they won't fall 
for cheap tricks.” 


Generational Debate 
TM: | have to confess, | don't think | fully under- 
stand the moe sensibility. 


TO:The moe generation is mostly made up of otaku 
thirty-five or younger. 

| myself belong to the previous otaku generation, 
so frankly | don't understand moe. 

The generational shift is abrupt. Some people 
below a certain age know what moe is about. But 
those of us above that age can't figure out why they 
like bishdjo so much. It seems to us that they like 
anything involving beautiful young girls. 

There is a generational debate. The liveliest topic 
in the otaku world these past few years has been 
this generational debate. 

Among themselves, otaku refer to belonging to 
this generation or that. 


KM: I'm not that interested in the generational 
debate. Once you have a clear definition of otaku, 
then you can have a generational debate. But there is 
no generally accepted framework for understanding 
otaku. So it's futile to subdivide otaku. 


TO: Morikawa-san, what is your definition of otaku? 


KM: If you track the central focus of so-called otaku 
through the generations, Okada-san's generation 
focused on science fiction, followed by a generation 
that favored anime, which was in turn followed by 
another interested in moe anime and bishdjo games. 
How did this evolution take place? Manga provide a 
handy example. Before | was born [in 1971], college 
students reading manga on the trains were consid- 
ered a serious social problem. 

Back then, manga were for children. Grown-ups 
were supposed to watch TV dramas. Foreign TV 
dramas were better than domestic ones, and films 
were even better than that. And European films were 
considered more sophisticated than Hollywood 
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movies. There was a clear cultural hierarchy, and 
manga were at the bottom. The spiteful label of ofaku 
was attached to grown-ups who had unacceptable 
tastes and still enjoyed kids’ stuff. 

As far as society is concerned, today's otaku taste 
for moe is more repugnant than watching porn. 
Eroticism is not the only motivation that informs their 
fascination with moe. They have a strong urge for 
what is unacceptable. 

Otaku who buy Weekly Dearest My Brother not 
only feel affection for toy figures, but also enjoy 
being the kind of people who “buy embarrassing, 
tasteless things.” 


TO: Otaku are bashful. They are intelligent but so 
bashful that they're more comfortable with children's 
anime than with regular movies. 

They can shed their reserve if a serious idea 
is filtered though a “Made for Children” label. 
| suspect that people who love toys and figures, 
manga, and anime love them because they can see 
the world through this filter of reticence. 

Otaku consume this stuff because of the twist that 
indulges their shyness. 

At any rate, | have never seen an orientation 
toward the unacceptable among ofaku. 

For example, Space Battleship Yamato® dates 
from the first half of the 1970s, followed by Mobile 
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Figure 2.18 
Harmagedon 
OMX 


1983 (original film release) 
DVD of anime film (cover) 


Suit Gundam.* Now, Morikawa-san, would you say 
Gundam was more unacceptable than Yamato? | don't 
think so. 

The more examples | show you, the less solid your 
theory becomes. 


KM: Well, let me repeat myself. Being no good, dame, 
doesn't mean the quality is poor. On the contrary... the 
quality is very high, but it's a matter of self-conscious- 
ness on the part of otaku. They are concerned that 
their self-indulgence appears socially unacceptable. 


TO: Well, then, do you mean from the mid- to late 
1970s, things got progressively more unacceptable 
from Yamato to Gundam, and then Nausicaa of the 
Valley of the Wind?®’ | don't think so. 

An inclination for dame appears to exist because 
otaku have shifted to bishdjo these past few years. 
Within this limited context, you may have a point, 
but veteran ofaku have to disagree. 


KM: Generally speaking, | see a downward spiral. 

Aum Shinrikyd* was influenced by Genma Wars.” 
In the 1980s, otaku dreamt of Armageddon; they 
fantasized about employing supernatural powers to 
create a new world after the end of the world. 

But Aum's subway attack in 1995 thoroughly 
shattered the post-apocalyptic otaku dream of 
creating a new world in which they would be heroes. 

After their apocalyptic fantasies collapsed, they 
steadily shifted to moe. Before their Armageddon 
obsession, there was science fiction, which provided 
otaku with an alternative to the actual future. In the 
broadest terms, moe has replaced the “future.” 


TO: But your definition of science fiction is narrow. 
In Japan, science fiction was viable as a literature of 
alternative futures only through the 1930s. From 
the 1960s onward, science fiction became socially 
conscious, a lens into alternative societies. 

In Japan science fiction was associated with 
the future only during the brief period between 
World Wars | and II. As you know, Japan Sinks® by 
Saky6 Komatsu, a blockbuster in 1973, wasn't a 
story about the future. Futuristic science fiction 
never took off here. 
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TM: Morikawa-san, how do you define the “future”? 


KM: The future is not merely a time yet to come. It's a 
vision of the world based on scientific understanding. 


TO: Again, that is true only through the 1940s. Even 
the visions of the future presented by Robert A. 
Heinlein and Isaac Asimov were discredited by the 
harsh attacks from the New Wave movement." 

Whether we're talking about science fiction or 
anime, our views are so divergent. | don't see things 
the way you do, Morikawa-san. Not at all. 


KM: You mean, we have an unbridgeable gap? 


TO: Not necessarily. | am sympathetic to your 
observation that Expo '70® prefigured an otaku 
landscape, and that today's otaku are fascinated 
with moe. But as far as your definition of otaku is 
concerned, | think you are wrong. Because we are 
reading different “texts.” 


‘TM: I'm beginning to see a crucial generation gap 
between Okada-san and Morikawa-san. Speaking 
from my generation, |, too, find otaku more compelling 
than moe. 


TO: Murakami-san, | know you are preoccupied with 
otaku, but | don't think otaku will generate anything 
more interesting than moe. 

| belong to a group of model-tank makers. When 
| meet with them, | can't tell them apart from the 
guys who obsess about moe. They carry backpacks 
and wear sweatsuits. They look like stereotypical 
moe enthusiasts, but you never know which toy 
figure—bishdjo or model tank—they're going to pull 
out of their backpacks. 

If we refer to them as a “tribe,” they all belong to 
the same tribe, but the model-tank guys are never 
into bishdjo. Actually, they hate bishdjo. 


KM: How are they different from mania? 


TO: To answer your question, | have to go back to 
my own definition of otaku. The sole difference 
between mania and otaku is their social acceptability. 
Otaku are mania who are socially rejected. Conversely, 
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Figure 2.19 

Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence 
APRUR 
2004 

Film poster 


the hobbies of mania are those that are socially 
accepted. 

For example, the moment girls decide that motor- 
bikes aren't cool, motorbike mania become motorbike 
otaku. It's just a matter of societal labeling. That's 
the only difference between mania and otaku. 


KM: Doesn't that mean they are oriented toward the 
unacceptable? 


TO: No, it doesn't. Even if a motorbike mania suddenly 
becomes a motorbike otaku, he doesn't become an 
otaku because he is unacceptable. He only becomes 
unacceptable because society says he is. 

Let's use an extreme example. It's possible that 
one day the Japanese people will suddenly be 
defined as unacceptable. Say we become the enemy 
of the world for some reason. 

Would you then say we Japanese are inherently 
unacceptable? | don't think so. It boils down to the 
question of societal labeling. 


KM: In that case, let's suppose that one day anime 
is legitimized and enters school textbooks. Would 
otaku obsessed with anime today still love anime 
then? | think not. That's not plausible. 

Okada-san, if we accept your definition, otaku 
should love anime regardless of how society values it. 

If anime became so wonderful that schoolteach- 
ers recommended it to their students, would otaku 
still seek out anime? | seriously doubt it. 


TO: | can prove you wrong. Some otaku works are 
socially accepted, others are not. Anime films by, 
say, Hayao Miyazaki or Mamoru Oshii are respected. 
Have otaku lost interest and quit watching them? 
No. 

| don't think societal labeling affects what they 
are attracted to. In fact, many otaku support Mamoru 
Oshii's latest animated film, Ghost in the Shell 2: 
Innocence.® 

Morikawa-san, when you talk about dame, the 
unacceptable, aren't you talking about “literature” 
(bungaku)? For practitioners of jun-bungaku* 
[literally, “pure literature"], literature was about 
becoming unacceptable. After Evangelion® came 
out as aTV anime series in 1995, everybody fell in 
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love with dame. 

Until then, literature was relevant only within 
the realm of pure literature. Some rock musicians 
may have liked it a bit. But, thanks to Evangelion, 
ordinary people, young people enthusiastically 
embraced it. Eva made it OK for the main charac- 
ter to be pathetic. By the standards of conventional 
anime, it’s inconceivable that Eva's main character 
doesn't try harder. But that's precisely what makes 
him so appealing today. While literature used to 
shock and surprise us in the past, anime shocks 
and surprises us today. A dame-orientation is not a 
new thing; in the old days, a dame-orientation was 
called literature. 


KM: Don't you think Gundam got a similar reception? 
The main character was a computer geek. 


TO: In Gundam, one thrust of the story was the main 
character's desire to be recognized by others. So 
Gundam and Eva are completely different. 


KM: As | said before, the 1980s-era fascination with 
the apocalyptic was shattered by Aum. | think moe 
emerged as an alternative, to fill the void. 


TO: | see. To me, Eva was all about “Since | can't 
do anything about changing the world, | will do some- 
thing about myself.” Don't you think “robot anime"* 
is all about “trying to change the world"? 

Morikawa-san, you talked about the apocalyptic. 
One step before that is “social reform" (yo-naoshi). 
One of the key concepts for understanding otaku is 
“a child's sense of justice.” The reason grown-ups are 
enthusiastic about Kamen Rider” and the “warrior 
team" genre (sentai mono)® is because that basic 
sense of justice, which we abandoned in society 
long ago, is still meaningful in the world of these 
TV shows. 

Of course, there's also the terrific monster 
designs and pan-chira [the fleeting display of girls’ 
panties], but that's not enough to keep the boys 
interested. That basic sense of justice worked until 
Eva. But with Eva, it became clear that no one could 
save the world. And Eva complicated the whole thing, 
raising issues such as “Maybe | should at least save 
myself" and “What's wrong with me, thinking only 
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Figure 2.22 
She, the Ultimate Weapon 
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2002 (original TV broadcast) 
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about saving myself?" Eva marked a turning point. 
Whatever we discuss today, we cannot avoid Eva. 


KM: After Eva, a genre called sekai-kei [literally, 
“world-type”] emerged, and it's very popular now. In 
this genre, private feelings and emotions are directly 
linked to the fate of the world. 


TO: She, the Ultimate Weapon® is the definitive 
sekai-kei. 


KM: And Eva. 


TO: Reading just a couple volumes of She, the 
Ultimate Weapon will give you a sense of the sekai- 
type sensibility. 

In the typical logic of sekai-kei, the same weight 
is assigned to one's private emotions and the end 
of the world. In She, the world comes to an end. The 
main character witnesses the annihilation of the 
world, which happens to be caused by his girlfriend. 
His love for her and his despair over the destroyed 
planet are expressed through the same emotion. 

But making a sekai-kei ends artists’ careers. 


KKM: You mean, like Hideaki Anno,” who created Eva? 


TO: That's right. Anno-san has been in rehabilita- 
tion ever since [by getting away from anime and 
working on live-action films]. 


By Way of Conclusion: Otaku and Art 

TM: While listening to you two, it dawned on me 
that otaku is much like Pop in the art world. There 
are many kinds of Pop, each of which is genera- 
tionally defined. 

The otaku Okada-san believes in is comparable 
to the serious medium of “painting” in art, while the 
otaku defined by Morikawa-san is akin to my work, as 
a “failed otaku.” 


TO: Right. Murakami-san, you marketed shokugan" 
[literally, “food toys”] last year. | think the toy 
figures of Weekly Dearest My Brother are far more 
otaku than yours, precisely because you are a failed 
otaku. Their work is more creative, whereas your 
shokugan are very commercial. If you ask me 
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which is “art,” | would say those of Weekly Dearest 
My Brother. 

But the problem is that your work is more recog- 
nized socially as art—which makes it so hard for me 
to understand art. 


TM: In today's discussion, a few things became 
clear: the huge gap between those who know moe 
and those who don’t, as Morikawa-san told us; the 
generational debate among otaku; and the three 
different positions we have—that is, | am in art; 
Okada-san, in otaku; and Morikawa-san, in moe. 


KM: Okada-san, | don't know if it's a fair catego- 
rization, but generationally speaking, your otaku 
experience was from a time when people respected 
otaku for their achievements. 

| had the opposite experience, belonging to the 
generation that suffered otaku-bashing.® In our 
discussion, | emphasized the unacceptability of otaku, 
and you said | was “completely wrong.” | wonder if 
this reflects our contradictory experiences. 


TO: For argument's sake, let's assume you define 
otaku as the self-proclaimed fans of gyarugé* and 
bishdjo figures, who are about thirty or younger 
today. If you say this group of people have such and 
such dame-orientation, | would have to agree. 

But | don't think otaku are limited to this group. 
Otaku encompass many diverse types. That's why | 
can't agree with you. 

And this brings me back to my initial statement, 
which is that | quit otaku studies, because | thought 
that there were no more otaku. 


TM: We'll have to reconvene some other day to 
discuss more about the relationship between otaku 
and art. Morikawa-san and Okada-san, thank you so 
much for today's discussion. 


(March 31, 2004) 
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Figure 2.23 

Takashi Murakami's Superflat Museum: 
Convenience Store Edition 

4#1_LBROSUPERFLAT MUSEUM 

Bye iLPtyay 

2003 

Plastic figures and figure assembly kits 
packaged with gum, brochures, and certificates 
139 x 4.cm (box) 


Planning and production of figures: 

Takashi Murakami, Kaiyod6 Co., Ltd., 

and Kaikai Kiki Co., Ltd, 

Prototype modeling: Bome and Enoki Tomohide 
Released by Takara Co., Ltd. 

Distributed by Dreams Come True Co., Ltd. 
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about saving myself?” Eva marked a turning point. 
Whatever we discuss today, we cannot avoid Eva. 


KM: After Eva, a genre called sekai-kei [literally, 
“world-type"] emerged, and it's very popular now. In 
this genre, private feelings and emotions are directly 
linked to the fate of the world. 


TO: She, the Ultimate Weapon® is the definitive 
sekai-kei. 


KM: And Eva. 


TO: Reading just a couple volumes of She, the 
Ultimate Weapon will give you a sense of the sekai- 
type sensibility. 

In the typical logic of sekai-kei, the same weight 
is assigned to one's private emotions and the end 
of the world. In She, the world comes to an end. The 
main character witnesses the annihilation of the 
world, which happens to be caused by his girlfriend. 
His love for her and his despair over the destroyed 
planet are expressed through the same emotion. 

But making a sekai-kei ends artists’ careers. 


KKM: You mean, like Hideaki Anno,” who created Eva? 


TO: That's right. Anno-san has been in rehabilita- 
tion ever since [by getting away from anime and 
working on live-action films]. 


By Way of Conclusion: Otaku and Art 

TM: While listening to you two, it dawned on me 
that otaku is much like Pop in the art world. There 
are many kinds of Pop, each of which is genera- 
tionally defined. 

The otaku Okada-san believes in is comparable 
to the serious medium of “painting” in art, while the 
otaku defined by Morikawa-san is akin to my work, as 
a “failed otaku.” 


TO: Right. Murakami-san, you marketed shokugan*' 
[literally, “food toys”] last year. | think the toy 
figures of Weekly Dearest My Brother are far more 
otaku than yours, precisely because you are a failed 
otaku. Their work is more creative, whereas your 
shokugan are very commercial. If you ask me 
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which is “art,” | would say those of Weekly Dearest 
My Brother. 

But the problem is that your work is more recog- 
nized socially as art—which makes it so hard for me 
to understand art. 


TM: In today's discussion, a few things became 
clear: the huge gap between those who know moe 
and those who don't, as Morikawa-san told us; the 
generational debate among ofaku; and the three 
different positions we have—that is, | am in art; 
Okada-san, in otaku; and Morikawa-san, in moe. 


KM: Okada-san, | don't know if it's a fair catego- 
rization, but generationally speaking, your otaku 
experience was from a time when people respected 
otaku for their achievements. 

| had the opposite experience, belonging to the 
generation that suffered otaku-bashing.® In our 
discussion, | emphasized the unacceptability of otaku, 
and you said | was “completely wrong.” | wonder if 
this reflects our contradictory experiences. 


TO: For argument's sake, let's assume you define 
otaku as the self-proclaimed fans of gyarugé® and 
bishdjo figures, who are about thirty or younger 
today. If you say this group of people have such and 
such dame-orientation, | would have to agree. 

But | don't think otaku are limited to this group. 
Otaku encompass many diverse types. That's why | 
can't agree with you. 

And this brings me back to my initial statement, 
which is that | quit otaku studies, because | thought 
that there were no more otaku. 


TM: We'll have to reconvene some other day to 
discuss more about the relationship between otaku 
and art. Morikawa-san and Okada-san, thank you so 
much for today's discussion. 


(March 31, 2004) 
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Figure 2.23 
Takashi Murakami's Superflat Museum: 
Convenience Store Edition 
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Plastic figures and figure assembly kits 
packaged with gum, brochures, and certificates 
13x 9x4 .cm (box) 


Planning and production of figures: 

Takashi Murakami, Kaiy6dé Co., Ltd., 

and Kaikai Kiki Co., Ltd. 

Prototype modeling: Bome and Enoki Tomohide 
Released by Takara Co., Ltd. 

Distributed by Dreams Come True Co., Ltd. 
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‘Translator's Notes 
The translator wishes to thank Toshio Okada, Kaichird Morikawa, 
and Yoshiyuki Mashimo for their assistance in compiling the notes. 


1. The term otaku signifies “obsessed fans, primarily of anime and 
manga." First introduced to the print media by the Akio 
Nakamori in 1983, the word defies any simple (or simplistic) 
definition. While the word otaku sometimes carries a derogatory 
connotation in Japan, it can have a positive meaning as a Japanese 
loanword in the West, signifying knowledgeable or hardcore fans 
of anime. For its etymological origin, see Noi Sawaragi’s essay in 
this volume. 


2. The word dame (pronounced “dah-mé") originated in the 
Japanese game of go, signifying spaces of no benefit to the player 
claiming them—ie., useless spaces. In contemporary idiomatic 
Japanese, this vers: 


3. Established in Osaka in 1964, Kaiydd6 is a pioneer in shokugan 
y, “food toys”; see note 41) and “figures” (see note 18). The 
itially worked with confectionary manufacturers, but 
since 1982 it has devoted much of its business to developing 
original products. These now amount to some two thousand 
different items, ranging from “capsule toys” featuring characters 
from Evangelion (see note 35) to those of the natural history series 
Aqualand and Dinoland. 


4. The Great Hanshin Earthquake struck the region betwer 
and Osi rly in the morning on January 17, 1995. More than 
6,000 people died, with more than 43,000 injured and nearly 320,000 
evacuated. In an one country, it was one of the 
most devastating ents, comparable to the Great Kant 
Earthquake in 1923, which destroyed much of Tokyo and its environs. 


5. Gamera is a tokusatsu (special effects) monster-film series 
featuring a gigantic mutant tortoise (kame in Japanese, and hence 
the creature's name, Gamera). The original Gamera cycle consisted 
of eight movies produced from 1965 to 1980, with a second series 
of three movies appearing from 1995 to 1999. In each installment, 
Gamera wreaks havoc on Tokyo and other Japanese cities while 
battling an array of other giant monsters. 


Mt. Mihara crowns Mt. Oshima, located on 
Izu Oshima Island south of Tokyo. When the volcano erupted in 
November 1986, the island's entire population, some ten thousand 
altogether, evacuated the island within a day, as the flowing lava 
rapidly encroached upon residential areas. 


7. In the 1989 film Godzilla vs. Biollante, Godzilla appears from 
behind Mt. Mihara. 


8. The term moe originated in a computerized transcription error, 
when the character meaning “to burst into bud” (moeru) was 
substituted for the homonym meaning “to catch fi 
jargon denotes a rarefied pseudo-love for cert 
characters (in anime, manga, and the like) and their related 
embodiments. For further detail, see Otaku: Jinkaku = kakan = 
toshilOtaku: Persona = Space = City/Otaku: Personal 
= cittaa, exhibition catalogue packaged with a figure (Tokyo: 
Gentésha, 2004). 


9. The presentation of Otaku: Persona = Space = City at the 
Japanese pavilion of the Venice Biennale's Ninth International 
Architecture Exhibition (September-November 2004) was organized 
by commissioner Kaichiré Morikawa. It included works by the 
architect Kenz6 Tange, the ofaku critic Toshio Okada, the company 
Kaiy6d6, and others. 


10. The best-known bishdjo is Usagi Tsukino (Serena in the U.S. 
version) of the popular TV anime series Sailor Moon (first 
broadcast in Japan in 1992). Her full title in Japanese is bishojo 
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senshi, or “pretty-girl warrior.” Moe-type bishdjo (such as the 
ten-year-old Digiko of DiGiCharat, a 1999 TV anime series) are 
generally young, innocent-looking girls. 


11, Arata Isozaki (b. 1931) is a leading architect-theorist who 
represents Japan's avant-garde and postmodern architecture. He 
designed the Museum of Modern Art, Gunma (1974) and the Tsukuba 
Civic Center (1982), among others; and created Electric Labyrinth 
for the 1968 Milan Triennale. He is Artistic Director of Yokohama 
2005: International Triennale of Contemporary Art. 


hibition MA: Space-Time in 
Juseum of Decorative Arts in 
Paris in 1978. Under the thesis, “Ma is the place in which a life is 
lived," as articulated in the accompanying catalogue (the English 
edition published by the Cooper-Hewitt Museum), Isozaki visual- 
ized different manifestations of ma (literally, “space") in Japanese 
culture through diverse installations. 


18, Akihabara is a huge electrics and electronics shopping district 
in Tokyo. Long dominated by household-appliance stores, Akihabara 
began to change in character in the 1990s, when large-scale stores 
specializing in personal computers and related products prompted 
its diversification, which in turn drew younger customers to the 
area. The rapid infiltration of otaku culture beginning around 1997 
completely changed the face of Akihabara. KaiySd6 wa: 
in this transformation, moving its stores from the 
Shibuya district, and was followed by other stores specializing in 
commercial and privately made merchandise related to anime, 
manga, and games, such as ddjinshi (fanzines) and character- 
based products. 


14. "Shibuya is a district of Tokyo controlled by the Sezon and Tokyo 
groups, companies that promote a fashionable and sophisticated 
urban lifestyle through their consumer products. As such, the 
whole town has become a gigantic advertisement.” (Morikawa) 


15. Erogé is an abbreviation for “erotic gam: 
of bishdjo games (see note 22) that includes sexually explicit, adult 
content, and is thus unavailable to people under the age of eighteen. 
The most representative erage is To Heart. 


16, For kawaii in contemporary Japanese art and pop culture, see 
Midori Matsui's essay in this volume, 


17. In Japan, a person who has a fanatical enthusiasm for or inte 
est in something is called mania, derived from the English “mani 


18. “Figure 
of American “action figu plastic rop- 
resentations of popular characters from anime, manga, and games. 


19. Kabuki-ché is an area no more than a 
square, northeast of Shinjuku's subway and ré 
In addition to many small restaurants and bars, 
massage parlors and other purveyors of sex. 


hundred meters 
Iroad hub in Tokyo. 
is crowded with 


20, Hayao Miyazaki is an anime artist, film director, manga writer, 
and founder of the anime company Studio Ghibli. He first made 
his name with his manga Nausicad of the Valley of the Wind (1982-94) 
and its cinematization in 1984 (see note 27). Often centering on 
such themes as the conflict of nature vs. science and technology 
or the destruction and rebirth of civilization, he has created such 
popular anime films as Princess Mononoke (Mononoke-hime, 1997) 
and Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi, 2003), which won 
the Academy Award for best feature-length animated film. 


21, Mamoru Oshii is an anime creator and director. He directed 
the TV anime series (1981) and cinematization (1982 and 1983) of 
Urusei Yatsura by Rumiko Takaha: 
Ghost in the Shell (Kokaku kid6tai, 1995), and the live-action film 
Avalon (2001), among others. 
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22. Bishdjo games have two categories: erogé (“erotic game: 
see note 15) and gyarugé (“gal games”; see note 43). While the 
former include sexually explicit content, the latter do not. It should 
be noted, however, that the labeling criteria vary from manufac- 
turer to manufacturer, depending on the intended medium for the 
game software a computer or a “game machine” such as 
PlayStation and GameBoy). 


23. Exemplars of the moe-anime genre are DiGiCharat (1999; 
note 10) and Love Hina (2000). 


24, Released in 2004, Shdkan watashi no onii-chan|Weekly Dearest 
My Brother is a series of boxed sets, each containing a bishdjo- 
centered comic booklet and a figure. These depict the lives of girls 
attending a fictional private elementary school; figures are 
produced by Kaiyéd6. To date, six different boxes have been 
issued in total. See pl. 20. 


25. Space Battleship Yamato (Uchd senkan Yamato; broadcast in the 
U.S. as Star Blazers) was a breakthrough TV anime series, first 
broadcast in Japan in 1974. See pl. 27 and Sawaragi's essay. 


26. Mobile Suit Gundam (Kid6 senshi Gandamu), first broadcast in 
1979, was a TV anime series that spawned a long line of sequel 
series. See pl. 30. 


27. Nausicaa of the Valley of the Wind (Kaze no tani no Naushika; 
modified and released in the U.S. as Warriors of the Wind) first 
took form in 1982 as a serialized manga epic (serialized through 
1994), created by Hayao Miyazaki (see note 20), who went on to 
direct the 1984 film based on the manga. Princess Nausic 
who grows up in a safe haven insulated from the polluted world a 
thousand years after a great war, uses her intellect, heart, and 
courage to protect everything she loves. 


28. For Aum Shinrikyd, an armed cult group that released deadly 
Sarin gas on Tokyo subways, see Sawaragi's essay. 


29. Genma Wars (Genma taisen), a story about people with super- 
natural abilities who fight Genma (Phantom Demon) to protect 
the Earth, originated as a series of books by Kazumasa Hirai. The 
novels were adapted by Shétard Ishinomori as manga, and were 
subsequently made into an anime film in 1983 (released as 
Harmagedon in the U.S.) 


fiction novel Japan Sinks (Nihon chinbotsu), 
say. 


‘ose in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Representativ 
writers include J.G. Ballard in the U.S. and Kéichi Yamano in Japan. 
(Okada) 


32. Expo ‘70, held in Osaka in 1970, was the first World's Fair in 
Asia. Under the theme of “Progress and Harmony of Mankind,” it 
featured a wide range of technological triumphs as well as 
projections for the future—from space technology (the U.S. 
pavilion exhibited a moon rock and an Apollo spacecraft) to 
a monorail, moving sidewalks, and electric cars, to computer-linked 
information services. 


33. Oshii's Innocence (2004, released as Ghost in the Shell 2: 
Innocence in the U.S.) was nominated for the Cannes Film Festival 
in 2004, 


34. “As opposed to popular and mass literature, jun-bungaku (pure 
jerature) aspires to achieve the purity of art, eschewing popular 
tastes and a wider reception. Within Japan's literary establish- 
ment, jun-bungaku often means the “I” novel, which focuses on 
the author's private experiences and feelings. Representative 
writers of jun-bungaku include Yukio Mishima and Osamu Dazai.” 
(Okada) 
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35. Evangelion, commonly known as Eva, is shorthand for the TV 
anime series Neon Genesis Evangelion (Shin-seiki Evangerion, or 
“New Century Evangelion”), first broadcast in 1995-96, and its 
cinematization (1997), both created by the anime studio Gainax. 
See pl. 33. 


36. “Robot anime" is a popular genre of anime that features 
powerful or other xxtraordinary robots as protagonists or the 
central theme of the story. The very first robot anime was Astro 
Boy (Tetsuwan Atom), which was also the first anime TV series in 
Japan, broadcast in 1963. In recent years, robot anime has become 
“giant robot anime,” the most representative example of which is 
Mobile Suit Gundam (see pl. 30). 


37. Masked Rider is a TV special-effects series, first broadcast 
in 1971-73, The heroics of the title characters, who are “altered 
humans” battling against the evil organization Shocker, have been 
perpetuated by spin-off Riders in subsequent series, which 
continue to this day. 


38. The “warrior team” genre, which originated in the special-etfects 
TV series Himitsu sentai Gorenja, or “Secret Team of Five Rangers” 
(released in the U.S. as Mighty Morphin’ Power Rangers), has 
‘enjoyed tremendous popularity in Japan since Gorenja was first 
broadcast in 1975. Th concept, derived from the “double 
riders” scheme of Masked Rider, customarily allows the inclusion 
of one female fighter. 


39. She, the Ultimate Weapon (Saishd heiki kanojo) originated in 
2000 serialized manga by Shin Takahashi (translation 
publis| 1e Last Love Song on This Little Planet). It was made 
into aTV anime series in 2002, and adapted as a game in 2003. 


40. Hideaki Anno is a screenwriter and director whose best-known 
work is the TV anime series Neon Genesis Evangelion and its 
cinematization (see pl. 33). After Evangelion, Anno shifted his 
interest from anime to live-action films, and in 1998 directed the 
feature film Love & Pop, based on Ryi Murakami's novel; he created 
his first special-eftects scenes in his 2004 film, Cutie Honey. 


41, Contemporary shokugan originated in gangu gashi (literally, “toy 
candy"), first introduced in 1922, which were candies packaged with 
‘small toys and targeted at children. In 1999, the shokugan boom was 
launched by Furuta’s “Choco Egg,” a chocolate shell containing 
elaborately detailed plastic animal and insect figures manufactured 
by Kaiyod3, which set the standard for things to come. The extremely 
high quality of today's shokugan has made them objects of adult— 
and ofaku—fascination, as demonstrated by Murakami's shokugan 
series, Superflat Museum (2003). 


42. In 1989, a landmark event turned otaku into a household word: 
the serial murders of young girls by Tsutomu Miyazaki. When the 
ever-curious mass media discovered that the alleged murderer's 
room was filled with numerous volumes of manga and thousands 
of videotapes of anime and other genres of popular culture, the 
whole nation was stunned by his obsessive nature. The word otaku 
was closely associated with Miyazaki's profile—a weirdo unable to 
form meaningful relationships with grown women or distinguish 
reality from fantasy. The mass media went on the attack against 
‘otaku, and children interested in anime and games were frequently 
harassed and ostracized at school. 


43. Gyarugé is an abbreviation of “gal games.” It is a subcategory 
of bishdjo games (see note 22) that does not contain sexual 
content, and is thus available to people under eighteen. The most 
representative example is Tokimeki Memorial. 
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ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
OF “SUPERFLAT” 


SUBCULTURE AND ART IN POSTWAR JAPAN 


A-KN-DFYKEWS BRT 
Wie, BROYT AILF » — CSE 


Noi Sawaragi 
(Translated by Linda Hoaglund) 


Japanese Neo Pop is a distinctively Japanese form of 
artistic expression dating from the 1990s, rooted in 
Japanese subculture and perfectly exemplified by the 
work of Takashi Murakami. The term “subculture” here 
refers to widespread elements of Japanese popular 
culture including manga, anime, and tokusatsu (special 
effects).? Upon hearing these terms, readers more or 
less familiar with Japanese popular culture may think 
of Astro Boy (Tetsuwan Atom), Hayao Miyazaki, and 
Godzilla (tig. 3.1). But Japanese Neo Pop is not a mere 
appropriation of the imagery of subculture—anime, 
manga, and tokusatsu—into the realm of fine art. Such 
a simplistic interpretation unduly consigns this 
Japanese phenomenon to a subcategory of Pop Art as 
its East Asian variation. | hope my discussion here will 
help clarify the cultural and critical meaning of Japanese 
Neo Pop and place it properly within the historical and 
social contexts of postwar Japan? 

Let us begin by examining Japan's situation in the 
1960s, when the subculture that Japanese Neo Pop 
has mined so productively first arose. The early 
1960s saw Japan struggle back to its economic and 
political feet after the chaotic postwar years, with the 
nation's goal shifting from recovery to rapid growth. In 


BARK 
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this respect, the Olympic Games held in Tokyo in 1964 
were a significant event, at once symbolizing the 
country's renewed economic strength and bringing to 
fruition its prewar ambition of hosting the games.‘ As 
part of this national project, Tokyo received a huge 
infusion of redevelopment funds and was linked by 
super-high-speed “bullet” train to such major cities 
as Nagoya and Osaka. Individual families, eager to 
see live telecasts of the Olympic Games, rushed to 
acquire television sets. This turned the whole nation 
into a network of households sharing an influx of 
identical information. Japan's local traditions and 
customs, long handed down from one generation to 
the next within each region, gradually lost currency 
under the homogenizing effect of the popular media 
images transmitted by the entertainment industry. At 
the same time, the age-old information divide between 
urban and rural areas was rapidly closing. As a result, 
children throughout Japan were enthralled by the 
same subculture events. Notably, this phenomenon 
transcended class and economic differences, in part 
due to the closing gaps in income among the Japanese 
people, which resulted from the democratization poli- 
cies instituted by the American occupation forces in 
the late 1940s. Such policies included the disbandment 
of the zaibatsu (financial conglomerates), which were 
the major culprits of war profiteering; farm land 
reform; and the introduction of the Labor Standards 
Act. This was the key historical condition that set the 
stage for the uniquely Japanese aesthetic of Superflat, 
which has dismantled the hierarchy of high art and 
subculture and leveled the playing field for all kinds 
of expression. 

While Japanese children bonded with each other on 


an unparalleled scale by means of the homogenizing © 


and homogenized media environment, the generation 
gap between them and their parents proved to be far 
more profound—and far less bridgeable—than that 
experienced by any previous generation. In the 1980s, 
as these children (that is, the “subculture generation”) 
reached adulthood and became active members of 
society, mainstream Japanese society, through the 
curious eye of the mass media, began to scrutinize and 
criticize their appearances, behaviors, and values, which 
varied widely from the established norm. The word ofaku* 
came to epitomize this conflict. Otaku—iiterally, “your 
home"—is derived from a habit of the subculture crowd, 
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whose members called each other by this generic 
pronoun instead of using their individual names. “Home” 
in the literal sense of otaku implies neither family 
lineage nor blood ties, but more accurately points to 
the physical structure or place of the “house.” The use 
of otaku, however, was not exclusive to the subculture 
generation, according to Mari Kotani, a critic of science- 
fiction and fantasy literature: 


This is merely speculation, but | think that children 
began to use the word ofaku because it was 
already being used in their nuclear families, in 
particular by their mothers during the era of rapid 
growth.... If these children began using the word 
under the influence of their mothers, they also 
assumed their mothers’ shadowy identity as 
possessions of the home, or even identical to it.* 


In other words, the word otaku entered the vocabu- 
lary of the maturing subculture generation out of the 
vocabulary of their mothers, fulltime homemakers 
whose existence was defined solely by their roles as 
wives and mothers. Certainly, Kotani’s observation is 
compelling, and | would like to expand further on her 
idea. Beginning in the 1960s, the Japanese government 
promoted rapid economic growth over the preserva- 
tion of national culture and tradition. This policy 
prompted the dissolution of community life, separat- 
ing individuals from their extended families, which 
consisted of many relatives and were rooted in local 
customs and traditions. Individuals moved to large 
cities in search of jobs and rapidly formed nuclear 
families, whose smallest unit was the triangle of “Dad, 
Mom, and me.” Given the inhospitable urban environ- 
ment of Japan, where land was scarce and expensive, 
nuclear families had only two housing options: 
to purchase land in the suburbs where they could 
afford a small house, or to live in danchi, or “housing 
complexes,” usually consisting of modest apartment 
buildings in which dwellings are partitioned along a 
grid. Families that chose the first option caused the 
explosive increase in the postwar population of Tokyo's 
greater metropolitan area. In these households, 
husbands rose early to commute great distances into 
the city center on packed commuter trains. Trapped 
by high mortgage payments stretching decades into 
the future, they stayed late to work overtime, leaving 
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their wives and children alone at home. 

In the suburban housing tracts and danchi 
complexes, wives were abandoned to husbandless 
households, where they were completely alone once 
their children started school; they then initiated 
extensive relationships with other similarly situated 
women. The word they popularized through their 
frequent interactions was otaku. Clustered in parks 
within danchi and other gathering places, they 
engaged in conversation. 


“Otaku recently bought a color TY, isn't that so?” 
“Taku is considering buying a refrigerator soon.” 


Here otaku refers to another's household (with the o 
being an honorific prefix), and taku refers to one's own. 
By using this amorphous pronoun that referred to no 
‘one in particular, women boasted obliquely to one 
another of their nuclear families’ growing material 
wealth, while preserving their fragile ties. Mirroring 
the isolation of wives from absent husbands, children 
interacted less with their mothers than with other 
children growing up in a comparable environment 
and attending the same public schools, and shared 
similar interests stimulated by television and youth 
magazines. Their small rooms were filled with the 
paraphernalia of manga, tokusatsu, and anime, all of 
which embodied the sensibility of the subculture 
generation, utterly alien to that of their parents. No 
doubt their rooms appeared inexplicable—even 
creepy—to the eyes of the previous generations, which 
had little passion for these subculture phenomena. It 
is ironic that the mass media, which branded these 
youth as otaku and reported negatively on them, mainly 
comprised the very men who spent most of their 
waking hours at work and abandoned their wives at 
home. If otaku represented a transference of the 
isolated communication among abandoned housewives 
to their children, enthusiastic for the subculture that 
emerged in the postwar era of high economic growth, 
then the men who found otaku so creepy were in fact 
unnerved by their very own wives and children. 

In 1995, the vague sense of repulsion toward otaku 
felt by mainstream society was validated by the Sarin 
gas attack on the Tokyo subway, in which a chemical 
weapon was released on trains crowded one morning 
with rush-hour commuters. This extraordinary attempt 
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at indiscriminate mass murder terrified the public. 
Terror turned to shock when the perpetrators turned 
out to be not a politically driven group but a new 
religious cult called Aum Shinriky6 (Aum Supreme 
Truth), which attracted young men and women of the 
subculture generation born in the 1960s, many of whom 
were distinguished by elite academic credentials. Aum 
Shinrikyd, founded in the early 1980s, initially had been 
a relatively moderate group that adhered to an early 
form of Buddhism with emphasis on physical 
discipline (such as yoga practice). But when the Cold 
War ended and the military weaponry of the former 
Soviets entered international circulation, Aum soon 
transformed itself into an armed organization. Aum 
opened international branches in Russia and else- 
where, acquiring everything from automatic rifles to 
production manuals for chemical weapons; in Japan 
it established new headquarters at the base of Mt. Fuji 
and began construction of a secret Sarin factory. All 
of Aum's activities were guided by founder Shok6 
Asahara's prophesy that Armageddon would bring 
humanity to the brink of extinction in 1999. Asahara 
further prophesied that his cult would survive the 
Armageddon to lead the world into a new era. In his 
doomsday scenario, the final global conflict, a prelude 
to the Armageddon, had already begun, with American 
intelligence agencies and heathens mounting daily 
chemical and germ attacks against Aum; it was 
time for Aum followers to unite and fight as saviors 
to overcome the greatest challenge humanity had 
ever faced. 

In this context, Aum's Sarin attack was at once a 
self-fulfilling prophecy and a punishment on the 
Japanese populace, which went peacefully about the 
business of life, oblivious to these (imagined) foreign 
infiltrations. After the Sarin attack, the police 
conducted an exhaustive search of Aum's headquarters 
near Mt. Fuji, which comprised several buildings called 
satyam (derived from the Sanskrit satya, or “truth"), 
and arrested many followers and suspected perpetra- 
tors. The police uncovered a vast Sarin refinery located 
within the ostensible d6j6 (training site for spiritual 
and physical practices, such as meditation and yoga). 
In addition, they exposed a plot devised by the sect's 
radical wing to mass produce Sarin and spray it from 
a remote-controlled helicopter in order to massacre 
morally corrupt Tokyo residents. 
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What interests us here is the fact that the maga- 
zines and videos Aum followers produced to proselytize 
their dogma were rife with otaku references, readily 
accessible to a subculture generation fond of manga 
and anime. In fact, their preposterous vision of using 
their supposed supernatural capabilities—as well as 
the power of science and technology—to guide 
humanity toward salvation in the aftermath of 
Armageddon was cobbled together from various 
conventions of post-1960s subculture. Such conven- 
tions were entirely familiar and appealing to a 
generation once preoccupied with similar narratives. 
As individual converts rose through the ranks of Aum, 
they were bestowed with “holy names” as Aum's 
warriors and donned color-coded uniforms befitting 
their roles, the better to immerse themselves in the 
coming Apocalypse. 

Inevitably we arrive at the question: exactly when 
and how did this Armageddon fantasy invade both 
Japanese society, buoyed by the miraculous economic 
growth of the late 1960s, and the generation poised to 
lead the country into the rosy future? In reality, in 1970, 
the year when Expo '70 (Asia's first World's Fair) was 
held in Osaka under the banner, “Progress and 
Harmony for Mankind,” Japanese society stood at a 
crucial turning point. As Expo '70 was underway, a 
radical New Left group hijacked a domestic aircraft, 
and the novelist Yukio Mishima staged his suicide by 
traditional disembowelment. In the next few years, a 
series of terrorist bombings hit downtown Tokyo, 
President Nixon's suspension of the gold standard and 
introduction of fluctuating currency exchange rates 
provoked the “dollar shock,” and the international oil 
crisis precipitated the “oil shock,” which in turn caused 
spiraling inflation.’ These events spurred a national 
doubt that the promised bright future would ever 
arrive. These years also saw environmental crises 
plague the whole nation, with city children regularly 
advised against outdoor exercise because of air 
pollution. A new kind of pessimism was pervasive, 
even among children. 

In 1973, as Japanese society foundered in wide- 
spread despondence, the science-fiction writer SakyO 
Komatsu published the novel Japan Sinks (Nihon chin- 
botsu). In this novel, far from achieving a bright future, 
the entire Japanese archipelago sinks to the bottom of 
the sea in the wake of mammoth earthquakes, and 
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stateless Japanese people scatter to the four corners 
of the world. The novel shocked the Japanese, long 
accustomed to living in their comfortably insulated 
island nation, and presented an abrupt end with no 
clear future in sight. Despite the pessimistic prospects 
it envisioned, the novel became a record-breaking best- 
seller, selling more than four million copies and leaving 
no Japanese unexposed to the phrase “Japan Sinks,” 
an emblem of Japanese society's fundamental col- 
lapse. These collective disheartening events rendered 
Expo '70, the national project that once excited all of 
Japan with dreams of the future, a distant memory. 

During this time, a wave of fads trafficking in the 
surreal and the gloomy consumed the country. In 1974, 
performances by the visiting “supernaturalist” Uri 
Geller, who claimed to bend spoons with the force of 
his will alone, provoked an explosive boom in all things 
supernatural, especially among young people. The 
Japanese release in the same year of the American 
film The Exorcist (1973) triggered an occult boom, 
particularly among schoolchildren, whose enthusiasm 
led to the revival of various spiritualist practices long 
ridiculed as unscientific, including a divination game 
called Kokkuri-san (literally, “Mr. Nodding"). Most 
influential of all in this occult boom was Ben Gotd's 
book, Prophecy of Nostradamus (Nosutoradamusu no 
dai-yogen), published as an inexpensive paperback in 
1973. Especially in magazines for children and teens, the 
writings of the sixteenth-century French astrologist 
were adapted to incorporate elements of science 
fiction and mystery, and became widely popular. His 
prophesy, “In the seventh month of the year 1999, the 
Great King of Fright will come from the sky and 
humanity will perish,” was entirely without scientific 
basis. Yet given the tenor of the time, elementary- and 
middle-school children secretly began anticipating 
that the world would end during their lifetimes, and 
lived in terror of this apparent fate. 


Against this historical and social backdrop, a sub- 
culture landmark emerged: Space Battleship Yamato, 
first broadcast in 1974 (and broadcast in the U.S. as 
Star Blazers; fig. 3.2, pl. 27). This televised anime 
series gained the overwhelming endorsement of what 
would be called the subculture generation. It is almost 
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Figure 3.3 


Downtown Tokyo after the U.S. firebombing 
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impossible to find anybody in Japan's Neo Pop 
generation who has not seen Yamato, and those who 
most enthusiastically embraced it went on to form the 
defining currents of otaku culture. 

Briefly, the story of Space Battleship Yamato unfolds 
in the future on planet Earth. Under violent alien 
attack, earthlings find themselves at a profound 
disadvantage because of inferior weaponry. A 
constant barrage of “planetary bombs" (nuclear 
weapons) has contaminated the entire surface of the 
planet with radiation; the earth has become a planet of 
death. Human survivors flee underground, where they 
find temporary protection from the encroaching 
radiation, but their extinction is inevitable. A timely 
message from friendly aliens inspires the Earth 
Defense Forces to convert the mammoth battleship 
Yamato, the pride of Japan's naval fleet before it sank 
in World War Il, into a spaceship and embark 
on a journey to the distant planet Iscandar, where 
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Earth's survivors hope to plan for the purification and 
recovery of their radiation-polluted planet. 

In all its absurdity, what is significant about Yamato 
is not so much the unreal fantasy it paints in typical 
science-fiction fashion, but the setting inescapably 
reminiscent of the Pacific War between Japan and 
the U.S. Beleaguered survivors eking out their 
existence in an underground metropolis conjures up 
a picture of Japanese citizens crouched in bomb 
shelters, desperately waiting for air raids to end. 
Aboveground, a civilization burned to ashes closely 
resembles the image of Tokyo after the massive 
firebombing by American B-29s (fig. 3.3). An earth 
transformed into uninhabitable ruins by nuclear 
weapons dropped by an alien race directly points to 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki (fig. 3.4, pl. 6). And through- 
out the story, characters who are driven into 
life-or-death predicaments often abruptly carry out 
suicidal attacks. Furthermore, endangered earthlings 
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find their only hope for survival in the battleship 
Yamato—once considered Japan's last hope—now 
retrofitted for space travel. All of these elements 
cannot be mere coincidences. Obviously, this story is 
rooted in the Japan-U.S. war. 

Actually, Yamato's references to history were hardly 
unique within the tradition of subculture in postwar 
Japan. In the paradigmatic tokusatsu movie, Godzilla, 
the title character is a prehistoric creature awakened 
from his ancient slumber by hydrogen bomb tests in 
the Pacific, and “monsterized" through radiation 
exposure (fig. 3.1, pl. 7). In 1954, the year the film was 
released, the Japanese fishing vessel Fifth Lucky 
Dragon (Daigo Fukuryd-maru) and its entire crew were 
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irradiated off Bikini Atoll when the U.S. tested the 
Bravo hydrogen bomb; immediately afterward, rain 
riddled with “death ashes” fell across the country. In 
response, a massive antinuclear movement arose. 
Japanese Neo Pop artists also frequently reference 
the TV series Ultra Q (1966), Ultraman (1966-67), and 
Ultraseven (1967-68; pl. 9), whose antagonist monsters 
were designed primarily by the sculptor Tohl (Téru) 
Narita, who had worked in the tokusatsu department 
on Godzilla. In his monster designs, Narita often appro- 
priated images of military weaponry or alluded 
to radiation-induced mutations (fig. 3.5). As he later 
recalled in his 1996 book, Special Effects and Monsters 
(Tokusatsu to kaijd), Narita himself was a victim of the 
American air raids; as an artist, he made it his life- 
long mission to paint the moment that the atomic bomb 
“Little Boy" exploded over Hiroshima at the end of the 
Japan-U.S. war. 

After Japan's defeat, the survivors of the war 
imbued a subculture aimed at children with a latent 
antagonism toward the U.S., an antagonism that formed 
the legacy of the Pacific War. This persisted as a 
potent subtext when a new generation of creators 
entered the field, and anime replaced the monster- 
driven tokusatsu. For example, Katsuhiro Otomo's 
animated film Akira (1988) depicts a future war of 
survival, fought by teenagers with supernatural 
powers in a Tokyo apparently ravaged by nuclear 
weapons (fig. 3.6, pl. 18). Another memorable 
example is the TV anime series Neon Genesis 
Evangelion, introduced in 1995, the year of Aum's Sarin 
attack, which went on to become a record-breaking hit 
in the anime world (fig. 3.7, pl. 33). In Evangelion, the 
fourteen-year-old protagonists, endowed with unique 
powers, are called into duty—much like schoolchildren 
mobilized to labor at factories during World War II—and 
forced into nearly suicidal attacks against the uniden- 
tified invading enemies called Shito (or “Apostles") 
in Japanese (and Angels in English). The list of exam- 
ples goes on and on, but the important point is that 
while the postwar subculture that proliferated from 
the 1960s onward drew its narrative inspiration from 
the Pacific War, Japanese art from the same period 
rarely addressed this topic. Not that Japanese art never 
tackled the subject of war. Quite the contrary: during 
the Pacific War, the ongoing conflict was made an 
explicit theme of painting. This epoch-making genre 
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was called “war record painting” (sens6 kiroku-ga), 
produced primarily for the military by commission 
(fig. 3.8). 

These oil paintings—a subcategory in the larger 
genre of “war painting"—depict scenes of Imperial 


Japan's “Holy War" (or “Greater East Asian War," as 
it was called by the Japanese government), and 
functioned as propaganda directed at Japanese 
civilians. What made these war record paintings unique 
is that the Japanese military had no staff artists who 
specialized in the genre. Instead, the military recruited 
practically every famous artist of the time to serve the 
nation with his paintbrush: some willingly painted 
combat scenes while others did so reluctantly, but 
virtually no painter resisted. These painters included 
such luminaries as Tsuguji Fujita, who had won a 
glowing reputation in Paris in the 1920s, and Ichiré 
Fukuzawa, who had pioneered Japanese Surrealism 
in the 1990s. Especially important is Fujita, who shocked 
his audiences with his portrayal of Japanese soldiers 
sacrificing themselves in battles, rendering his 
subjects with a merciless verisimilitude unimaginable 
from his previous paintings of cats and nudes. These 
war record paintings were confiscated by the American 
occupation forces and eventually returned to Japan 
in 1970, under the bizarre terms of “indefinite loan.” To 
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this day, the paintings have never been collectively 
exhibited in Japan, possibly out of consideration for 
the painters still alive (and the heirs of the deceased), 
or due to the delicate diplomatic relationship Japan 
maintains with other Asian nations. Not even scholars 


have been given much access to the paintings, and an 
important chapter of Japanese modern art history thus 
remains unwritten. 

In the world of subculture, however, things were 
entirely different. Most notably, the illustrator Shigeru 
Komatsuzaki was renowned in postwar years for 
his drawings related to World War II, which 
embellished the boxes of model kits. His depictions 
of battle scenes as well as weaponry, battleships, 
and tanks established a visual vocabulary of war 
among children (fig. 3.9, pl. 26). Prior to the defeat, 
Komatsuzaki was the best-selling illustrator of his 
time, contributing his powerful war images to such 
magazines as Shonen kurabu (Boys club) and Kikaika 
(Mechanization). Throughout his life, he proudly 
remembered the praise heaped upon his painting, This 
One Blow, by none other than Fujita, the foremost 
master of the genre. This painting, which depicted 
Zeros in an air battle, was included in an Army's Art 
Exhibition in 1942. Leiji (Reiji) Matsumoto, the creator 
of Yamato, was greatly influenced by Komatsuzaki’s 
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Figure 3.11 
Kenji Yanobe 
Atom Suit Project: Tank, Chernobyl 
1997 
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drawings as a child, and considers himself a 
Komatsuzaki disciple. It is easy to imagine that 
Matsumoto may well have created scenes for Yamato 
in reference to his predecessor's work. Tohl Narita, 
who served as a de facto art director of the famed 
tokusatsu series Ultra, was deeply influenced by pow- 
erful childhood memories of the war record paintings 
by Fujita and others, as clearly demonstrated by his 
monster models, weaponry designs, and art direction 
of combat scenes (fig. 3.10). 

While postwar Japanese art exorcised the raw 
experience of the past war and the repugnant 
memories of war record painting, some artists once 
inspired by this genre reinvented themselves as 
commercial artists. Accordingly, the theme of the 
Japan-U.S. war was uprooted from high art and 
transplanted into subculture. In the early 1990s, when 
the artists of Japanese Neo Pop emerged, they 
willingly—and quite openly, for that matter—addressed 
the issue of war, long considered taboo in the art world, 
precisely because they had been sensitized to it in the 
context of subculture. In other words, today's Japanese 
Neo Pop—exemplified by the work of Takashi Murakami, 
Kenji Yanobe, Makoto Aida, Yukinori Yanagi, and 
Katsushige Nakahashi—is profoundly informed by this 
lineage of imagery that surrounds the memory of the 
war and of war record painting, and that underwent 
what may be called a Superflat crossover from the 
realm of high art, consisting of painting and sculpture, 
to subculture, consisting of manga, anime, and 
tokusatsu (figs. 3.11, 3.12, 3.13, 7.2). 

Some may argue that Murakami has made no 
direct reference to war. His well-known sculpture 
Second Mission Project ko’ (S.M.Pko?, 1998-99), 
however, represents a female cyborg whose body 
incorporates a fighter jet (fig. 3.14). Careful scrutiny 
reveals the term “Air Self Defense Forces" (Koki 
Jieitai) imprinted on the thigh of this bishdjo (beautiful 
young girl). Even more direct is Time Bokan (2001), 
which depicts a skull-shaped mushroom cloud (fig. 
3.15). The work borrows its title and iconography from 
a TV anime series that ran from 1975 to 1983, 
each episode of which ended with its protagonists’ 
miserable defeat, always accompanied by a mushroom 
cloud reminiscent of the A-bomb in the background 
(pl. 3). (Bokan is an onomatopoeic word signifying the 
sound of an explosion.) Although Time Bokan 
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trafficked in an image almost inconceivable for 
children's programming in the only country that had 
ever suffered atomic bombing, Japanese children 
eagerly awaited its weekly installments—and its mush- 
room cloud. In a sense, it may be argued that Murakami 
has attempted to create “defeat record painting” 
(haisen kiroku-ga), ironically commenting on a post- 
war Japan that is oblivious to its wartime history and 
has become Superflat, so to speak, with no clear 
boundary between high art and subculture—which are, 
in fact, intricately entwined. 

It then follows that, as absurd and preposterous as 
they may seem, the narratives favored by otaku are 
strewn with fragments of the distorted history of Japan. 
Similarly, the Superflat expressions of Japanese Neo 
Pop, which varyingly adapt these otaku narratives, 
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Figure 3.14 

Takashi Murakami 

Second Mission Project ko’ (Human Type) 
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extend (though in transmuted forms) the legacy of “war 
art,” which has been preserved in the circuit of 
subculture that exists outside the domain of fine art. 

If this is the case, we must ask the question: 
why and how did the memory of war end up being 
confined to the utterly depthless, sleek, and Superflat 
space of manga and anime, deprived of any historical 
perspective? This is not an easy question to answer, but 
| would like to make a few points fundamental to a 
discussion of this issue. 

Article 9 of the postwar Japanese Constitution, which 
came into effect in 1947, unequivocally declares that 
“the Japanese people forever renounce war as a 
sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of 
force as means of settling international disputes”; it 
further states, “In order to accomplish [this] aim... 
land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, 
will never be maintained” (pl. 8). Nevertheless, Japan 
in reality maintains the Self-Defense Forces (vieitai), 
whose powerful armaments rank among the best held 
by Asian nations. Their contradictory existence— 
indeed their very constitutionality—is a matter of 
ongoing debate. 

Rooted in bitter reflection on Japan's wartime 
militarist invasion of Asian nations, Article 9 was 
intended to prevent similar events. But once the coun- 
try was incorporated into the Western bloc during the 
Cold War, it was assigned the role of bulwark against 
Communism in the Far East, which necessitated it 
to rearm. Yet under the constitution, Japan could 
not have any military forces of its own. This legal 
conundrum was resolved by allowing the U.S. to 
establish military bases throughout the nation 
(the largest being those in Okinawa) under the 
U.S.-Japan Security Treaty of 1951, The treaty in 
effect made the Japanese forces—by definition 
limited to self defense—auxiliary to the American 
forces, which, unconstrained by the Japanese consti- 
tution, would defend the archipelago in the event of 
international conflicts in East Asia that involved Japan. 

The Cold War arrangement thus put in place in East 
Asia had a direct bearing on the political order of post- 
war Japan, as exemplified by the so-called 1955 regime 
maintained by the conservative Liberal Democratic 
Party, which in practical terms has stayed in power ever 
since, keeping the liberal opposition, represented by 
the Socialist Party, on the defensive. At first glance, 
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the 1955 regime appears to rest on the oppositional 
relationship between the conservatives and the liberals. 
In fact, the two sides have maintained an equilibrium, 
cunningly avoiding lethal confrontations and carefully 
preserving their respective power bases. As a result, 
the regime has had a stabilizing effect on Japanese 
society as a kind of mini-Cold War deadlock in which 
each party looks out for its own interests. 

The positive visions of “peace” and “rapid economic 
growth” upheld in Japan since 1945 were nothing but 
artificial constructs, preserved under the guardian- 
ship of the U.S. as head of the Western bloc, with a 
blind eye turned to the bloody proxy wars being waged 
in Korea and Vietnam. Throughout the 1960s, the New 
Left repeatedly challenged the power of the state, 
mobilizing young people and students who understood 
that such “peace” was a fabrication preserved through 
the conflicts of the Cold War. But their decisive 
defeat in the struggle against the renewal of the 
U.S.-Japan Security Treaty in 1970 forced the New Left 
into irrelevance. With all resistance toward the fiction 
of peace now silenced, the Japanese people rapidly 
withdrew themselves into an ahistorical capsule, 
losing sight of their own history and thus the sense of 
the wider world in which their past had unfolded. This 
I" (jihe’) eventually led to 
what may be called an “imaginary reality": the “bubble 
economy" caused by the speculative frenzy of land 
buying in the 1980s. It is no surprise, then, that the 
bubble suddenly burst in the early 1990s, as the Cold 
War order itself collapsed. 

The generation of otaku and Japanese Neo Pop 
came of age in the aftermath of the demise of the 
New Left, when Japan's “self-withdrawal” was rein- 
forced politically, economically, and militarily. To this 
generation, everything about war—the war Japan had 
waged, the proxy wars fought in neighboring Asian 
nations, and even Japan's own military (the so-called 
Self-Defense Forces)—was fiction; as such, it was 
fodder for their pastime fantasies of manga and anime. 
This may explain why Japanese subculture has often 
reveled in an obsessive fondness for military weaponry, 
engaging contently with this subject as fantasy while 
making no connection to its importance in the real- 
life issues of history and politics. Granted, the views 
presented in subculture may appear extremely right- 
wing, nationalistic, or militaristic. But the more 
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fanatical they sound, the more vacant and further cut 
off from reality they actually are. (A similar process 
of escalation and resulting emptiness holds true for 
the other definitive arena of Japanese subculture, the 
highly graphic depiction of sex.) 

Even if this imaginary reality manifests itself in a 
highly sleek and Superflat manner, its emergence is no 
doubt informed by the suppression of both the 
reality and memory of history. In fact, the Superflat 
world of manga and anime was created amidst post- 
1970 political oppression, which encouraged a double 
amnesia concerning the two kinds of violence experi- 
enced by Japan in the war: the nation’s own aggression 
in Asia, and the violence inflicted upon Japan by the 
U.S. in the form of myriad firebombs and two atomic 
bombs. Since the war, despite the end of the occupation 
and the restoration of Japan's full sovereignty and 
independence, the fact that a foreign (American) power 
maintains military bases on Japanese soil has created 
a precarious footing for national identity. Furthermore, 
a series of nuclear tests conducted by the U.S. and the 
Soviets in the Pacific Ocean and Siberia during the 
Cold War was more than enough to implant the fear of 
human extinction in an all-out nuclear war in the 
Japanese subconscious. Yet, in the imaginary reality 
of postwar Japan—in which the Self-Defense Forces 
cannot explicitly be called “military forces"—such 
memories and fears have never been channeled into a 
legitimate political consciousness. Instead, they have 
been transformed into the monstrous catastrophes and 
apocalyptic delusions depicted in the bizarre world of 
manga and anime. These images bespeak a profound 
psychological repression. What is repressed, however, 
maintains the potential to force itself out into this world, 
whenever and wherever it finds the slightest opening. 
Japan's subculture must be understood as a dynamic of 
ambivalent urges, vacillating between the desire to 
escape from historical self-withdrawal and to revert to it. 


By exploiting the creepy imagination of subculture— 
which has spawned monsters, aliens, apostles, and 
supernatural wars—the generation of otaku and 
Japanese Neo Pop has re-imagined Japan's gravely 
distorted history, which the nation chose to embrace 
at the very beginning of its postwar life by repressing 
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memories of violence and averting its eyes from 
reality. Granted, Japan's subculture generation is 
seemingly suspended in a historical amnesia, having 
little sense of the past and withdrawing from reality. Yet 
commanding the imagination of subculture, which it 
acquired in childhood, this generation continues to 
mine the ancient narrative strata of the Pacific War 
and recast the reality of the Cold War into another 
form. How many times have they burned Tokyo to 
cinders, tirelessly fended off invaders, and persevered 
through radioactive contamination in order to chip 
away at the imaginary reality that forced them into 
self-withdrawal? Even though all of this takes place 
in the closed space that is the ofaku's “private room,” 
the true history no doubt endures in this space—a 
microcosm of postwar Japan—albeit constricted 
and distorted. 

When we reexamine the massive number of images 
of war, carnage, destruction, nuclear irradiation, and 
ruins stored in such subculture genres as manga, 
anime, and tokusatsu, we begin to understand that the 
Superflat space of postwar Japan constitutes a 
reflection of the nation's paradoxical history— 
a reflection engendered by the suppression of 
memories of the twofold violence Japan experienced 
as both victimizer and victimized, as well as its fear 
of the Cold War. If we find anything authentic in 
the work of Japanese Neo Pop that goes beyond the 
simplistic label of Far Eastern Pop Art, it lies in the 
artists’ sober acknowledgement of Japan's paradoxi- 
cal history. The true achievement of Japanese Neo 
Pop, then, is that it gives form to the distortion of 
history that haunts Japan—by reassembling fragments 
of history accumulated in otaku's private rooms 
and liberating them from their confinement in an 
imaginary reality through a critical reconstitution of 
subculture. In doing so, these artists have refused to 
take the delusional path of resorting to warfare like 
Aum; instead, they have found a way out through the 
universal means of art, transferring their findings to 
the battlefield that is art history. In essence, Japanese 
Neo Pop, as exemplified by the work of Takashi 
Murakami among others, visualizes the historical 
distortion of Japan for the eyes of the whole world. 
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Notes 
1. There is no general consensus on the definition of “subculture” 
in Japan. Although in the West subculture is often understood as 
counterculture or secondary culture vis-a 
Japan, where high culture is less pervasive and 
subculture is less oppositional or secondary in nature. Inde: 
there is nothing “sub” about its cultural presence: such 
subculture genres as manga, anime, and games enjoy a more 
broadly based popularity in society than that enjoyed by the 
staples of high culture, such as fi 
successful creators of manga, 


n, the creators of otaku culture (which includes manga, 
and games) dislike the label of “subculture,” which 
connotes secondary status. To them, sabukaru (a Japanese 
sobriquet for subculture) is a pejorative term denoting those 
followers of rock music and fashion imported from the West in the 
generation prior to the emergence of otaku culture. In fact, when 
en from the empire of otaku culture, “pure art"—typically 
represented by fine art—is minor art, and thus may well be called 
“subculture.” In this sen: inaccurate to apply the rubric of 
“subculture” to manga, anime, and games. For the sake of 
simplicity, however, | use “subculture” in this text as a synonym 
for otaku culture, outside the Western dichotomy of high vs. 
low culture. 


2. Tokusatsu (special effects) refers to a set of techniques used 
in Japanese films and television series to create realistic 
depictions of fantasy scenes involving monsters and mass 
struction, typically comprising such low-budget methods as 
actors in costume and dioramas. Tokusatsu originated in the 
propaganda films made during the Japan-U.S. war by Japane: 
filmmakers, who developed various techniques for 
historical battle scenes; after the war, th 
adopted in popular entertainment genres, most famously 
monster movies. The word fokusatsu subsequently became 
label for the genre of films and TV series employing a gamut of 
special-effects techniques. The best-known fokusatsu works 
include Godzilla (by the stu 
director was Eiji Tsuburaya; and TV's Ultra 
Tsuburaya Productions. 


ries, created by his 


3. Japan's “postwar” (sengo) period began in August 1945, when 
Emperor Hirohito accepted the Potsdam Declaration and the 
nation surrendered unconditionally. In contrast to its unambigu- 
ous origin, the end of the period remains a point of debate. Some 
contend that nded in 1951 when the Japanese 
government signed the San Francisco Peace Treaty, which 
announced the conclusion of the U.S. occupation. Some see the 
rapid economic growth of the late 1950s and 1960s in general and 
the hosting of the 1964 Tokyo Olympics in particular as sig 
its end. Others think that it ended in 1989 with the death of ein, 
who was succeeded by his son, the reigning emperor Akihito. Yet 
others insist that the postwar period will never end unl 
Japanese Constitution, enacted soon after the nation’s det 
amended. Personally, | believe that the postwar period will 
continue as long as Japan is bound by the U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty, signed concurrently with the San Francisco treaty to allow 
the U.S. to maintain independent military bases within Japan. In 
other words, it is my opinion that the postwar period, which 
began in 1945, continues to this day. 


4, Japan was awarded the 1940 Summer Games, which were 
subsequently cancelled due to the country's aggression in China. 


5. There is a significant difference between writing ofaku in 
hiragana and in katakana. (This distinction may not translate 
sily into English.) Hiragana (cursive syllabary) and katakana 
(angular syllabary), syllabic scripts (similar to alphabets) developed 
in the ninth century, carry significantly different implications in 
Japanese written language. Hiragana was originally developed as 
“women’s hand” (onnade). an alternative to the “men’s hand” based 
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‘on Chinese characters that was used by the cultured men of the 
élite. The exclusivity of the women’s hand is evidenced by the Tosa 
Diary (Tosa nikki, 935), a masterpiece of classical Japanese litera- 
ture written in hiragana by the male poet Ki no Tsurayuki, who 
assumed a woman's voice and expressly stated, "I want to try a 
female hand at this ‘diary’ that men keep.” In other words, Japanese 
vernacular literature had a highly gendered beginning; it indeed 
originated in a “gender panic” on the part of men. If Mari Kotani's 
observation is correct, this gender panic was repeated when 
the vernacular usage of ofaku was first adopted by housewives and 
then transferred to their sons. In this sense, the genesis of the term 
otaku appears to have mimicked that of Japanese literature itself. 
By contrast, katakana originated in the guiding marks added to 
render written Chinese—that is, a foreign language—into Japanese. 
Today, katakana is generally used for writing foreign words 
(particularly English words) in Japanese. (In this 
somewhat akin to the use of italics in English text.) Almost 
without exception, words written in katakana are considered “cooler” 
than indigenous Japanese words. Otaku in katakana therefore 
assumes a fictitious foreign origin, while ol ting its native 
origin (as a word connoting gender panic) and its history (as a 
derogatory term once attached to a certain group of people). In 
other words, rendered in katakana, the word otaku is figuratively 
exported as something “cool,” and the concept is imported back as 
a “culture of value” supposedly legitimized in the West—in a 
process that may amount to a cultural laundering of terms. 


6. Mari Kotani, “Otakuin wa otakuia no yume o mitawa” [Otaqueen 
dreamed of otaqueer], in Amij6 genron F-kai: Posutomodan, otaku, 
sekushuariti [Netlike discourse F, revised: Postmodern, otaku, 
sexuality), ed. Hiroki Azuma (Tokyo: Seidosha, 2003), 119-20. 


7.The suspension of the gold standard in August 1971 led eventually 
to the abolishment of the fixed dollar-yen exchange rate, which 
had long kept the value of the yen low, thus benefiting Japan's 
exports. The drastic increase in oil prices and restriction of 
supply by OPEC in October 1973 further accelerated inflation in 
Japan, and caused economic panic. 
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BEYOND THE PLEASURE ROOM 
TO A CHAOTIC STREET 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF CUTE SUBCULTURE 
IN THE ART OF THE JAPANESE NINETIES 


REIL-—LDSAA ABHRN 


QOFKARRM IC SIIS BUY THAILF vy -ORE 


Midori Matsui 


Japanese culture abounds in cute products. Stationery 
products and accessories for cell phones bearing 
images of characters from Japanese animation or 
children's books proliferate in the market. The 
increasing variety and sophistication of their designs, 
enhanced by the development of otaku subculture, 
and a continued adult consumption of such goods, 
make their production a lucrative industry. At the 
same time, the cute products and the subcultures 
surrounding them have a significant psychological 
impact on the minds of the Japanese. Prolonged 
infancy or adolescence is a defining characteristic 
of contemporary Japanese society. Its ambivalent 
character is obvious: it may protect individuals from 
conventional social constraints, but it also entails a 
chain of dependency. 

Among the few critical discourses that analyze the 
relation between the alleged infantilism of Japanese 
national culture and the unusual development of 
Japanese consumer society, Eiji Otsuka's books 
Folklore of Young Girls (Shéjo minzoku-gaku) and The 
“Cute” Emperor of Young Girls (Shéjo-tachi no “kawaii” 
tenn6), published in 1989 and 2003, respectively, have 
provided a systematic and insightful analysis.’ The 
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former book is seminal in the study of the psychology 
of Japanese consumer culture, which fully emerged 
during the 1980s. In it, Otsuka argues that shdjo (or 
the “adolescent girl")—the female suspended 
temporarily from the reproductive function— 
as a social category that emerged with the rise of 
modern leisure culture is the epitome of what may be 
called the “pure consumer.”? The state of the shdjo 
represented the position of the average Japanese 
during the 1980s, when the majority of the nation's 
population engaged in lucrative occupations in 
commercial, financial, or communication-related fields, 
which allowed for the existence of pure consumers.? 

The culture of cuteness emerged during the 1970s. 
The “girl” became the central target of a new 
consumer culture, and a variety of “character goods” 
and other items were produced. A girl's private room 
became her sanctuary, separating her from the rest of 
the world, encouraging her identification with cute 
objects, and impelling her to project the self-image of 
the “cute, innocent I."* In that process, the word kawaii, 
meaning “cute,” began to incorporate its classical 
meaning, kawaisé (pitiful). Otsuka argues that a girl's 
perception of herself as “cute” and the “innocent 
(pitiful) 1," who survives only in the security of a 
closed room, encourages a closed mode of communi- 
cation in which its participants share a homogenous 
emotional time-space, excluding others from their 
haven.' Otsuka maintains that the closed communi- 
cation is complicit with the imperialistic structure of 
control that rules by empathy. 

In this essay, | hope to examine the relation 
between the Japanese subculture of cuteness and 
contemporary art in the 1990s. Starting with Otsuka’s 
categories, | will gradually move away from his 
assumptions, observing the transformation of the 
negative effects of cute culture into productive 
conditions in the work of contemporary artists. 
Japanese art in the 1990s made creative use of cute 
images and subcultures instead of succumbing to 
their soft seduction, turning their marginality, infan- 
tility, and incongruity into the resources of new artistic 
production. The works and ideas of such artists as 
Takashi Murakami, Yoshitomo Nara, Hiromix, Chiho 
Aoshima, Aya Takano, and others demonstrate the 
unique deployment of the “minor” character of 
Japanese subculture in response to the specific 
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demands of their time. 

The artistic transformations of the culture of cute- 
ness can be traced in the following four stages. First, 
between 1991 and 1993, Takashi Murakami, Minako 
Nishiyama, and others appropriated cute images and 
styles from animation and girls' home products in 
order to expose the narcissistic structure of interde- 
pendency that connects Japanese consumer culture 
with imperialism. Second, since 1995, young amateur 
women using the compact camera captured the 
lyricism of everyday scenes and the pleasure of their 
private rooms through their blurry and fragmented 
vision. This paralleled the figurative painting of 
Yoshitomo Nara, whose emotional deformation of 
the child's body and expression captured a collective 
longing for the “inner child.” Third, in 1999 Murakami 
formulated the aesthetics of “Tokyo Pop” and 
“Superflat” as unique artistic expressions that took 
advantage of Tokyo's chaos and the “minor” character 
of its culture. Fourth (and lastly), Aya Takano and Chiho 
Aoshima deployed the erotic icons and science- 
fiction vocabulary of Japanese animation films (anime) 
to create subversively feminine visions of Utopia, 
finding parallels and inspirations in the progressive 
expressions of contemporary female cartoonists. 

The four resulting modes of expression achieved, 
respectively, the following important cultural func- 
tions: 1) a critique of Japanese postmodern subculture; 
2) the reclamation of adolescent innocence and 
amateurism; 3) the formation of a uniquely Japanese 
artistic expression out of Tokyo's postcolonial hybrid 
culture; and 4) the feminine reinvention of otaku 
genres through a gradual negotiation of male desire. 

Through this overview, | will reveal the transforma- 
tion of Murakami's artistic strategy between the early 
and late 1990s from the ironic exposure of a Japanese 
ideological structure to the positive reintegration of 
Japanese “infantile” subculture into an art movement 
for the invention of new artistic expression. | will 
discuss the significance of Yoshitomo Nara’s work 
along with that of the novelist Banana Yoshimoto, since 
their popularity among the young female audience and 
the content and techniques of their work, which 
present remarkable similarities, correspond to the 
problematic character of the Japanese “cute” culture 
analyzed by Otsuka. While | will admit the consistency 
of Otsuka's critical point, | will maintain that Nara, as 
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well as Hiromix, redefined the meaning of innocence, 
and that both were thus involved in urging the shift 
of artistic paradigm that took place in the mid-1990s. 
Finally, | hope to emphasize the increasingly active 
role played by the “girl” in the cultural production of 
the 1990s. 


1. Holding the Mirror Up to Simulated Nature: The 
Ideology of Kawaii Culture and Its Subversion 
by Contemporary Art 

In Folklore of Young Girls, the originality of Otsuka’s 
argument lies in applying the theoretical framework 
of cultural anthropology to contemporary Japanese 
subculture, and appointing shdjo, or “adolescent girls,” 
as the jdmin (literally, “common people") of Japanese 
society in the 1980s. Taken from the renowned 
ethnographer Kunio Yanagida's categories, j6min 
refers to a creator and preserver of folktales who 
represents the commonest character of the people 
in a particular society. Otsuka argues that the ado- 
lescent girl represented the mentality and social 
behaviors of the Japanese people in the postmodern 
society of the 1980s. He supports his argument 
by tracing the emergence of kawaii (cute) culture, 
which paralleled the rise of a mass consumer society: 
“character goods” like Hello Kitty (since 1974; pl. 17), 
domestic designers’ brands, and Japanese Barbie 
dolls called Licca (Rika; since 1967) all emerged 
during the 1970s; McDonald's and Mister Donut's first 
shops opened in Tokyo in 1972.’ 

Otsuka also observes various ways in which girls’ 
cute paraphernalia defined the uniquely girlish 
character of shdjo; these “girls” prolonged the 
period of adolescence well into young womanhood, 
rejecting the idea of maturity rooted in the conven- 
tional roles of wife and mother.® 

Private rooms for children, which became common 
during the 1970s, provided girls with a haven from the 
real world. Otsuka presents the results of research 
by the psychoanalyst Masaaki Noda, who found that 
most teenagers, especially girls living in urban 
centers, liked photographing their own rooms, minutely 
documenting such objects as stuffed animals, flower 
pots, and posters of their favorite teenage singers, as 
if these objects were extensions of themselves. This 
construction of the image of the “cute |" as a collec- 
tion of cute objects betrayed the adolescents’ 
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preference for a closed sphere of fantasy to reality.® 

The fragile self-image of the “cute, innocent |” 
combines the two meanings of the word kawaii; 
taking on its classical usage signifying “patheti: 
kawaii becomes an equivalent of kawais6, or “pitiful.” 
Otsuka refers to one particular example of the 
impact of this self-image on the adolescent mind. In 
the winter of 1988, teenage girls and boys lined up in 
front of the Imperial Palace to sign the notebooks 
recording prayers for the recovery of Emperor Showa 
(Hirohito) from his deathbed, since the old emperor 
struck them as being both kawaii and kawais6, his 
diminished patriarchal power reducing him to a genial 
grandfather figure. Otsuka finds in this response the 
narcissism of the adolescents nurtured by “cute” 
culture: the “cute |,” who can survive only within a 
closed and carefully sterilized space is “pitiful”; 
in this perception, the “girl” and “Emperor Showa" 
became equivalent.”° 

In his book The “Cute” Emperor of Young Girls, 
Otsuka takes up again the episode of the teenagers’ 
empathy for Emperor Showa. The same teenagers 
who found him kawaii and kawais6 also refused to 
admit Emperor Shéwa's responsibility in waging World 
War Il. Otsuka attributes this refusal to the extinction 
of the difference between the “I” and others in kawaii 
culture; since there is no distinction between “me” 
and the “emperor,” they could not possibly blame him. 
This absence of otherness in the closed circuit of the 
adolescent ego nurtures the structure of dependency 
that dissolves the responsibility of individuals." 

At the end of Folklore of Young Girls, Otsuka 
emphasizes the ambivalent nature of girl culture: 
while protecting girls from the rigidly fixed gender 
roles and harsh reality of the outside world, it does not 
equip them with the skills and strength that would 
enable them to live positively in it. Rather than 
providing any direction, the pleasure encouraged by 
kawaii culture merely feeds the girls’ desire to 
prolong their adolescence indeterminately.? 

Otsuka observes that the tendency to view oneself 
as innocent and cute is widespread even among adult 
males. He proposes to seek a cure for the infantile 
infection of kawaii culture through an analysis of its 
structure of narcissism, consumption, and depen- 
dency; according to Otsuka, this is the only way to 
attain maturity in a society that systematically 
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rejects it.? 

Otsuka’s brilliant analysis found positive repercus- 
sions in the work of contemporary artists. The new 
breed of artists that emerged in 1991 demonstrated 
acritical appropriation of cute images from anime 
culture and children’s products, using the absurdity of 
cute objects to expose the structure of dependency 
underlying both Japanese consumer society and 
imperialism alike. At the same time, the satire 
employed by these artists was pointed at the seduc- 
tion of kawaii culture and their own otaku (geek) 
dependency on it. 

In Banzai Corner (1991), Yukinori Yanagi arranged 
small action figures of the Japanese sci-fi-flick hero 
Ultraman (pl. 9) in the concentric rows that consti- 
tute the shape of the traditional hinomaru emblem 
(the “rising sun” symbol), with each figure cheering 
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Figure 4.4 
Tard Chiezd 

Post Human Piece at Street of Tokyo 
MAb a—V A IMOMET) 
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the empty center with its raised arms (fig. 7.2). In the 
1991 exhibition entitled When / Say Yes, | Mean No 
(Sansei no hantai nanoda), Takashi Murakami showed 
six randoseru—backpacks for elementary-school 
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children—made of the skins of cobra, hippopotamus, 
and other animals that have barely escaped the 
international list of banned animal products (fig. 4.2). 
Yanagi's installation contrasted the “hero” status of 
Ultraman with the anonymity of those who support 
the Japanese imperialist structure, indicating the 
infantilism mediating the two; Murakami ironically 
juxtaposed the innocence of school children and the 
military origin of the bags they are made to carry, 
revealing the ways in which cute images are used to 
impart the habits of militaristic conformity. 

In the same year, Minako Nishiyama created an 
installation of a room decorated with pink hearts and 
frills and a sugar-white bed covering, evoking the faux- 
rococo designs of cakes, clothes, and other products 
targeted at young women (fig. 4.3). Tard Chiezd draped 
children's luxury clothes over the uncontrollable 
engines of toy trucks, turning the irrational violence of 
children against the desire of young mothers to dress 
their kids in cute, doll-like clothing (fig. 4.4). Both 
artists exposed the ideological construction of 
feminine identity fixated on adolescent fantasies 
through the ubiquity of cute products."* 

It is remarkable that, working separately, these 
artists simultaneously attained the same method of 
deconstructing cute culture by ironically turning its 
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icons against themselves. In his essay “Lollipop, Its 
Smallest Possible Life” (Roripoppu, sono saish6gen 
no seimei), published in 1992, art critic Noi Sawaragi 
discussed the subversive tactic of these artists, group- 
ing them as the Japanese equivalent of American 
Neo Pop. He asserted that they adopted the same 
strategy of undermining political authority or the 
aesthetic of the sublime through the use of deliber- 
ately cute, small, and pitiful figures as practiced by 
Jeff Koons, Mike Kelley, Robert Gober, and Todd 
Haynes."* He thus gave sanction to the Japanese 
artists born in the early 1960s as “Japanese Neo Pop.” 

Japanese Neo Pop distances kawaii culture through 
the rational analysis of its popular icons. These artists 
deliberately adopt “childish” gestures in order to 
make a subversive attack on the ideological struc- 
ture that keeps the Japanese infantile. In that sense, 
the Neo Pop artists themselves are empowered criti- 
cally, gaining a degree of mastery over the chaotic 
conditions of Japanese postmodernity. Including 
Yasumasa Morimura, Kédai Nakahara, and Kenji 
Yanobe, as well as the artists discussed above, Neo 
Pop marked the first flourishing of Japanese art in 
the 1990s with international relevance, as documented 
in the articles in the March-April issue of Flash Art 
in 1992."° 


2. The Salvation of the Girl as Small Self: The 
Art of Banana Yoshimoto, Yoshitomo Nara, and 
Girl's Photography 
The emergence of a new artistic tendency after Neo 
Pop became evident in 1995, with the popularity 
enjoyed by Yoshitomo Nara’s painting and Hiromix's 
photography. The shift of the artistic paradigm, which 
now favored innocence and immediacy, was supported 
by the audience, who embraced the innocence of 
adolescent sensibility and childhood memory as a 
resource for spiritual regeneration. The emergence 
of women as creators and audience began to change 
the meaning of “childishness" and cuteness beyond 
the pure consumerism nurtured by kawaii culture. 
The significance and ambivalence of Yoshitomo 
Nara's painting, in relation to his audience, may be 
understood better in comparison with the phenome- 
non that surrounded Banana Yoshimoto's rapid rise 
to literary stardom. Although the publication of 
Yoshimoto's Kitchen (Kitchin) in 1988 preceded Nara's 
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first solo show in Tokyo in 1995 by seven years, their 
works demonstrate many common characteristics. 

Both Nara and Yoshimoto have enjoyed immense 
popularity among a public unfamiliar with literature or 
art. The majority of their audience is reported to be 
young women between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five years old.” Such readers supported the 
explosive sales of their first books as million- 
sellers—Yoshimoto's Kitchen and Goodbye Tsugumi 
(Tugumi, 1989) sold a million copies each within a 
year of their publication, and Nara’s book, S/ash with 
a Knife (1998), sold five thousand copies within a 
week—without the authoritative recommendations of 
the literary or artistic establishment."* Almost from 
the emergence of these artists, “a passionate, deep, 
and happy relationship” was seen to exist between 
their work and their audience: “a mutual trust that 
does not lapse but only deepens as time goes by,” or 
“a complete correspondence of the painter's and 
spectator's pleasure” was reported to exist." It was 
a phenomenon almost “unprecedented in the history 
of Japanese literature," as well as in contemporary 
art. Responses to their work were markedly similar. 
Yoshimoto's readers remarked that they felt “puri- 
fied" and “received the courage to live positively” 
from her novels, while a twelve-year-old spectator, 
estranged from her school life, felt “consoled and 
encouraged” by Nara's painting.” 

Yoshimoto's and Nara’s themes and styles encour- 
age such an empathy. Their works evoke a sense of 
loneliness and nostalgia for the past, attached to 
innocent memories of childhood. Yoshimoto frequently 
narrates stories of an orphaned person seeking spiri- 
tual salvation by forming a vicarious family with 
strangers; Nara presents the solitary figure of a child 
staring into the void with big eyes. The large, slanted 
eyes of Nara’s children express protest or strong 
determination to fight against the various forces that 
threaten their innocence; the knives and chainsaws 
they hold emphasize their will.” The language and 
figuration in these works, such as Yoshimoto’s use 
of onomatopoeia and Nara's bold lines and coloring 
within the outlines, have been compared frequently to 
children's writing and doodles. Their radical simplic- 
ity emphasizes the emotional intensity and mythical 
nature of the “spiritual rebirth” implied in the works 
of both artists.2 
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Figure 4.5 
Yoshitomo Nara 

Let's Go Home (nach Hause) 
RAMS 

1990 

Acrylic on canvas 

90.9 x 90. cm 

Private collection 


Descriptions of Yoshimoto’s work by the critic T6ji 
Kamata and the novelist Ryd Murakami together 
capture the interpenetration of cosmic loneliness and 
cosmic togetherness that underlies Yoshimoto's 
narratives. As Kamata writes, 


In Yoshimoto's novels, the sudden disappearance 
of a family is perceived as if it were an incident in 
a science-fiction story, suggesting that a family is 
the helpless crew of a tiny spaceship flying through 
the pitch-black “darkness of a cosmic night." Her 
repeated depictions of an incomplete, absent, or 
altered household evoke the feeling that we are 
allowed to exist in this world in a space of tempo- 
ral relations called a “family.”... While the family 
relationship is made ambiguous in a distorted 
perspective, the perception of existing “as in 
science fiction" is expressed through the sweet 
sentiment that contains loneliness, nostalgia, and 
tenderness... Banana Yoshimoto's novels touch our 
deeper feelings in spite of their juvenile outlook, 
because they open out to the psychic and funda- 
mental sense of floating shared by every child.” 


Kamata's description above indicates the resonance 
of Yoshimoto's theme and style with those of Nara. 
Nara also presents children as vulnerable beings 
existing in the realm between this and another world, 
embodying their own ambiguous identities and the 
loss of their original homes. In Let's Go Home (1990), 
a child with a fish's body and dog's paws, his hair 
aflame, floats in the milky void (fig. 4.5). Nara 
frequently draws the figures of a child or dog ina 
flying vehicle floating in a space that suggests 
water and the galaxy (fig. 4.6). 

Ryd Murakami also observes that the tragic out- 
look of Yoshimoto's novels conceals hope for surviving 
in the world, just as their darkness is filled with 
intimations of death and rebirth: 


[Yoshimoto's] novels contain many images of 
darkness and the ocean. They project the sense of 
coming into contact with infinity and recovering 
one's spiritual equilibrium. The evocation of the 
other world through the act of watching darkness 
is a feature that Yoshimoto's novels share with those 
of Haruki Murakami. [Yoshimoto's] protagonists are 
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placed in an abnormal situation, encountering many 
deaths, including suicides, murders, and deaths by 
accident. The story progresses by following their 
efforts to fill the spiritual void caused by the deaths 
of loved ones. But the characters in her novels 
do not suffer too much from these tragic incidents; 
although they must feel lost, they still continue 
to live their absurd reality as a given condition of 
their lives.* 


The same feeling of living with the sense of an 
intermingling of life and death, with courage and hope, 
is captured in Nara’s 1995 paintings The Longest Night 
and /n the Deepest Puddle II (figs. 4.7, 4.8). In the 
former, a child walks in the purple darkness wearing 
extremely high sandals to prop himself up to a bigger 
size, carrying a fragile paper lantern; in the latter, a 
girl with a bandaged head looks back, the lower part 
of her body sunk in the puddle, while the rimless white 
water expands in gloom like the dawn before birth, 
and the empty shadow of death. The children keep 
their big eyes open against the void and darkness. 
Both images convey the pain of loneliness and the 
quiet strength to live through it. 

Yoshimoto's presentation of altered families and 
loneliness provoked negative responses from other 
critics. Among the accusations that Yoshimoto 
dramatically simplifies the protagonist's situation to 
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Figure 4.7 
Yoshitomo Nara 
The Longest Night 
AUR 
1995 


Acrylic on canvas 
120x110 cm 


Private Collection 


provide her young female audience, which grew up 


in an affluent society, with an opportunity to imag- 
ine themselves as “pitiful,” Eiji Otsuka's analysis 
stands out as the most interesting and problematic.” 

Otsuka ascribes this simulation of the past to the 
effects of Japanese consumer society. The disinte- 
gration of traditional values reached its final stage 
in the 1970s; girls who grew up after this decade no 
longer possess any norms. Feeling stranded and 
ungrounded, they resort to a story of an imaginary 
past to restore their lost sense of belonging.* Otsuka 
maintains that in creating a fiction that feels “more 
real than reality,” Yoshimoto protects the girls from the 
uncertainty of their reality, the emptiness gaping 
beyond the security of their private rooms. 

In his more recent essay on her work, published in 
1998, Otsuka criticizes again Yoshimoto's closed 
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narrative. Her creation of a fictive past and a mode of 
storytelling that presents the process of spiritual 
salvation as a reciprocal effort between two charac- 
ters encourages a sharing of fantasy between the 
reader and the writer; the closure of the novel's 
emotional world is fortified by the communication 
between “you” and “me” carried out in a private 
language incomprehensible to others.” He argues 
that Yoshimoto's novels attain a “postmodern” char- 
acter, by avoiding the social reflection characteristic 
of modern fiction and adopting instead “a bare 
narrative structure, which resembles a folktale.” Their 
mode of communication without the mediation of a 
logical language endows her narrative with a mythi- 
cal aspect, making it resemble the structure of 
Japanese animation. 

Admitting that this resemblance to anime gave 
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Figure 4.8 
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Yoshimoto's novels wide international appeal, Otsuka 
compares their closed communication to the rhetoric 
employed by the serial killer Tsutomu Miyazaki, who 
murdered three prepubescent girls in 1988 and 1989. 
In defense of his crime, the man claimed that his 
feelings were completely synchronized with those of 
the abducted girls, and that only when their harmo- 
nious relationship was threatened did the “rat man” 
(nezumi ningen) come out to kill the girls.* Otsuka 
argues that Japanese subculture and Yoshimoto's 
novels still exist in the same closed sphere of 
self-centered illusion as the “rat man.” 

Otsuka’s argument reduces the relationship 
between Yoshimoto and her readers to one of mutual 
narcissism. This criticism also can be targeted at 
Nara's work, since his work and his audience maintain 
a similar relationship: many find in his portrayal of 
children reflections of their own childhoods. That 
“childhood” may be another fictive past, but the “sad 
and nostalgic” feeling evoked by Nara's children 
conjures up the “inner child” who dwells in the 
reader's heart as a timeless source of innocence. 

Otsuka ignores the positive effects of Yoshimoto's 
interpersonal narratives, underestimating the ability 
of her readers to feel. Her novels encourage her read- 
ers to “live positively” by awakening the authentic 
emotions inside them, and prompting them to become 
the agents of such perceptions. By catalyzing the 
feelings of the anonymous public, her novels acquire 
the character of folktales. In the same way, Nara’s 
art gains a “folk” aspect by giving a palpable image 
to people's feelings, feelings so fundamental that 
they cannot be expressed by the “rational” language 
of official communication. 

In the work of Nara and Yoshimoto, the transfor- 
mation of kawaii subculture into art may be observed. 
Using simple forms that resemble folk tales and chil- 
dren's doodles, making radical ellipses and distorting 
details, these artists capture the intuitive forms of 
innocent emotions. In their work, “childlike direct- 
ness” becomes a means of affirming the existence 
of a genuine self, beyond the exchange of simulated 
feelings; however fragile, the self discovered through 
such unquestionable faith shapes a sense of 
personal autonomy. 

The brief boom of the type of amateurish 
photography called onnanoko shashin, or “Girl's 
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Photography,” between 1995 and 1996 occurred in the 
milieu of the deregulation of artistic styles, propelled 
by the youthful refashioning of figurative painting and 
straight photography in the mid-1990s. The photogra- 
pher Nobuyoshi Araki played an important role in this. 
Acting as a judge in the semiannual public competi- 
tion New Cosmos of Photography (Shashin shin-seiki), 
Araki actively promoted the spontaneous photogra- 
phy of young photographers, commending Yurie 
Nagashima, Masafumi Sanai, and Hiromix for their 
powerful documents of the everyday. Araki himself 
experimented with lightness, immediacy, and the 
continued documentation of everyday details as a 
means of transcribing the relaxed milieu of the time. 
In the series Objects as Event (Butsuji) in 1992, he 
photographed small details of his everyday life, show- 
ing parts of flowers, vegetables, and bicycle mirrors 
in close-up, treating them as remarkable events (fig. 
4.9); he also made large installations with numerous 
photos printed by inkjet printer. 

Hiromix, the most prominent practitioner of Girl's 
Photography, won first prize at New Cosmos of 
Photography in 1995, making her professional debut at 
the age of eighteen. Her self-produced book of 
photography, Schoo/ Days, consists of random shots 
of everyday details, including herself inside her 
favorite live music club, her cat, and her face after 
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Figure 4.9 
Nobuyoshi Araki 
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Photo book (1996; publisher: Shinchosha) 


receiving a happy phone call. Capturing the subtle 
fluctuations of emotion in the flow of her peaceful 
and ordinary school days, Hiromix's photography won 
the enthusiastic support of girls her age. While the 
innocent pop appeal of her style was appreciated by 
the charismatic Araki and by fashion editors, who 
found in her “spontaneity” and “playfulness” an 
up-to-date sensibility, girls found in her photography 
a direct embodiment of their feelings. Her success 
engendered the phenomenon of many young women 
becoming amateur photographers, making photogra- 
phy the equivalent of a diary. The journalist K6tar6 
lizawa, who coined the term Girl's Photography, 
remarked that photography became a “voice” that 
expressed young women's private feelings and 
physical perceptions.” 

The interior of a private room full of cute 
paraphernalia also proved a favorite subject of girl 
photographers. Nonetheless, Mika Ninagawa and 
Hanayo playfully projected their fictive personalities 
through the cheekily dilettante milieu of their rooms, 
with bold blurs that made the colors nearly ooze out 
of their picture frames. Hanayo's first book of photog- 
raphy, Hanayome (1996), presents the photographic 
embodiment of a dream travelogue, in which distant 
places and intimate things, real people and dolls are 
juxtaposed; the sense of dislocation enhanced by this 
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Figure 4.11 

Hanayo 

From Hanayome 
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1985 

Photo book (1996; publisher: Shinchésha) 
20 x 29.5 cm (spread) 


mixture and blurriness induces a surreal intoxication 
(figs. 4.10, 4.11). The poisonously pretty raspberry pink 
infiltrating the landscapes and interiors transmits the 
desire and curiosity of an adolescent girl. In Hanayo’s 
photography, the condescending category of Girl's 
Photography is stood on its head, presenting a clever 
lesson in the aesthetic of camp, carrying the clichés 
of girl culture far until this culture turns eerie and 
distant. In Hiromix's photography, the grainy surface 
and soft blur arrest the fragile beauty of Tokyo youth 
as a precious presence miraculously existing in Tokyo's 
here and now, tenderly enveloped in the “pop” hues of 
gold, pink, green, and blue mellowed by the moisture 
of the air. The “blur-and-rough” style of Japanese 
avant-garde photography of the 1960s is evoked only to 
emphasize the uniqueness of Hiromix's own present 
(figs. 4.12, 4.13). 

Girl's Photography as a phenomenon incited the 
desire of young women to become agents of creation. 
While the boom was short-lived, the phenomenon 
made a large impact on young women by showing 
them the possibility of becoming artists without 
special training or theoretical equipment. The 
improved performance of an inexpensive and easy- 
to-use small camera called Big Mini enabled them to 
put their artistic aspirations into immediate action. 
Supported by this technological improvement and 
democratization of art, girls started to leave their 
closed rooms. The immediacy of Girl's Photography, 
as exemplified by Hiromix, also changed the mean- 
ing of “innocence” from a narcissistic mask to the 
agency of spontaneous creation. At the same time, 
as Hanayo demonstrated, a “girl photographer" was 
capable of producing an interesting difference, in 
negotiation with the dominant interests of adult males. 
This situation anticipated the creative “chaos” of 
end-of-the-century Tokyo infused with the desires of 
girls: the discovery of the small, poor, and childish 
as resources of a new art by Takashi Murakami was 
just around the corner. 


3. Tokyo Pop Strikes Back: Murakami's Use of 
the “Minor” Aspects of Japanese Culture 

Takashi Murakami's most acclaimed achievement is 
his construction of the aesthetic of Superflat (fig. 
4.14). It is an ambitious theory of Japanese art cen- 
tered in the visual pleasure caused by the movement 
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Figure 4.12 
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Figure 4.14 
Takashi Murakami 

Magic Ball I! (Negative) 

1999 

Acrylic on canvas, mounted on board 


of the eye laterally across a flat two-dimensional 
space, inspired by domestic artistic productions that 
favor a playful reduction of three-dimensional space 
to the baroque arrangement of lines and color fields. 
Aesthetically, Superflat demonstrates Murakami's 
nationalist challenge to the hegemony of modern 
Western art by asserting standards of creation and 
appreciation derived purely from Japanese resources. 
In his “Superflat Manifesto,” written for the first 
Superflat exhibition in 2000 at Parco Gallery in Tokyo 
and Nagoya, Murakami argued that the flat design 
that presents space as an intricately folded plane, 
and the two-dimensional distortion that creates 
superfluous details, form the basis of the radical 
Japanese figurative imagination. Indeed, the 
elements constitute the “heritage of eccentricity” 
that runs from the seventeenth-century Edo 
Mannerists and the nineteenth-century ukiyo-e 
masters to the creators of Japanese animation, as 
exemplified by Yoshinori Kanada.*' The stylistic 
aspect of Superflat is supplemented by a subcultural 
aspect. The artists represented in Murakami's 
Superflat exhibition, which toured the U.S. in 2001-2, 
included, besides anime designers and artists 
extending the otaku taste, Hiromix, Masafumi Sanai, 
and Yoshitomo Nara. These artists represented 
the innocence, ephemerality, and amateurism that 
characterized the sensibility of Tokyo's youth. 
Murakami's project to define Tokyo Pop, undertaken 
for a special issue of the magazine Kokoku hihyo 
(Advertisement criticism) in April 1999, laid the foun- 
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dation for his theory of Superflat. At the same time, 
it immediately captured Murakami’s involvement with 
Japanese postmodern cultural conditions. His essay 
“Hello, You Are Alive: Tokyo Pop Manifesto” demon- 
strates his remarkably consistent strategy of forming 
a uniquely Japanese artistic expression out of the 
chaos and childishness of end-of-the-century Tokyo's 
popular production.” 

Murakami begins by interpreting Japanese culture 
as a culture trapped in a colonial relationship with 
America. He argues that “postwar Japanese society 
developed as a complete protégé of America, with 
its people encouraged to produce without really 
having a sense of autonomy.” Murakami ascribes to 
Japan's cultural dependency the overgrowth of mate- 
rialism without spiritual content; this environment 
hindered the individual and institutional attainment 
of maturity. At the same time, America's gradual 
movement away from Japan in recent years caused 
the wayward growth of Japanese cultural production; 
the exuberance of this undirected cultural production 
left Japanese society without a true hierarchy, 
preventing the emergence of the truly rich, retarding 
the formation of professional standards, and keep- 
ing its structure ultimately childish. 

Acknowledging the “minor"—alternative, margin- 
alized, childish, and poor—character of Japanese 
culture, Murakami sees in its apparent disadvantage 
an opportunity for new creation: 


The three apparently negative factors, including 
1) a value system based on a child's sensibility, 
2) a society without any definitive standard of wealth, 
and 3) amateurism, are now providing the world with 
a resource for forging a new creativity.” 


The paradoxical placement of these “minor” condi- 
tions in the center of his art movement reveals that 
Murakami's conception of “Pop” is far removed from 
the splendor of American Pop Art. Instead, it is 
completely grounded in the heterogeneous reality of 
contemporary Tokyo, accepting its inauthenticity as 
a unique attribute as well as a product of its cultur- 
ally colonized past. Murakami's statement introducing 
the ten “Tokyo Pop” artists as “active creators in 
Tokyo while capable of having international appeal, 
even judged by modern Western artistic standards” 
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presents his pride in the hybridity of artistic expres- 
sions made through the negotiation of conflicting 
cultural influences.* His claim that the expressions of 
these artists will present the “intensity” capable of 
proposing a completely new set of values links his 
idea of “Pop” with that defined by Gilles Deleuze. 
Invented by those who live on the periphery of a 
dominant culture, “pop” for Deleuze signifies a 
tactic of creating a difference within the culture; by 
using language or artistic expressions in a deliber- 
ately eccentric way—"to make a minor or intensive 
use of it"—pop enables one to “find points of 
nonculture or underdevelopment,” artistic “Third 
World zones" through which art escapes conventional 
assumptions to form new combinations.* Murakami 
finds the same anomie in the superfluous expressions 
of eroticism in Japanese manga and anime, which 
were produced in the postwar period in an effort to 
compensate for the lack of proper technology and 
funds with which Japanese followers of Disney had 
to negotiate.” 

Murakami's selection of the “Tokyo Pop” roster 
emphasizes the hybrid creativity of Tokyo artists, 
transforming Western technological and artistic 
influences according to the specific reality of 
contemporary Tokyo. Hiromix, Nara, the musician 
Cornelius, and the design unit 20471120 (Masahiro 
Nakagawa and LICA) represent Tokyo's youth culture, 
expressing adolescent sensibility through the spon- 
taneous appreciation of the here and now. Hiromix's 
portraits of tender-faced Tokyo youths captured in 
moments of ordinary bliss in their anonymous every- 
day settings, or 20471120's clothes that integrate 
fragments of design from different ages and 
cultures—including elements from anime characters’ 
costumes—project dreams of androgyny and a break- 
down of the boundaries between adult and child (figs. 
4.15, 4.16). The fresh and lively impression given 
by their work contrasts sharply with the ironic 
acceptance of the absence of meaning in Tokyo, except 
for its fictionally constructed simulacra, projected by 
Hideaki Anno, the director of the anime TV series 
and film Neon Genesis Evangelion (1995 and 1997) and 
the live-action film Love & Pop (1998). In the latter, a 
search of Tokyo's adolescent girls for proof of their 
individual existence ends with a recognition of the 
fear and emptiness underlying everyone's life—adult 
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males and adolescent girls alike. 

The paradoxical richness of Tokyo's “infantile” 
production overcomes Japan's “colonial” past through 
the critical use of its aberrant products as traces of 
cultural articulation. Murakami's strategy of using 
“childish and amateurish” characteristics as a 
resource for creating a new art, which can assert its 
uniqueness against the canons of Western modernist 
art, embodies an act of cultural articulation, as 
defined by Stuart Hall. It is a postcolonial tool of 
cultural redefinition, a deliberate adoption of the domi- 
nant cultural frames of the colonizer in order to fill 
these frames with domestic consciousness, to invent 
anew medium that also shapes a new identity.” 


4. A Cyborg Utopia, an Addict's Room, and an 
Interstellar Haven: Transformations of Otaku 
Taste by Female Artists 

Murakami's attempt to define a “minor” art that 
directly reflects Tokyo's creative chaos continued in 
Tokyo Girls Bravo, a group exhibition of four young 
Japanese women artists that took place in May and 
dune of 1999 at a gallery inside the Harajuku art-book 
store NADiff (short for “New Art Diffusion"). His 
curator's statement clearly shows his serious involve- 
ment with Japan's postmodern culture. He is trying to 
find in the confusion of its materialism the possibil- 
ity of making a difference, a clue for an artistic 
production that gives meaning to life. He employs 
Tokyo Girls Bravo, the manga of Kyko Okazaki, as a 
frame for the exhibition (fig. 4.17). The manga presents 
a teenage girl's odyssey in Tokyo's youth culture in 
the early 1980s. 

Murakami sees in Okazaki's content and technique 
an embodiment of the “minor” strategy that turns the 
negativeness of Tokyo's postmodern culture—its 
artificiality, decadence, and lack of standards—into 
paradoxical proof of its authenticity. His words read 
like a systematic reversal of Otsuka’s stigmatizing 
of postmodern girl culture as pure consumerism: 


| think of Tokyo Girls Bravo, the amazing narrative 
comic by Ky6ko Okazaki, which ironically looks 
back on the early 1980s from the viewpoint of the 
heroine who is a young woman in the early 1990s. It 
probed into the reality of girls living in Tokyo, while 
revealing its structure as a rhizomic development... 
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Figure 4.18 
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Read in 1999, every expression of Tokyo Girls Bravo 
still strikes me as fresh and powerful, as if it had 
foreseen the future, providing a vision of our helter- 
skelter in the putrescent streets of this city. This 
makes me think that because we live in a place 
whose decomposing body keeps germinating new 
sprouts, we can regain our original strength to 
live, doing quite positive things, as the extremely 
artificial environment of Japan also recovers part 
of its nature here. The nature that emerges in Tokyo 
is the flip side of the decadence of 1999.* 


He concludes that “girls” can respond to this paradox, 
finding “a basis for a future aesthetic” in the “brown- 
gold ooze out of every pore of the city.” 

Chiho Aoshima and Aya Takano, who exhibited in 
Tokyo Girls Bravo, brilliantly respond to Murakami's 
call, presenting unique visions of an imaginary future 
in original styles that reshape the visual influences of 
erotic animation, science-fiction comics, ukiyo-e, and 
other genres. 

Aoshima creates, with Mac Illustrator, ornate 
tableaux showing adolescent girls surrounded by flow- 
ers, phosphorescent fungi, and small reptiles with 
jewel-like skin. The juxtaposition of images taken from 
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sundry contexts and their uneven arrangement in the 
decentered picture field induce a hallucinatory feel- 
ing; combined with the glare of the inkjet colors, 
evoking a backlit screen, the hallucination takes on a 
psychedelic character. 

Aoshima faithfully follows the lessons of Superflat 
by inducing wayward eye movement through the 
uneven distribution of spots of bright colors all over the 
pictorial field, and by exploiting the erotic titillation 
of otaku manga by showing her girls in the nude or in 
bondage (fig. 4.18). Nonetheless, her personal dreams 
and desires make her presentation original. The 
recurrent motif of a field or an island, in which her 
long-limbed girls with bead-like eyes peacefully 
commune with flowers and reptiles, projects her strong 
Utopian longing. The breakdown of the boundary 
between humans and animals or plants, or between 
organic creatures and inanimate things, is depicted 
with an increased radicalness in her recent works; the 
girl whose head forms an island in Mountain Girl (2002) 
finds her heir in the mutant woman with the antenna 
head in Haruna in Meteor Shower in 2004 (fig. 4.19). 
Reshaping an Arcadian image with a machine-age 
artificiality, Aoshima captures a Utopian picture like 
that presented by Donna J. Haraway in her 1985 
essay “A Cyborg Manifesto”: “lived social and bodily 
realities in which people are not afraid of joint kinship 
with animals and machines, not afraid of permanently 
partial identities and contradictory standpoints.”"” 

Haraway's “Cyborg Feminism" was a parable of 
“transgressed boundaries, potent fusions," urging 
women to take advantage of the postmodern disinte- 
gration of hierarchy and the advance of technology. 
The reversal of values conducted by Murakami 
between “minor” and “major” art, or Aoshima's 
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mutation of otaku taste to suit her personal vision 
of Utopia, may be a way of practicing a “transgression 
of boundaries.” 

AyaTakano merges her boundaries in a subtle way. 
Her picture world is infused with ambiguity, suggest- 
ing somewhere else while being here, containing 
ancient memory within a future vision. In Noshi and 
Meg, on the Earth, Year 2036 (2002), a dingy corner of 
Tokyo with rain-washed buildings is suddenly 
ruptured by the apparition of two androgynous 
adolescents floating in the air, nude, interlocking their 
flexible limbs like trapeze artists (fig. 4.1). 

The interpenetration of the future and the past, the 
outer and inner space is captured dreamily in Takano’s 
paintings, inhabited by supple, nude teenagers and 
half-human creatures drawn with tentative lines and 
painted in a vapory spread of acrylic (figs. 4.20, 4.21). 
Her retro-futuristic vision is inspired by the science- 
fiction novels of Brian B. Aldis, Cordweiner Smith, 
James Tiptree, Jr., and the comics of Osamu Tezuka, 
the father of postwar Japanese narrative manga. The 
mixture of hippie hallucination and space-age fantasy 
gives Takano's erotic nudes a mythical flavor. Coyly 
taunting the “Lolita complex" of an otaku erotic comic, 
she conveys a different sort of eroticism derived 
from the androgyny of the adolescent body. 

In the same way, Takano's work is not limited to a 
postmodern pastiche. Rather, communicating a spiri- 
tual journey and awakening through an encounter with 
the strange “other” seems to be her major interest. 
Space Ship EE, her cartoon narrative published in 
2002, integrates her knowledge of science fiction and 
her experience as a working girl (fig. 7.15). Depicting 
the adventure and inner journey of a Tokyo girl who 
has flown from the earth to join the alien society 
precariously preserved within a spaceship, Takano also 
presents Tokyo as reduced to a big forest, a vision 
of a possible Arcadia that the girl leaves behind.’ 

Both Aoshima's and Takano's repeated projection of 
a future in which the earth has returned to a primi- 
tive state, with the anxious prospect of genetic and 
technological hybridizing, suggests their subcon- 
scious retelling of the vastly popular anime film from 
the 1980s, Hayao Miyazaki's Nausicaé of the Valley of 
the Wind. Based on the manga written by Miyazaki 
himself, the film dramatizes the salvation of a small 
kingdom by the self-sacrifice of its princess; the story 
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Figure 4.22 
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is set in a post-nuclear-apocalypse future in which 
the earth is heavily polluted and people have returned 
to the lifestyle of the medieval period, afflicted by a 
scarcity of food. Released in 1985, the film was an 
enormous commercial success; with dedicated otaku 
subcultures developing around it, the film also 
became a contemporary classic, watched over and 
over again by two generations of Japanese children. 
The contemporary cartoonist Junko Mizuno, born 
in 1973, must have watched the film as an adolescent. 
Some details of a post-nuclear-disaster world, 
depicted in her comic narrative Pure Trance (serial- 
ized in manga form between 1996 and 1998, and 
published as a book in 1998) strongly evoke Miyazaki's 
film: both show a jungle of mutated plants and 
animals produced by the confused alteration of the 
genetic pool (fig. 4.22).* Mizuno presents Tokyo as an 
underground domed city whose inhabitants eat pills 
because of the permanent shortage of food—a situa- 
tion that inevitably induces drug addiction. Mizuno's 
story is set in a hospital for treating women who 
overeat; the director of the hospital is a sexy young 
woman who is also a drug addict and a sadist (fig. 
4,23). A nurse escapes from the hospital with the 
babies of deceased patients to live outside the dome, 
starting a new generation of wild and mutant 
children (fig. 4.24). Cleverly parodying Miyazaki's 
vision, Mizuno also presents a caricature of Tokyo as 
an end-of-the-world zoo, inhabited by drug addicts, 
sexual perverts, poachers, catfighting women, cute 
scientists, robot nurses, and childbearing androids. 
Mizuno reconstructs Tokyo from the viewpoint of an 
otaku; her densely filled frames always contain 
useless paraphernalia, for which she makes a little 
footnote at the bottom of each page. The editor's 
warning that the footnotes should be enjoyed 
separately from the story, since those goods have 
no relation to the plot, betrays Mizuno's irony. 
Constructing a visual space that partly resembles but 
savagely parodies the cute room of an adolescent girl 
filled with character goods, Mizuno is distancing 
herself and the reader from the infantile narcissism 
of the “girl.” In fact, the role of the “cute, innocent |" 
in a private room is played by the hospital director, a 
perverted drug addict who keeps a whip and a syringe 
beside her pet cat. Rendering her as a baby-faced girl 
with big breasts, always dressed in a leather bondage 
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Figure 4.23 
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suit or in sexy lingerie, Mizuno also turns the table 
against erotic otaku comics. In fact, her drawing makes 
almost every woman in her comic look like a twelve- 
year-old with a Playmate's breasts; the contrast 
between this infantile figuration and the dramatic 


storytelling reverses the convention of otaku story- 
telling by emphasizing the absence of meaning. 

The artistic productions of Aoshima, Takano, and 
Mizuno, all born in the mid-1970s, demonstrate the 
ingenious deployment of the visual vocabularies of 
the otaku and cute cultures in order to achieve a 
mastery over them. Aoshima and Takano create a 
positive pastiche out of heterogeneous resources, 
from the erotic ofaku comic to the New Wave 
science fiction of the 1960s and 1970s, taking advan- 
tage of their positioning as postmodern urban 
“consumers” amalgamating sundry information and 
techniques. Mizuno creates the most complex 
recycling of kitsch, deconstructing male voyeurism, 
female narcissism, and the myth of the Japanese girl 
as consumer. By using cute figuration, she maintains 
her ironic distance and serious production. 

In the Superflat exhibition, the works of Aoshima 
and Takano impressed many as feminine transfor- 
mations of otaku fantasy. Aoshima's wall-size digital 
print, The Red-Eyed Tribe (2001), depicts an imagi- 
nary continent that appears to be both underwater 
and extraterrestrial, inhabited by sleek, red-eyed 
girls playing with serene reptiles. Takano's mural, 
Universe Dream (2001), presents naked adolescents 
swimming in a blue galaxy. Both embody a fantastic 
amalgam of innocence and eroticism, achieved, not 
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Figure 4.24 

Junko Mizuno 

Pure Trance (from page 63) 
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through a merely ironic criticism, but through the 
heightening of pleasure and otherworldliness typical 
of Japanese anime.® 


My survey reveals the change that occurred in the 
reception of “cute” subculture between the 1980s and 
1990s. Eiji Otsuka’s critique of this subculture as purely 
consumerist was challenged by the artists’ creative 
use of it. It must be noted that Otsuka’s study treated 
the “girl” culture of the 1980s. Both popular cultural 
expressions and the public's relation to them drasti- 
cally changed during the 1990s. Although the “girl” 
culture built around cute paraphernalia and the erotic 
figuration of the adolescent girl in otaku comics 
are qualitatively different, there is undoubtedly an 
increased communication between popular culture 
and art, causing mutual influence and modification of 
the two, and sometimes even the hybridization of both. 

The art of the 1990s attempted to reflect reality by 
using artificial means that seemed opposed to it; or 
it practiced subversion of the dominant cultural 
categories in order to make a new creation. Tokyo 
Pop and Superflat attempted to do both. The subver- 
sion and transgression of boundaries are also 
achieved by female creators. Aoshima, Takano, 
Mizuno, and Hanayo exploit existing popular cultural 
forms and male assumptions about the “girl” to make 
a “cute” art that contains an awareness of its artifi- 
ciality; while presenting personal visions, they also 
parody and disrupt the authority of the dominant form. 

Murakami's construction of Tokyo Pop and Superflat 
as an aesthetic and a response to contemporary 
Japanese cultural conditions establishes a consis- 
tency and center in the heterogeneous development 
of Japanese art and popular culture. Not only 
creating a style that positively exploits the unique 
resource of Japanese artistic sensibility, Murakami 
tries to answer the problems concerning the Japanese 
postmodern condition, finding within its alleged lack 
of meaning potential resources of meaning. | hope 
that the genealogy of kawaii expression sketched 
herein recapitulates the process of the creative 
empowerment of Japanese art, in which artists 
accept Japan's postmodernity, only to find, in its 
“infantile” character and cultural marginality, the 
basis for a “future aesthetic.” 
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INTRODUCING LITTLE BOY 


CU KILR—1) SHTLEST 


Alexandra Munroe 


On a blistering July morning in Tokyo recently, | took 
the subway to Akihabara, the discount electronics 
district that in recent years has become a center for 
otaku display and consumption. With hundreds of 
stalls lining the blackened arcades under the train 
tracks and shopkeepers hawking their goods and 
prices over the roar above, Akihabara at first glance 
feels like a city quarter arrested, almost nostalgi- 
cally, in Japan's postwar era. Structurally, little has 
changed since the old JR station traversing the 
burned plain between downtown Tokyo and the 
imperial palace became the haven, in the late 1940s 
and 1950s, for the Japanese yami-ichi (black market) 
trade in radio parts. Then, as now, housewives, 
Koreans, and American servicemen browse and 
haggle for the latest gadgets—new, used, or in- 
between—which have evolved over the decades from 
Sony transistors and color TVs to PlayStations and 
robotics kits. In this dank, village-like space where 
the culture of an off-price marketplace appeared to 
have changed so little, my senses gradually focused 
on the bright, flat cartoon imagery of exploding 
mushroom clouds, fantastic mutant monsters, and 
baby-faced, cyborg heroines that now dominated 
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Figure 5.1 
Akihabara 
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Figure 5.2 
Takashi Murakami's shokugan figure Miss ko 
found in an Akihabara shop 
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the graphics projected on wall-size plasma screens, 
the posters announcing new video releases, and the 
handbills for Internet game sites strewn along the 
cobbled alleys. In the impoverished yet vital post- 
war spectacle of Akihabara, the visual narratives of 
manga, anime, and videogames have turned atomic 
war, ecological havoc, and Lolita-like sexual fantasy 
into the themes of a dense and interconnected world 
of media, entertainment, and consumption. Here, the 
fabulous displays and spinning energy of Japan's pop- 
ular culture have emphatically eclipsed banal reality. 

Halfway down the busiest arcade, | entered a tiny 
shop that specialized in figures—miniature plastic 
renditions of characters that star in the hundreds of 
quasi-underground cartoon productions and publi- 
cations that are the stuff of otaku life. The store was 
crowded with punkish-looking teenagers, distin- 
guished as a tribe by their dyed and spiked hair and 
backpacks decorated with dangling figures of their 
favorite anime and manga characters. Milling among 
the stacks of crammed and locked vitrines, | came 
upon figures of sleek, masked fighters in red and 
silver body-armor posed with fists raised to strike; 
winged and fanged reptilian creatures with fierce, 
blood-shot eyes; and a doe-eyed, green-haired 
girl in a mini-skirted school uniform encased in a 
plastic sheath emblazoned with “To Heart Collection 
Figure.” Nestled among this menagerie, | spotted the 
object of my search—Miss ko’, a secret-agent char- 
acter dressed as a buxom, blonde waitress, beckoning 
with stupefied, super-big eyes (fig. 5.2). The figure 
is packaged by Kaiydd6, Japan's largest manufac- 
turer of plastic miniatures, and sold as part of a 
shokugan (literally, “food toy") series called “Takashi 
Murakami's Superflat Museum,” one of several 
Superflat shokugan series designed by Murakami 
and featuring Miss ko’. Small plastic toys packaged 
as accompaniments to candy and chocolate, shoku- 
gan have attained widespread commercial success, 
and Murakami's various shokugan series are part of 
this phenomenon. Other products in the “Superflat 
Museum" series are “Strange Melting DOB,” a multi- 
eyed head with Mickey Mouse ears and a ghoulish, 
menacing smile; and “Inochi” (Life), an aluminum 
skeleton whose flesh seems to have liquefied from 
heat, with a triangular robot's head and tiny, bright 
green eyes. That this fanatics’ den could house such 
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a plethora of objects designed by one of Japan's 
most internationally acclaimed artists offered a clear 
signal that the conventional distances between 
contemporary art and mass consumer culture, 
between the strategies of new artistic styles 
and subversive social movements, and between 
the seemingly cute and the historically traumatic 
have collapsed. 

Takashi Murakami is at the nexus of this bizarre 
conflation. The miniature Miss ko’, the artist's take on 
the type of hypersexualized anime character 
favored by otaku, was originally included as the “free 
toy" in a shokugan set sold cheaply at Japan's 
ubiquitous convenience stores; now the figure was 
tagged with a 2940-yen (approximately $28) label 
in the Akihabara arcade shop. In 2003, the six-foot 
fiberglass original sold at Christie's, New York, for 
$567,500. In Murakami's work, all opposites are 
pushed to their extremes—the infantile toward the 
libidinal, the seductive toward the terrifying, the 
kitschy toward the unimaginably gorgeous. In his 
paintings and sculpture, the graphic devices, visual 
imagery, and disturbing ambiguities of the candy- 
coated apocalyptic themes that so pervade postwar 
and contemporary Japanese cartoon arts bridge a 
divide that Roy Lichtenstein, Andy Warhol, and Jeff 
Koons could only dream of traversing. Murakami 
does not merely appropriate the manga- and anime- 
based worlds of otaku subculture; he operates within 
them. His lushly bright, mutant characters, all of 
which have names, are coveted by convenience-store 
consumers as much as they are sought after by the 
international art community. 

What marks Murakami as both so crucial and 
controversial a force is his position as both mirror 
and critic of the cultural, political, social, and 
economic trends that have given rise to Japan's otaku 
subculture and its related Neo Pop movement in 
contemporary art. Little Boy: The Arts of Japan's 
Exploding Subculture invites the artist into the 
museum to demonstrate his vision of Japan today. 
This is the reverse of normal procedure, in which 
academically trained curators shape the cultural 
discourse; here, Murakami presents us with his views 
from within the national psyche. We follow and 
resist him, veering between feelings of bafflement, 
exhilaration, and emptiness. 
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Little Boy is the final installment of Murakami's 
Superflat trilogy, a series of exhibitions he has 
organized since 2000 that have explored the origins 
of contemporary Japanese art and its fluid exchange 
with the realms of manga and anime. This trilogy has 
aimed to articulate a visual logic for the originality 
and eccentricity in Japanese art based on the 
consistent use of devices from cartoons and comics 
that summon a supernatural realm—a world of beau- 
ties, monsters, paradise, and hell—that stands in 
opposition to the naturalism worked out with such 
scientific sophistication in the European tradition. 
According to Murakami’s Superflat thesis, brilliant 
color, planar surfaces, stylized features, and the 
absence of illusionistic space define a lineage in 
Japanese art that links Rinpa screens to ukiyo-e 
woodblock prints to early modern Nihonga painting, 
and ultimately to postwar manga and anime. In the 
earlier Superflat (2000-01) and Coloriage (Paris, 2002) 
shows,’ Murakami argued his thesis largely through 
formal comparisons of decorative patterning in 
work by Yoshitomo Nara, Chiho Aoshima, and other 
emerging Neo Pop artists, juxtaposed against the 
works of manga and anime design icons like Yoshinori 
Kanada (whose 1979 Galaxy Express 999 is an anime 
classic) and Shigeru Mizuki (whose 1965 Hakaba no 
Kitar6é was a long-standing manga hit). 

Basic to Murakami's Superflat “installation” of 
contemporary Japanese art is the radical interconnec- 
tion and lack of distinction between Japan's fine and 
popular arts. In the West, an entire field of the 
humanities and museology itself are predicated upon 
the value differences between “high” and “low” 
culture, “unique” and “reproducible” articles, and 
“Art,” “craft,” and “commodity.” Although postmod- 
ernism has challenged and disrupted these 
conventional divisions, they remain fundamental to 
the history and culture of Euro-American art. Drawing 
upon revisionist studies of Japanese art history, 
Murakami claims that these distinctions never 
existed in premodern Japan. Indeed, as the art his- 
torian Noriaki Kitazawa has argued in a series of 
influential books,’ the very term and concept of 
bijutsu (fine arts) was constructed in 1873 as part of 
the modernization program instituted by the Meiji 
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government (1868-1912) to bring Japan to parity with 
the West in all arenas of national display. Prior 
to this curious import, “art” was produced and 
consumed as either craft, decoration, or tool for 
ritual. In an effort to reconstitute this non-hierarchy, 
Murakami has proposed the concept of Superflat to 
explain and validate the enormous appreciation of 
manga, anime, videogames, and related popular and 
subculture arts in Japan. If the avant-garde move- 
ments of the 1960s like Neo Dada and Conceptualism 
aimed to tear down the boundaries between art and 
everyday life, transforming common objects into 
subjects of contemplation, Murakami's Superflat 
program aims to explode the enduring Western-art 
boundaries between art and the mass media of 
comics and cartoons. His is a stronger assault than 
Andy Warhol's Pop Art, which lifted commercial 
products like Brillo boxes and advertising mediums 
like silkscreen from the supermarket and street 
billboard to the gallery and museum. Murakami's 
thrust goes the other way, extending the concept 
of “fine arts” into the gigantic, global marketplace 
of TV, comic books, videogames, fashion, and 
the Internet. 

Like earlier radical artists who advocated the 
mining of indigenous sources to refute the perception 
and practice of a “derivative” Japanese modernism— 
such as Tard Okamoto, who invoked the primitivism 
of prehistoric Japanese art in the 1950s, thus 
informing the raw energy of Tokyo's Anti-Art move- 
ments—Murakami seeks to wrest Japan from the 
banality of a copy-culture. This may seem a chal- 
lenge, as Japan's popular arts beg to be distinguished 
from their direct American precedents. While 
Murakami acknowledges the pervasiveness of Walt 
Disney cartoons and Robert Heinlein's science 
fiction in the development of postwar Japanese 
comics and animation, he understands that their 
styles have been co-opted and applied to a very 
different cultural narrative. Likewise, the imagery of 
what he calls Japan's “post-Pop Art” has virtually 
no resonance with the sophisticated irony of 
American Pop Art. The difference lies, as will be 
discussed, in how Japanese artists have infused 
their works with the imagination of subculture, an 
imagination that embraces and reshapes half- 
forgotten memories into the technicolor fantasies 
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of contemporary life. 

As the final installment of the Superflat trilogy, 
Little Boy goes beyond the spectacular optics of 
Japan's popular culture to identify the terrifying 
fantasies of a graphic subculture centered on the 
imagery of atomic explosion and post-apocalyptic 
salvation, monsters born of radioactive mutations, 
and intergalactic warfare between mystically 
empowered Japanese and technologically advanced 
aliens. The title refers to the codename for the atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima on August 6, 1945 by 
the American B-29 Superfortress Enola Gay, marking 
the first use of nuclear weapons in modern warfare 
(pl. 6). A second atomic bomb exploded over 
Nagasaki three days later, leading to Japan's final 
unconditional surrender on August 15. These events 
concluded the so-called Pacific War waged by Japan 
from 1931 as an instrument of imperialist expansion 
against countries in East and Southeast Asia, 
including China, and from 1941 against the United 
States and its allies. 

To most Japanese, the term “Little Boy” conjures 
up memories of catastrophic defeat and represents 
a narrative of national humiliation. To Murakami, its 
meanings and imagery also suggest the culture and 
politics of infantilization. The Japanese people, in 
his view, have developed a dependency on the U.S. 
as “protector” and “superpower” that began with 
the American-led occupation (1945-51) and that 
continues to this day, resulting in a willful negation 
of both adulthood and nationhood. In other words, 
the Japanese have refused—or rather, have been 
refused the chance—to grow up. Murakami cites 
Article 9 of the American-drafted postwar Japanese 
constitution, which renounces militarism and bans 
the establishment of defense forces (pl. 8). Since 
the constitution was enacted at the outbreak of the 
Cold War, the security of Japan has been consigned 
to the U.S. The question posed is, how can a nation 
that cannot defend itself achieve “manhood”? The 
problem, Murakami suggests, is that Japan is mired 
in a state of disempowerment. “A pervasive impo- 
tence defines the culture of postwar Japan,” 
Murakami remarks, “where everything is peaceful, 
tranquil, lukewarm. Our general removal from world 
politics and distorted dependence on the U.S. leaves 
us in a circumscribed, closed-in system, inhabiting 
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an Orwellian, science-fiction realm."* Thus Little Boy 
explores how cartoons and animation, which 
elsewhere are conceived as entertainment for 
children, have been appropriated by artists as a 
means of resolving the trauma of nuclear war, the 
devastation of defeat, and the unmoored, apolitical 
state that has emerged since. Focused often on 
apocalyptic imagery, with frequent references to 
atomic explosion and futuristic annihilation/salva- 
tion, the cartoons that dominate Japan's adult media 
and entertainment industries provide a screen 
that both exaggerates and diminishes real history, 
which they function to suppress. Stuck in a preado- 
lescent fixation with the aesthetics of fantasy, Japan 
itself emerges as the ultimate “little boy” in 
Murakami's view. 

Murakami's selection of TV and film animation for 
the exhibition Little Boy includes some of the best- 
known and popular anime of postwar Japan. To a 
remarkable extent, the imagery of atomic bombs, 
toxic wastelands, and mass destruction dominates 
these cartoon narratives. Whether or not the bomb 
itself is depicted, nuclear annihilation appears in a 
variety of displaced versions in much of postwar 
Japanese cartoon culture. In the 1970s TV series 
Time Bokan, each episode of time-machine travel 
and wacky “mecha-battles" concludes with a bright 
orange atomic explosion that wipes out the villains, 
who then re-appear unscathed in the following 
episode (pl. 3). The influential science-fiction anime 
series Space Battleship Yamato, also from the 1970s, 
is centered on interplanetary warfare in which Earth 
is threatened by futuristic nuclear bombs (pl. 27). 
Warfare between Earth and its space colony 
features in the series Mobile Suit Gundam, first 
broadcast in 1979, an exemplar of the “giant robot 
anime" genre that introduced the figure of the 
conflicted antihero, which would become pivotal in 
the anime of the next two decades (pl. 30). In the 
1980s manga and anime film Akira, one of the great- 
est hits in anime history, Tokyo is obliterated by a 
human bioweapon, and a visceral spectacle of 
human destruction unfolds against a dystopian back- 
ground of civil chaos, religious fundamentalism, and 
government oppression (fig. 5.3, pl. 18). Finally, Neon 
Genesis Evangelion, the cult anime of otaku first 
broadcast in 1995, chronicles the social and psycho- 
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Figure 5.3 
Scene from Akira (pl. 18) 
(P* Fol. 18)40 
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logical disintegration wrought by an apocalypse that 
descends over a future Tokyo (pl. 33). Here, destruc- 
tion settles not only on the material world, but on 
what anime expert Susan J. Napier suggests is “the 
inner world of the human spirit, which is shown as 
vulnerable, fragmented, and ultimately broken 
under the extraordinary weight of late-twentieth- 
century alienation.” In Little Boy, Murakami demon- 
strates how the national experience of nuclear 
disaster has created a graphic subculture obsessed 
with what has been termed the “postnuclear 
sublime...an exhilarating mixture of dread and 
desire."* While official discourse and historical 
documentation of the nuclear blasts in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were largely suppressed during the 
occupation, their effects on the nation's imagination 
are evident in the darkly spectacular pop-culture 
iconography of catastrophic explosions and social 
chaos. Perhaps such indulgence is a therapeutic 
response of Murakami's generation to the loss of 
power and expression; through fantasy, reality—or 
self-identity—is re-experienced. 

In the related realm of fine arts, no better represen- 
tation of the bomb's ghost can be found than in 
Murakami's series of paintings Time Bokan, named 
after the aforementioned TV series (pl. 4). Against a 
brightly colored, superflat background, a black 
mushroom cloud portrayed as a mouthless, mute 
skull rises dead-center, like a totem of death as 
figured by a child. The inherent threat of this image 
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is then perversely revoked by its eyeballs, which are 
composed of wreaths of the multicolored, smiling 
flower-faces that brand Murakami's work. Here, 
Murakami quotes a famous and beloved children's 
cartoon in which the horror of national disaster 
and nuclear threat has become so abstracted, so 
“flattened” as to be rendered “cute.” History, like all 
else in Japan's postmodern manga-anime aesthetic, 
is reborn as symbol rather than fact, as entertain- 
ment rather than documentary, and as Disney-like 
emotional denial rather than adult political rage. The 
rapid multiplication of viewpoints and their peculiar 
equivalence, positioning images of horror and 
cuteness on the same weightless plane, define 
the weird spectacle of lived cultural production 
presented in Little Boy and the particularity of Japan's 
postwar experience as compared, say, to Germany's. 
As Murakami recalls, his childhood response to 
seeing frequent representations of the bomb on 
Japanese TV was an ambiguous mixture of awe and 
remorse, “We thought, ‘It's great! It's beautiful! 
The U.S. has big power!’ But we also knew of the 
suffering [the bomb's] effects caused for the real 
lives of the Japanese people.”* His generation, raised 
in the 1960s and 1970s, watched as the memory of 
war was subsumed into kawaii (cute) media culture; 
with Little Boy, Murakami states that his purpose is 
“to go back to the origin of our postwar trauma.” 
Related to these narratives are Japanese tokusatsu 
(special effects) monster films, some of which 
feature creatures transformed by radiation. Perhaps 
the most famous example is Godzilla, the Tokyo- 
devouring monster who is awakened after eons of 
sleep beneath the sea by a hydrogen bomb 
explosion (pl. 7). His radiation-induced malformity 
and his nightly attacks on Tokyo, which reduce the 
city and its screaming population to ashes, became 
symbols of Japan's vulnerability and the essential 
state of terror felt in the postwar decades of the 
film's popularity. Monsters (and aliens) also 
populate the good-versus-evil TV action series 
Ultraman and Ultraseven (pl. 9), which first appeared 
in the mid-1960s, and monsters later became the 
world's most popular toy characters with the 
Pokémon (an acronym for “pocket monster") boom of 
the late 1990s. According to Noi Sawaragi, the 
monsters of postwar Japanese popular culture rise 
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Figure 5.4 
Hello Kitty 
NO-FF 4 


1993 
Production design 
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Figure 5.5 

Chinatsu Ban 

After Picking Up Panties 

Pick Up if 

2002 

Acrylic on panel and Japanese paper 
194 « 130.3 x 3.0m 


from the ooze of the contaminated Japanese 
landscape, embodiments of a deformed fury that are 
repeatedly subdued by alien super-beings.* 

The monstrous abstraction of organic life also 
features in the works of Neo Pop artists such as 
Kenji Yanobe and Noboru Tsubaki. Yanobe emerged in 
the early 1990s with a series of motorized, car-like 
sculptures designed for self-preservation. Visitors 
could drive these vehicles around installations 
designed to evoke sites of nuclear and environmen- 
tal devastation, places like Chernobyl that Yanobe 
calls “the ruins of the future.” Like Murakami, he 
cites the abandonment and decay of Osaka's Expo 
'70—the World's Fair constructed to symbolize the 
economic and technological power and promise of 
Japan—as his generation's emblem of the “failed 
dreams of a nation.” And also like Murakami, Yanobe 
draws his imagery from Japan's postwar anime and 
monster-film culture, as in his Foot Soldier (Godzilla), 
which is a self-defense vehicle in the form of the 
monster's lower body (pl. 25). Equally dark in his 
cartoonish renditions of global catastrophe is 
Tsubaki, whose large-scale sculptures envision 
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futuristic decaying amalgams of nature metamor- 
phosed into bright, ghastly apparitions (pl. 31). 

Images of “little boy” in Murakami's exhibition go 
beyond references to Hiroshima to personify the 
characters that populate some of Japan's most 
beloved anime and manga series. Doraemon, a 
long-running manga and anime series produced 
continuously since the 1970s, centers around Nobita, 
a hapless ten-year-old boy living in suburban Tokyo. 
Nobita's guide in life is a futuristic cat-robot, 
Doraemon, whose various gadgets land the two in 
trouble in every one of the cartoon series’ two 
thousand episodes (pl. 14). Nobita is the ultimate 
loser, and his antics lead inevitably to failure and 
scolding. As popular in Japan as Charlie Brown is in 
the U.S., Nobita has become an emblem of boyish 
kawaii culture—sweet but pitiful. Other icons of 
Japan's infantilized culture are Hello Kitty (fig. 5.4, 
pl. 17), coveted in every form by Japanese consumers 
from toddlers to grannies, and the hundreds of 
official local mascots known as yuru chara (pl. 32), 
made-up, merchandisable characters that represent 
specific regions. To Murakami, these and other 
images that populate mainstream mass culture 
are ubiquitous manifestations of a personification 
of Japan as “little boy,” a nation willfully suscepti- 
ble to childish tastes and the feelings of safety 
they induce. 

Artists who draw their visual effects from kawaii 
culture include Chinatsu Ban, Hideaki Kawashima, 
Yoshitomo Nara, Mahomi Kunikata, Chiho Aoshima, 
and Aya Takano (figs. 5.5, 5.6, 5.7; pls. 19, 22, 23, 24, 28, 
29). In all of their works, kawaii elements—sweet, 
saturated color; cartoon-like forms; and over-scaled 
heads with wide eyes and baby faces—are subtly 
distorted to reveal sinister content, Disney-like par- 
adisiacal realms devolving into zones of terror. Nara’s 
idiosyncratic sculptures and paintings of stunted 
children on the verge of harming themselves or 
others express the bewildered emptiness at the core 
of Little Boy's thesis. In his popular compilation of 
crayon illustrations, S/ash with a Knife, daggers hang 
over the head of a little girl with the message “Silent 
Violence"; elsewhere, an armless girl stalks a 
pencil-drawn horizon line asking, “Where do we go 
from here?" As Nara has commented, “I'm not 
making art to give the viewer hope. I'm creating [for] 
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Figure 5.6 
Mahomi Kunikata 
Sound of Body and Mind Freezing: The Story of 
Gydi No. 1 
AYLIA bh FROBN) 
2004 
Acrylic on canvas. 
91x 72.7 cm 
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Figure 5.7 

Hideaki Kawashima 
Worm-Eaten 

2004 


Acrylic on canvas 


this generation that has no power. I'm articulating 
or producing a scream for them." 


In Little Boy, Murakami sifts through otaku culture 
to realize the existential critique at its heart. Little 
Boy is the first Superflat exhibition to explicitly explore 
the phenomenon of otaku, not only as consumers 
and generators of new cultural forms but as the 
ambivalent foot soldiers of a subculture of resist- 
ance. Throughout his Superflat projects, Murakami 
has celebrated the use of ofaku-esque subcultural 
representations and advocated “Poku" (pop + otaku) 
as a brilliantly original Japanese cultural product 
with global appeal. But Little Boy goes beyond a 
curatorial statement on contemporary Japanese art 
and its stylistic appropriation, parody, and/or 
subversion of otaku media. Dick Hebdige, in his 
cultural-studies classic, Subculture: The Meaning of 
Style, defines subcultures as pockets of resistance 
that operate against the bland hegemony of a 
culture's invisible and dominant ideologies. He 
explores how style, including modes of dress, speech, 
and consumption, serves to expose these invisible 
systems and so subvert them, opening them up for 
critique and transformation.” Little Boy's notion of 
otaku fits this definition of subculture precisely. 
An overwhelming segment of Japan’s media and 
entertainment industries is devoted to manga, a 
ubiquitous medium that constitutes forty percent of 
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all books and magazines sold in Japan, and anime, 
whose genres—produced for both children and a 
huge over-thirty demographic—include fantasy, 
science fiction, romance, comedy, drama, and erotica. 
Yet within Japanese discourse, the most ardent 
consumers of manga and anime—otaku—have been 
vilified for two decades as deviant drop-outs 
obsessed with shifting fandoms in the manga and 
anime world, avidly unadult and unsocialized beings 
consumed with their private subculture of esoteric 
databases and kawaii products.” Significantly, otaku 
are also associated with the cult of radical indivi- 
dualism, shunned by the postwar Japanese state 
that advocated instead self-sacrifice to the national 
project of social and economic reconstruction. The 
otaku “problem” for society has drawn psychiatrists 
into the public debate more than ever before in the 
postwar period, with the prominent psychoanalyst 
Keigo Okonogi warning against “the great danger 
now represented by an entire generation of young- 
sters...who can no longer successfully make the 
transition between the fantastic world of videos and 
manga and the world of reality." These drifters are 
identified among the larger set of manga and anime 
consumers by their particular taste in monster and 
apocalypse films, and by their obsessive behavior in 
collecting plastic figures and other merchandise 
representing their favorite fictional characters. The 
psychiatrist Tamaki Saité, who contributed an essay 
on otaku sexuality for critic Kaichiré Morikawa's 
presentation for the Japanese pavilion at the 2004 
Venice architectural biennale, Otaku: Persona= 
Space=City, argues that the fictional contexts within 
which otaku so naturally operate are part of “a highly 
developed media environment, where clear-cut 
dividing lines between reality and fiction no longer 
exist.” In his view, taking a bishdjo (pretty young girl) 
figure designed by model-maker Ohshima Yuki (pl. 
20) as an object of erotic fantasy, or dressing up 
(costume play or “cosplay") as this character, is just, 
well, normal “multi-oriented” behavior for obses- 
sives that otaku “enjoy.” 

As otaku discourse in Japan has become increas- 
ingly associated with social deviance, otaku have 
assumed a political significance in the nation's 
post-Hirohito world. Specifically, their emergence 
signaled a clear break with the politics of national 
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identity that defined the period of catastrophic defeat 
from 1945 until Emperor Hirohito’s death in 1989. 
Spanning the difficult years of the American 
occupation through the emergence of Japan's 
“economic miracle,” the postwar era displayed a 
remarkably consistent national ideology. First, the 
rise of imperialism and militarism in Japan, and the 
Pacific War they led to, was represented as an “aber- 
ration” that had derailed the nation’s modernization 
and industrialization programs, begun so zealously 
in the Meiji period. According to this history, August 
1945 and the occupation that ensued brought 
liberation from totalitarian rule, recovery from a war- 
torn economy, and the absolute reconstruction of 
Japan itself. The Tokyo Olympics of 1964 and the 
aforementioned World Exposition of 1970 (Expo '70) 
were presented as symbols and evidence of Japan's 
re-entry into the (Western) league of modern, 
civilized nations on the beneficial march towards a 
grand technological future. Second, nationalism was 
relegated to the fringes of national debate, as most 
Japanese embraced the American-drafted consti- 
tution and its pacifist, staunchly antinuclear stance. 
In this scenario, Japanese militarism and all imagery 
of atomic warfare were essentially taboo. As Eugene 
Matthews has written, “This marginalization [of 
nationalism] was a result, in large part, of Japan's 
‘fear of itself... The fear stems from two basic 
concerns: first, that if Japan's military is given too 
much power it could again cause the country great 
pain and, second, that the Japanese public itself 
could again embrace militarism."" Finally, this 
national ideology promoted the picture of a harmo- 
nious, well-educated, and family-centered society 
organized under the emperor and focused on the 
shared goal of “high economic growth.” In short, 
amnesia of the war was officially sanctioned. 

The 1990s ushered in the collapse of these faiths 
and exposed the antiquity of Japan's modern 
political, economic, and social systems. The close 
of the Showa era in 1989 stimulated new public 
debate about the long-buried question of the 
culpability of the Japanese people in the perpetration 
of atrocities and aggression, committed under 
Emperor Hirohito's imperial command between 1931 
and 1945. This domestic debate was further aggra- 
vated by demands from East and Southeast Asian 
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countries that Japan make formal apologies for its 
brutal colonial rule. The suppression of Japan's 
militarist past could no longer be sustained. 
Remarkably, those too young to have known the war 
firsthand, or to remember the devastation and 
impoverishment of the immediate postwar years, 
were fascinated by what the media unleashed after 
four decades of silencing discourse on Japanese 
militarism. Rather than continue the charade of 
shame and ignorance, younger Japanese dared to 
explore a new nationalism symbolized by Shintard 
Ishihara, the popular but controversial governor of 
Tokyo who came to power in a landslide victory in 
1999, advocating a stronger Japanese military against 
the protests of Japan's Asian neighbors. 

The early 1990s also saw the spectacular burst 
of Japan's “bubble economy” and the longest 
recession in modern Japanese history, which, some 
argue, continues to this day. Children who came of 
age in the 1980s—the decade of “Japan as Number 
One"—witnessed the stagnation of their economy 
in the 1990s and the foundering of all of the 
certainties of the postwar social promise. Napier 
describes how this shift in Japan's fortunes may 
have influenced the rise of apocalyptic imagery in 
Japanese manga and anime: 


The perceived failure (or at least inadequacy) of 
Japan's postwar economic success has led to an 
increasing disenchantment with the values and 
goals that much of postwar Japan has been built 
on. The many apocalyptic anime seem to be 
expressions of a pervasive social pessimism. Thus, 
more recent apocalyptic anime, such as Evangelion, 
link violent apocalyptic tropes with intense 
psychoanalytic probing into dysfunctional psyches 
to produce a memorable vision of what might be 
called “pathological apocalypse."” 


Perhaps most significantly, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and dissolution of Eastern-bloc Communism 
freed Japan from the fundamental structure of its 
national self-identity: its long-contended role as the 
United States’ Pacific “partner” in the Cold War. The 
U.S. had served as Japan's defender since the end 
of World War II, but with the Gulf War, many in Japan 
came to feel that Tokyo's interests were diverging 
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from Washington's, and doubted whether U.S. 
policy was still good for Japan's security. Remarkably, 
the redefinition of the U.S.-Japan alliance has 
occurred amid open calls for Japan to rearm— 
a subject long kept hushed. China's recent and 
spectacular growth in wealth and power and well- 
publicized military might, and North Korea's 
increasingly dangerous nuclear threats have left 
many Japanese feeling vulnerable. The result is that 
the expenditures of the country’s Self Defense Forces 
for missile defense have dramatically increased; 
since 1987, they have exceeded the budget of one 
percent of the GDP that was long considered the 
nation's unofficial limit for defense spending. As 
Matthews states of the constitution's famous 
pacifist clause, “Already, Article 9's prohibitions 
have started to erode.”" It appears that unapologetic 
nostalgia for the wartime glory embodied by Hirohito 
has spawned resentment among younger Japanese, 
who feel that the U.S.-drafted constitution forced a 
transference of national identity—from “emperor as 
family head” to “America as surrogate authority"— 
that they now wish to revoke. 

Otaku subculture has arisen from this newly 
complex Japan. Disillusionment with the myth of 
Japan's miracle economy, the rise of nationalism, 
and the gradual move away from America’s sphere of 
influence and power have defined the conditions— 
if not the modes—of ofaku resistance. Otaku have 
reclaimed topics, imagery, and behavior that have 
long been taboo, and identified apocalypse as their 
common obsession and cartoons as their in-group 
language. According to Murakami, Sawaragi, Midori 
Matsui, and other contributors to Little Boy, otaku 
subcultures are dealing with issues at the core 
of the “post-postwar” Japanese psyche. Japan, 
Murakami reflects, is an “apocalyptic tragic 
paradise.”” Fascination with war and military 
gadgetry and criticism of Article 9 have come to 
define otaku subculture and mark their political and 
ideological stance as diametrically opposed to (if 
not largely ignorant of) the leftist discourse that 
radicalized the 1960s avant-garde—the last period 
marked by political protest and cultural revolution 
in Japan. Today's subculture chooses videogame wars 
over street-riot opposition, deviance over activism, 
solipsistic erotic fantasy over sexual freedom, and 
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hollow identity over existential angst. This subcul- 
ture has long abandoned the ideals of modern 
humanism, embracing instead what Yumiko lida calls 
a postmodern “nihilistic nationalism" linked to a 
“highly media-permeated and technologically driven 
socio-cultural environment,” which is “devoid of 
meaning, historical depth, and empirically grounded 
subjectivity."”In the midst of Japan's nationalist 
fervor over the World Cup Soccer games of 2002, 
an Asahi shinbun columnist commented, “In our 
relatively homogenous society, many people would 
feel that being Japanese is self-evident and beyond 
ambiguity. And yet something is missing from our 
full sense of being Japanese. It seems to me we are 
carrying some kind of emptiness around.” 

In 1994, the novelist Kenzaburd Oe articulated the 
uncertainty at the heart of Japan's political and 
cultural identity in his acceptance speech for the 
Nobel Prize in literature. As he stated, 


After a hundred and twenty years of modern- 
ization since the opening up of the country, 
contemporary Japan is split between two oppo- 
site poles of ambiguity. This ambiguity, which is 
so powerful and penetrating that it divides both 
the state and its people, and affects me as a writer 
like a deep-felt scar, is evident in various ways. 
The modernization of Japan was oriented toward 
learning from and imitating the West, yet the 
country is situated in Asia and has firmly main- 
tained its traditional culture. The ambiguous 
orientation of Japan drove the country into 
the position of invader in Asia, and resulted in 
its isolation from other Asian nations not only 
politically but also socially and culturally. And 
even in the West, to which our culture was sup- 
posedly quite open, it has long remained 
inscrutable or only partially understood.” 


Murakami's Superflat projects, including Little Boy, 
strive to resolve Oe's conundrum by radically 
compressing the very opposites that scar each man, 
as an artist and an intellectual. But rather than 
despair, Murakami identifies specific cultural and 
political meanings in the creation and consumption 
of a graphic subculture of fantastic cartoons, a 
subculture that operates within a globalized system 
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of borderless information and technology. To 
paraphrase Mamoru Oshii's cybernetic agent Motoko 
Kusanagi, reflecting on her quasi-human, quasi- 
virtual condition in the anime classic Ghost in 
the Shell, simulated reality is all there is. For 
Murakami, this Orwellian brave new world is cause 
for celebrating a new frontier of art. 


After wandering around the stalls of Akihabara, 
| took the train to Asaka, a suburb of Tokyo where 
Takashi Murakami lives and operates his Kaikai Kiki 
factory. A downpour had cooled the midday heat only 
slightly and left the clumps of bamboo and wild roses 
in the parking lot bowed over with dew. | entered one 
of several quonset huts, donned slippers, and 
navigated my way around a six-foot-wide sculpture 
of the manga-esque head of a little girl, pink pigtails 
sprouting straight up into the air (fig. 5.8). The artist, 
known as “Mr.,” is one of several young protégés 
who work under Murakami's tutelage and collabo- 
rate with him on large projects. Assistants were 
applying paint to the surface with traditional 
Japanese brushes, and even half-colored, the little 
girl's expression captured the fanatical cuteness that 
is the essence of “Poku” imagery. Representing the 
“head culture” of otaku subculture and Japanese 
Neo Pop, all brains and psyche, the disembodied 
face of Mr:s little girl emerges as the perfect mascot 
for Murakami's Little Boy. 
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Figure 
Mr 
YI Subuppy (Izuzuppy) 


FRP (fiber-reinforced polymer), acrylic 
166 x 193 x 246 cm 
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Anyone who walks a few blocks in midtown 
Manhattan or down along Canal Street is confronted 
(knowingly or not) with the art of Takashi Murakami. 
Street vendors hawk knockoff Louis Vuitton 
bags, with their cheerful flowers and rosettes, on 
every corner. Even my daughter, at age four, 
could recognize his signature palette and cast of 
characters—Kiki, Kaikai, Mr. DOB, jellyfish eyes, 
and hallucinatory mushroom forms—as the work of 
an artist she's fondly named “mr. silly.” Murakami 
is a phenomenon: an artist whose work has entered 
the mainstream of our culture while maintaining the 
highest standing within the rarified and often 
exclusive domain of contemporary fine art. No easy 
task, achieved perhaps only by Warhol and Haring 
in previous eras. 

Murakami’s paintings, sculptures, and multifari- 
ous products have an inner logic and narrative 
structure that seemingly stand alone, like a cartoon 
world that offers up a fantastic and irrefutably 
seductive universe. Little Boy is Murakami's third 
and perhaps most ambitious attempt to expand 
that universe into the cosmos of other artists, 
animators, and designers. In doing so he not only 
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Figure 6.1 
Chiho Aoshima 
City Glow 
HOGH 

2005 

Mlustrator data 
Dimensions va 


Fig 6.2 

Takashi Murakami 

Tan Tan Bo Puking—ak.a, Gero Tan 
vagy 

2002 

Acrylic on canvas, mounted on board 


demonstrates the milieu from which his art has 
emerged, but also includes many of his contempo- 
raries and those who now participate in his Kaikai 
Kiki studio in Tokyo and New York. In the late 1980s, 
the phrase “cultural producers” was often the nom 
de guerre adopted by left-leaning artists who saw 
their work as a contribution to the social fabric more 
than as the creation of precious objects for a 
privileged few. None foresaw the kind of cultural 
production that would emerge in the mid-1990s from 
Japan, or how the work of Murakami and his 
national counterpart Yoshitomo Nara would achieve 
such international recognition in such a short 
period of time. 

In the first Superflat exhibition and publication, 
Murakami located the antecedents of contemporary 
Japanese art in traditional Nihonga painting. In 
Coloriage (the second installment of Superflat), he 
demonstrated the relationship between toys and 
widely distributed commercial objects and current 
artistic practice. In Little Boy, Murakami's focus is on 
otaku culture and its primary sources, film and 
animation. In this he considers the overarching 
theme of nuclear destruction and its traumatic 
effects, an almost-suppressed pathological condi- 
tion that has found its most recent outlet in 
super-cute graphics and Lolita-like schoolgirls as 
disturbing symbols of a contradictory Japanese 
society. Little Boy, as a title for the exhibition, 
recasts the horrendously cynical name given 
to the atomic bomb that was detonated over 
Hiroshima in 1945 and captures the critical distance 
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of contemporary Japanese artists from the child- 
like bubble of modern Japanese marketing. That the 
impotence of postwar Japan has found its outlet, 
half a century later, in an eroticized graphic iden- 
tity and infantilized culture is Murakami's most 
dramatic conclusion. The deceptive cuteness of 
Murakami's DOB in the Strange Forest (1999; fig. 7.19) 
is replaced by his apocalyptic vision of Tan Tan Bo 
Puking—a.k.a. Gero Tan (2002), an enormous canvas 
of his self-referential character in destructive 
meltdown (fig. 6.2). 

The phrase “Art is explosion” was famously used 
by Tard Okamoto, the eccentric artist of Tower of 
the Sun at the 1970 World's Fair in Osaka (pl. 1). 
Okamoto's strange and beguiling structure, sixty 
meters tall, makes direct reference to the destruc- 
tive powers of the atomic bomb. It was Murakami's 
starting point in discussing the expansion of the 
exhibition at Japan Society Gallery into the 
public realm of New York City. “Could we bring it 
to New York?” he asked, only half joking. Okamoto's 
work would have made a fitting centerpiece, a kind 
of sculptural Godzilla in the New York cityscape. 
The resulting collaboration between Japan Society, 
Public Art Fund, and the artists in Little Boy is an 
ambitious attempt to break the mold of current 
exhibition practice, in which a hierarchy of venue 
and off-site programs is created. Here, the very 
structure of the museum's identity is challenged, 
and its boundaries are pushed to the point where 
the core breaks into the public spaces of the city. 

True to its name, Public Art Fund specializes in 
working with artists in public spaces, and its 
mission is perfectly suited to Murakami's concept 
of the artificiality of the distinction between 
“fine” and “popular” art. In 2003, Public Art Fund 
collaborated with Murakami on the presentation 
of Reversed Double Helix at Rockefeller Center, 
an audacious installation of gigantic balloons over 
the ice rink, eyed from below by the figure of Tongari- 
kun (Murakami's “Mr. Pointy") and his assortment 
of guardians and mushrooms (fig. 7.26). It was the 
beginning of a lasting dialogue with the artist. Like 
his artistic practice, Murakami's curatorial vision 
underlines the possibility for an art that is at once 
dramatic, engaging, and broad in its reach. 

For Little Boy, the mechanisms we have chosen 
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to distribute this vision throughout New York City 
have mirrored those of contemporary advertising: a 
mammoth banner wrapping Japan Society's facade, 
designed by Murakami; a thousand placards inside 
the doorways of subway cars throughout the 
system's network, featuring works by four artists 
showing at Japan Society Gallery; and a wall- 
to-wall covering of Union Square Station by 
Chiho Aoshima. Also included is Chinatsu Ban's 
transformation of Doris C. Freedman Plaza (a site 
traditionally curated by Public Art Fund with works 
by internationally renowned artists) with her very 
first sculpture (fig. 6.3). Taken together, these works 
suggest an informational virus that infects the city— 
a portal through which to encounter Little Boy beyond 
the exhibition at Japan Society. 

Of the contemporary artists chosen for the exhi- 
bition and offered the opportunity to create beyond 
the gallery, several have a direct relationship with 
Murakami's Kaikai Kiki studio. The self-taught Chiho 
Aoshima has been a collaborator of Murakami's for 
more than five years. A virtuoso technician of com- 
puter-aided design on the Macintosh, her waif-like 
females occupy both paradisiacal and apocalyptic 
landscapes. They are introverted, absorbed, and 
almost Pre-Raphaelite in their innocent seclusion 
amidst the fertile confusion of nature, yet they 
exude a knowing awareness of the voyeuristic eye 
glancing from beyond the frame. They are objects 
of desire and destruction, on occasion bloodied or 
in bondage. Unlike the women of the Pre Raphaelites, 
theirs is not an innocence (or paradise) lost, but 
rather a self-aware femininity that is structured 
around the male gaze and threatened by its often 
violent results. Mr., perhaps the most genuinely ofaku 
of contemporary artists, drew erotic figures on the 
store receipts he collected over many years. His 
doll-like, disembodied heads and painted manga 
kids suggest a schoolyard playground gone awry, 
full of sexual potential and prepubescent freedom. 
It is a dark and potentially terrifying world, one that 
clearly looms large in the Japanese imagination. 
Chinatsu Ban takes a different approach—one full 
of pathos—in her depiction of an elephant wearing 
underpants like some unfortunate child, ridiculed 
and ridiculous among its peers. These artists, along 
with others featured in the public component of Litt/e 
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Boy, draw their subject matter and stylistic methods 
from the contemporary visual landscape of modern 
Japanese society. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
their critical language becomes a temporary part 
of the cacophony of New York's public spaces— 
a disarming, bold, and perhaps disturbing presence 
in a city that always strives to be the heart of 
international life. 
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Fig 6.3 

Chinatsu Ban 

Maquette for V W X Yellow Elephant 
UnderwearjH 1 J Kiddy Elephant Underwear 
UARCMS SAD MAC CELEIIEAD 


2005 

FRP (fiber-reinforced polymer), steel, 
acrylic paint, urethane 

37.5 x 58.5 x 31.5 cm (large elephant); 
10.5 x 18.5 x 8.7 cm (small elephant); 
5.2.x diam. 5.6 cm (poop) 
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“In the Air” by Katy Siegel was commissioned by Japan Society 
for inclusion in the Little Boy catalogue as an overview and 
critical interpretation of Takashi Murakami's work, 

In order to appea! to 4 wide international audience, we felt 
it necessary for the catalogue to include a more detailed 
interpretation of Murakami’s artistic and commercial produc 
tions within an international art historical and cultural context 

Little Boy is an exhity\tfon that attempts to survey the post- 
war culture of Japan, a culture shaped by the nation’s defeat in 
World War Il, Ao interpretation of the work of the exhibition's 
curatot, the intérnationally acclaimed artist Takashi Murakami 
will enable viewers and readers to achieve a deeper under- 
standing of the ideas and viewpoints that have shaped the 
exhibition. Katy Siegel's essay was commissioned with this 
purpose in mind, 

One of the goals of Little Boy is to piece together strands of 
Japanese cultural identity as Murakami has envisioned them, 
and the other essays in the catalogue are written by Japanese 
authors in reference to Japanese art and cultural history. To 
balance these views, the organizers of this exhibition chose to 
include a historical and global perspective as well. 

Itis our wish that this essay will facilitate a wider understand- 
ing of both the exhibition and the other essays in this volume. 


Alexandra Munroe 
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IN THE AIR 


BeICT 


Katy Siegel 


Within the art scheme, one’s work must have a 
critical component to be popular. The general 
public, however, is attracted to very silly paint- 
ings. | don't see why contemporary works have to 
appeal to one audience or another. 

—Takashi Murakami, 2001' 


There's an old joke that goes something like, 
“Everyone hates me because I'm so popular.” 
For a long time, Takashi Murakami has noted—or 
complained—that the Japanese art establishment 
did not like his work because it was related too 
closely to popular culture, particularly to anime and 
manga. He also has commented repeatedly that the 
Western art establishment has rejected his work for 
being too popular with too many people; i.e., it is 
insufficiently “serious” and difficult. (Art people 
don't like art that lots of people like—how could it be 
avant-garde or “critical” if everyone likes it?) This 
rejection has been tempered in the last few years by 
major museum shows in Tokyo and Paris and appear- 
ances in serious, “cutting edge” art magazines.’ Still, 
it is his popularity, in every sense of the word, that 
continues to distinguish Murakami as an artist. 
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Figure 7.1 
Back of Takashi Murakami's Jellyfish Eyes— 
MAX & Shimon in the Strange Forest (2004), 
showing staff credits 
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Acrylic on canvas, mounted on panel 

150 x 150 x 5cm 
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Figure 7.2 
Yukinori Yanagi 
Banzai Corner 

Ryg4-a-t— 
1991 
Pla: 


ic toys, mirrors, 
eral) 


Murakami has often said that the idea of an 
opposition between high and low culture is foreign 
to Japan. And he is more than correct, in that 
the distinction between high and low culture is far 
from universal: it is not only Western in origin, but 
specifically modern. The “high” of modern culture 
is, of course, not itself unchanging or monolithic, 
and it was a very particular version of “high” art, 
contemporary and avant-garde, that confronted 
Murakami when he was finishing art school. 

In the early 1990s, while finishing his training in 
the traditional medium of Nihonga painting, Murakami 
turned his attention and ambition to entering the 
world of “contemporary art." Obviously, not all art 
made in the present moment qualifies as “contempo- 
rary"; at that moment, “contemporary” meant several 
things: internationally, it denoted self-conscious art 
that questioned identity, consumerism, or originality; 
in Japan, it meant technophilic art like that of Tatsuo 
Miyajima or a domestic avant-garde in the tradition 
of the Gutai group. 

Murakami shared with artists of his generation a 
sensibility that came to be known as “Japanese Neo 
Pop." These artists began showing in 1991 and 1992; 
many were associated with the Réntgen Kunst 
Institut and critic Noi Sawaragi.‘ While Japanese 
Neo Pop often featured bright, cartoonish surfaces 
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and forms, the underlying feeling and content tended 
to be dark, often touching on the defeat suffered by 
Japan at the end of World War II and the complicated 
cultural legacy it held for Japanese identity. In 1991, 
Yukinori Yanagi, known for The World Flag Ant Farm 
(1990), chose a postwar pop-culture figure, Ultraman, 
fashioning the red sun of Japan (hinomaru) from 
four hundred of the small red toys in Banzai Corner, 
as part of his intensive exploration of Japan's 
nationalism and militarism through the form of the 
Japanese “rising sun" flag (fig. 7.2). In that same 
year, Kenji Yanobe, perhaps best known for the bright 
yellow radiation suits of Atom Suit Project (1997), a 
work that comments on the dual nature of nuclear 
power—as weaponry and energy source—in contem- 
porary society, also made Foot Soldier (Godzilla), 
a sculpture that could ostensibly be mobilized in a 
military conflict (fig. 7.3). 

Murakami's work fit into this aesthetic of Japanese 
Neo Pop, and into an international postmodern 
style. Sometimes he worked locally, satirizing the 
proprieties of Nihonga painting, or playing on 
particular Japanese cartoon characters. Other 
moves, such as the use of plastic model soldiers 
(fig. 7.4), could be found at the time in the work of 
sophisticated artists around the world, such as Mona 
Hatoum. An attitude of naughtiness directed toward 
art authorities was a dominant note in this art, with 
undertones of more serious social criticism. 

Negotiating his “Japanese” context and that of 
the larger art world, Murakami realized that the then- 
fashionable Western art had little to offer him, and 
rejected the American model in particular: 


This was the time when artists like Jenny Holzer 
and Barbara Kruger, whose works gave a promi- 
nent role to language, were being shown in Japan. 
This style of art was incredibly successful in Japan 
when | started out and the concept of Mr. DOB 
was originally born in relation with these American 
artists... My main aim was to show that the art 
advocated by those American artists—what could 
we call it, a kind of “message art"?—was totally 
unsuited to the Japanese, and that the imitating 
had to stop, because it was a real embarrassment 
for us.’ 
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Figure 7.3 
Kenji Yanobe 

Foot Soldier (Godzilla) 

1991 

150 x 360 x 320 cm 

Urethane rubber, steel, motor 


Figure 7.4 
Takashi 
Polyrhyth 


srakami 


1991 
Synthetic resin, iron, pl 
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Figure 7.5 

Jenny Holzer 

White Tower: Lustmord, Erlauf, Arno, Blue 
RIA RI I 

1977-98 

4-sided electric LED sign column; white diodes 
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Figure 7.6 
Takashi Murakami 
Dobozite Dobe Dshamai 


The current model of the avant-garde, it seemed to 
him, did not function in Japan. It was a wrong turn, 
a cultural occupation perhaps not so different from 
that of the mid-twentieth century. 

In direct response to didactic American art, in 1993 
Murakami created Dobozite Dobozite Oshamanbe, a 
“message” sculpture that consisted of a lighted sign 
with text that echoed the portentous phrases of 
Holzer and Kruger (figs. 7.5, 7.6). But the message 
was questionable and sardonic: dobozite was 
contemporary slang for “why, why?,” uttered by 
a goofy rural character in a popular cartoon; 
and oshamanbe, a place-name and double entendre 
used as a calling card by a Japanese comic. This 
sculpture was his final, sarcastic salvo directed at 
text-based, finger-pointing contemporary art, and 
also the starting point for new work (beginning with 
the character Mr. DOB, who emerged as an abbrevi- 
ation of dobozite). Murakami left behind not only 
Western Conceptual Art, but the conventionally 
“postmodern” or vaguely “critical” aspects of his 
own early practice for something far more radical 
and original. 

Murakami's rejection of postmodernist Conceptual 
Art recalls the American Pop artists’ much earlier 
rejection of the avant-garde in the Abstract 
Expressionist mold. They, too, parodied the conven- 
tions of a seemingly impassioned and sincere art 
that had come to seem misguided and had even taken 
‘on the guise of a new academy. Indeed, Andy Warhol, 
Roy Lichtenstein, et al. can be seen to a certain 
extent as part of a larger questioning of the social 
possibility of the avant-garde (fig. 7.7). By the time 
that Pop Art hit the market as a phenomenon, artists 
and critics had been writing for two or three years 
about the possibility that the conditions for avant- 
garde art no longer existed in the United States. 
Abstract Expressionism, after all, was being bought, 
copied, taught, and celebrated by artists, galleries, 
collectors, museums, and the U.S. government itself 
(much as postmodern Conceptual Art would be). 

The “death” of the avant-garde, of course, has 
been a gradual, drawn-out affair. Forty years later, 
many aspects of the avant-garde linger on: private 
dealers, cool magazines, the romance of “cutting- 
edge” art, an emphasis on newness and youth. The 


story Murakami himself tells of his career follows 
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classical avant-garde outlines of early rejection of 
a new idea and subsequent success. And yet what he 
was rebelling against was the very attempt to recon- 
stitute an avant-garde.’ His rejection of Kruger, 
Holzer, et al. took the practical form of movement 
away from traditional avant-garde forms and toward 
an engagement with popular culture—not in order 
to subvert that culture or to use it against itself, 
but to use its formal and emotional powers for his 
own purposes. 

To relate Murakami in the 1990s to the social 
conditions of the Pop artists in New York of the 1960s 
is not to say that the history of Japanese contem- 
porary art imitates or even follows that of the United 
States, but that the artists (and their histories) 
belong to the same world. While Japan has a 
particular history (and even the terms that distin- 
guish between “fine art" and artisanal work in 
general have particular, complex meanings in 
Japanese), certain modern conditions are interna- 
tional, such as mass production, entertainment, and 
consumerism.’ Murakami has paid homage to Warhol 
as a predecessor, originally naming his studio the 
“Hiropon Factory” in tribute. He also has mentioned 
Jeff Koons—particularly his 1991 exhibition of 
erotica—as an influence on his own turn away from 
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Figure 7.7 
Roy Lichtenstein 

Girl with Ball 

-FK-LEHODH 

1961 

Oil and synthetic polymer paint on canvas 
183 x 91.9 cm 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Gift of Philip Johnson (421.1981) 


Figure 7.8 
Jeff Koons 
Dirty-Jeff on Top 


Y-F4+ 
1991 
Plastic 


277 x 180 x 140. cm 
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Figure 7.9 


Katsushika Ho} 
From Hok 
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his earlier practice (fig. 7.8).’ Still, it would be a 
mistake to see “Tokyo Pop,” “Japanese Neo Pop,” 
or “Poku" (pop + ofaku) art like that of Murakami as 
simply an extension of 1960s Pop proper, or Koons’ 
post-Pop appropriations.” They are all related, be- 
cause they were all produced under conditions of 
modern capitalism, but Murakami is different from 
his Pop predecessors for many reasons, including 
the different realities of postwar Japan and America. 

According to Murakami, U.S. audiences embraced 
his new work much more quickly than the Japanese 
art establishment. We could lay this at the door of 
the exoticizing impulse of a new Japonisme, but it 
also has a parallel or precedent in the embrace by 
European intellectuals of American popular culture 
in the 1940s and 1950s as spirited and amusing, while 
American critics, new to the game of avant-garde 
art, reviled it in their fight to produce high culture. 
Sergei Eisenstein and Siegfried Kracauer were 
rhapsodizing over Disney even as Clement Greenberg 
famously shrank in horror from Tin Pan Alley." The 
conflicted relationship between the amusing or 
commercial and the serious or important runs through 
the twentieth century and takes historically specific 
forms. Murakami's open admiration for and engage- 
ment with the worlds of anime and manga, and his 
borrowing from animators such as Yoshinori Kanada, 
provided an alternative to the avant-garde art he 
eschewed that was not just more Japanese, but more 
interesting, more exciting, and more meaningful than 
much art then being produced. 

In fact, when asked about his influences or 
interests today, Murakami is more likely to mention 
filmmakers and animators than other artists. Tracing 
his artistic genealogy, we might find a rather 
winding line that runs through historical Japanese 
artists Kand Sansetsu (a seventeenth-century painter 
who worked in the “decorative” manner of the famed 
Kano school) and Katsushika Hokusai (the innovative 
woodblock-print artist of the early nineteenth 
century; fig. 7.9), American Pop artists Warhol (fig. 
7.10) and Koons, and Japanese contemporaries 
Yasumasa Morimura (fig. 7.11) and Yoshitomo Nara— 
but also Walt Disney, Osamu Tezuka, Steven 
Spielberg, and Hayao Miyazaki.” These figures seem 
to operate between high and low, or rather as produc- 
ers of popular culture on a very, very high level, 
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Figure 7.10 

‘Andy Warhol 

Flowers 

% 

1964 

Synthetic polymer paint and silkscreen ink on 
canvas 

121.9 x 121.9 cm 


Figure 7.11 
Yasumasa Morimura 

Singing Sunflowers 

m5vKe_ 

1998 

Edition of 10; color photograph mounted on 
canvas 

93 x 73cm 
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Figure 7.12 
Andy Warhol 
Chanel 


Dyelb 
1985 


Screen print on Lenox Museum Board 


96.5 x 96.5 cm 


perhaps of greater interest, impact, or skill than those 
producers of ostensible high culture who are non- 
commercial, avant-garde, or independent, to whatever 
limited extent those categories actually function. 

In addition to developing exciting formal and 
conceptual innovations in their fields, figures like 
Spielberg and Miyazaki have had an enormous 
cultural impact both at home and abroad. While 
Murakami rhapsodizes about the technical innova- 
tions of animators such as Kanada, he also cites 
Miyazaki himself, along with his U.S. counterparts. 
It is easy to understand why this would be an attrac- 
tive model for someone like Murakami, who wants 
to have a great impact on culture: to be important, to 
make money (of course), but also to have his ideas 
and images, for whatever reason, be everywhere, 
and be of interest to many people. Again, the model 
here goes beyond Warhol, even when the artist 
speaks ironically: 


My way is to establish Walt Disney style. | believe 
Walt Disney is a super artist... Some people say 
he is artist or not. | think much more than Marcel 
Duchamp is Walt Disney concept piece, really 
hardcore. Because he can get what people desire. 
And then | read he was alcoholic, and he got his 
ideas when he drank. It is really artist style!” 


In interviews Murakami has a very amusing habit 
of iterating that he has learned the “rules” of the 
supposedly rebellious avant-garde art world, such 
as the absolute dictum that the artist must “be 
himself.” He brilliantly reveals the conventionality 
of a putatively unconventional position, even as he 
himself is in fact wildly inventive. There is a lot in 
that one funny reply to an interviewer, particularly 
the nod to the clichéd image of the tortured, 
alcoholic artist, as if his lifestyle were as important 
as his drawing style. Murakami wryly links the 
hyper-commercial Walt Disney and avant-garde 
demigod Marcel Duchamp as creators and purveyors 
of a name brand. And most seriously, Murakami 
chooses someone who went from being principally a 
draftsman and image creator to the creator of a 
world—Disney World, fleshed out and including a 
wide range of products, from movies to comics to 
figures to toys to amusement parks to T-shirts. 
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Indeed, Murakami has said recently that he is less 
interested in exploring Pop Art than in making what he 
calls “art products.” Since the mid-1990s he has been 
producing inexpensive commercial products using 
Mr. DOB, from fuzzy stuffed figures to keychains, 
watches, T-shirts, and mousepads. While Warhol 
licensed some of his imagery for advertisements 
(fig. 7.12), Murakami is in full control of designing 
and producing all of his products, running the full 
spectrum from very high-end art to inexpensive, 
multiple tchotchkes. The artist describes the 
spectrum in this way: 


This fall, | will start selling chewing gum under 
the brand “Superflat Museum,” which will include 
a little gift figure inside each package, priced 
at only three hundred yen. My Miss Ko’ was bid 
at five hundred thousand dollars at Christie's. 
And you can obtain a miniature of Miss Ko’, 
the same shape but in a smaller size (about five 
centimeters high), for free if you buy the gum.” 


A further extension of this contact between high 
art and frankly commercial objects is Murakami's 
2003 collaboration with Louis Vuitton, designing the 
now-ubiquitous handbags in rainbow logo and cherry- 
blossom patterns that earned the corporation three 
hundred million dollars (fig. 7.13). Shortly after the 
bags came out, Murakami exhibited “LV" monogram 
paintings at his New York gallery that only further 
confused art audiences (fig. 7.14). Murakami 
answered critics who accused him of selling out by 
repeating his comment that the idea of a hierarchy 
between high art and low or mass culture is a 
Western one. He insists that the only difference 
between making a painting and designing a hand- 
bag is the ratio of personal control that must be 
compromised in light of the practical realities of 
committees and production schedules.” (While even 
Murakami draws the classical distinction between 
commercial work and the liberated work of the artist, 
he places them on a continuum, and not as absolute 
opposites.) 

While many artists have rejected the cocoon of 
the studio as a romantic relic in favor of art with 
minimal physical presence or the ready-made, 
Murakami does not reject the work and craft that go 
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Figure 7.13 
Eye Need You bag in Eye Love Monogram 
canvas, as shown in Louis Vuitton Collection 
Printemps|Ete 2003: Pret-a-Porter, 
Maroquinerie, Souliers, page 10 
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Figure 7.14 

Takashi Murakami 

Eye Love Monogram 

2003 

Acrylic on canvas, mounted on wood 
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Figure 7.15 
Aya Takano 

Space Ship EE (from page 11) 
2002 


Book (publisher: Kaikai Kiki) 
21x 15 x 1.25. cm 
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into a highly finished art object. Instead, he has 
moved into the role of designer and supervisor. For 
him this carries a fantasized return to the role of the 
Japanese artisan-craftsman; for a Western viewer 
it calls up Warhol's Factory.” But while Warhol's 
workers were frolicking scenesters—drug addicts, 
transvestites, society girls—Murakami's workers in 
Saitama (in a Tokyo suburb) and Brooklyn punch in 
and out with time clocks and work extremely hard. 
Journalistic accounts of studio visits with 
Murakami often strike a suspicious note when 
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describing the assistants at work, as if this some- 
how proves that he is really a con artist. But whether 
he exploits them or not, Murakami not only credits the 
assistants who work on each piece (fig. 7.1), ina 
recent catalogue he even published their sometimes 
less-than-glowing perspectives on the working 
process.” No other artist deals as frankly with the 
question of who actually makes the art. Even more 
than the Factory, Murakami’s studio resembles that 
of a fashion designer or filmmaker. (Famous manga 
artists and animators always have groups of assis- 
tants and take a group name, such as “Studio Ghibli"; 
the pace of production and demand make this col- 
laboration or division of labor necessary.) Although 
usually underpaid and overworked, sometimes these 
assistants themselves go on to have independent 
careers, like the artist-workers of Hiropon. 

In fact, promoting these assistants and discover- 
ies has become a major part of Murakami's artistic 
practice. “Mr.” (Masakatsu Iwamoto) was the first 
to emerge in the public eye. Since Murakami hired 
him in 1995, Mr. has built his own artistic identity 
and following, based on his oddly cheerful and seduc- 
tive depictions of young girls. In the Tokyo Girls Bravo 
exhibitions that Murakami has curated in the U.S. 
and Japan since 1999, he has focused particularly 
on showcasing the women that work for him (a dis- 
proportionately large percentage of amateur manga 
artists are women). Several, including Chiho Aoshima 
and Aya Takano, have established reputations for 
strong work that mixes sentimentality, sexuality, and 
violence. While their art shares certain concerns 
with that of Murakami, it is very different formally; 
in particular, the images created by these young 
women tend to have a more personal, traditionally 
“expressive” sensibility (fig. 7.15). 

In starting Kaikai Kiki in 2001 Murakami effectively 
incorporated himself, however playfully. Both 
the collective identity of Hiropon and the corporate 
identity of Kaikai Kiki allow Murakami both to 
enlarge his artistic identity and to transcend 
himself. By operating as a business, he is distanced 
from his products not only in the sense that other 
people make them, but also in the sense that the 
products are less intrinsically the expression of some 
unified and solitary self. In a positive sense, the 
emphasis on the name or public identity rather than 
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Figure 7.16 
Takashi Murakami 
My Lonesome Cowboy 

1998 

Edition 1 of 3; oil, acrylic, fiberglass, iron 
254 x 116.8 x 91 cm 
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Figure 7.17 
Jackson Pollock 
Number 27 
FYN—27 

1950 

Oil on canvas 
124.5 x 269.2 cm 


Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, Purchase 53.12 


on any innate style allows the artist freedom to 
change and move, to get out of himself. Warhol once 
insisted that, “You ought to be able to be an abstract 
expressionist next week, or a pop artist, or a realist, 
without feeling that you've given up something.” 
This statement exhorts the idea that the artist be 
allowed to move not just with personal impulses 
against the market's desire to pigeonhole him, but 
also with the market, from one fashion to the next, in 
order to stay relevant, to diversify. Similarly Murakami 
once said that he especially liked the film Minority 
Report (2002) because it wasn't done in “Spielberg” 
style but was nonetheless a Spielberg film.” 
This flexibility is the result of making a name for 
oneself, in the sense that the name transcends the 
product or style. In the most extreme example, like a 
Louis Vuitton bag designed by Takashi Murakami, a 
Takashi Murakami could conceivably be designed by 
someone else, as long as it had the “TM" stamp. 
The images and ideas could even continue posthu- 
mously, just as the clothing lines and product 
licensing of Louis Vuitton and Christian Dior have 
continued long after the deaths of the designers. 
This is a favorite theme of Murakami's.” After 
reading somewhere that Marc Jacobs had rejected 
his early proposals for Vuitton, requesting something 
more “Takashi-like,” | asked Murakami what this 
might mean. He answered, “‘Takashi-like’ insists that 
| am Japanese, that | learned Western rules of art, 
that | like anime, that | despair of the possibility that 
the world will not purify, and that art is an effective 
medium to survive cheerfully, even after my death.” 
Part of being identifiably Takashi-like is the concept 
that his identity is a brand, which, like a person's 
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genetic code, can live on, giving form to things when 
he is gone. Murakami wants to spread his “artistic 
DNA" (as he puts it) by working on all different 
levels and areas of culture, from fine-art paintings 
to luxury handbags to stuffed toys to gum giveaways, 
to the point where people love things without nec- 
essarily knowing that they are loving a Murakami; 
the objects have a life of their own. In his words, 
“[The] audience [doesn't] need the artist, only the 
character."* You don’t need to know about Murakami 
to like his work; despite his emphasis on newness 
and fashion, he is thinking about the long-term life of 
these objects, images, and ideas in the culture. It 
could be that the “LV" design or Mr. DOB will last, 
while Murakami himself eventually disappears. 
Paradoxically and ironically, the corporate head 
resonates with the anonymous Japanese artisan of 
the distant past; both dissolve into the product. 

Even if the audience doesn't need the artist, the 
artist needs the audience. Murakami's broad interests 
in different forms of visual culture describe not only 
the desire to cater to the tastes and pocketbooks of 
different classes, but also the desire to make his 
work about things that powerfully engage people— 
and not just art people. The full-size sculptures he 
makes of male and female figures are calculated 
specifically to challenge and please the otaku audi- 
ence, which, like participants in many fan cultures, is 
informed, detail-oriented, and exacting (fig. 7.16). 
The otaku might connect what looks like a random, 
if bizarre, pose to particular artists or genres, and 
see the scale and modeling as a fulfillment of or 
challenge to their desires (and the products that 
usually meet them). For art audiences, the same 
sculpture might evoke a parody of the Western 
expressionism of Jackson Pollock or Francis Bacon 
(fig. 7.17), as well as the references to Japanese 
artists that Murakami catalogues in Superflat. Linking 
Sansetsu and the animator Kanada describes not 
just a history built on affinity, but a continuum 
between the two artists with regard to both level of 
production and of audience. 

Murakami not only addresses the subcultures of 
the otaku and the art worlds, but reaches out to the 
mass audience through his distribution methods and 
also in his choices of subject matter and form. These 
forms call on popular fascinations: sex, violence, 
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Figure 7. 
Takashi Murakami 

Jellyfish Eyes 

DOODLE 

2001 

Acrylic on canvas, mounted on wood 
100 x 100 x 5 em 


and cuteness (as well as the repressed sado- 
masochism that often underlies the cute in both East 
and West). Murakami's interest in “the world,” the 
space outside the museum—in comics and cartoons, 
buxom females and luxury handbags—is entangled 
with his interest in the mass audience itself. As he 
says, “I have learned in Europe and America the way 
of the fine-art scene. Few people come to museums. 
Much bigger are the movie theaters. The museum, 
that space is kind of old-style media, like opera. 
That's why | am really interested in making merchan- 
dise for ordinary people."™ 

Here | find myself thinking once again of the Pop 
artists of the 1960s, whose subject matter, to varying 
degrees, implied the existence of the mass audience. 
In fact, one critic famously criticized Pop Art on the 
grounds that it held attraction for a new audience 
of “bobby soxers” and “schoolgirls"*—not so far 
removed from the girls who seem to dominate 
Japanese cultural consumption, about whom 
Murakami said in 1999, “Right now the young female 
audience is the hardest to attract, and the challenge 
of my newest work is to get popular with that group.” 
In this very thoughtful and calculated way, the 
audience—whether a specific subculture or a mass 
consumer audience—becomes a fundamental 
subject of his work. And at least indirectly, this is 
reflected and represented by Murakami's best-known 
motif: the staring, winking, squinting eyes that 
appear in Jellyfish Eyes (2001) and other works 
(fig. 7.18). The eyes are huge, goggling, round— 
a caricature of Occidental features that comes from 
manga and anime. Are the Japanese self-loathing 
or imitative? Is anime about the unification of East 
and West, and so on? Without entering into these 
perpetual debates, as a convention the big eyes can 
be traced back to Osamu Tezuka's post-World War II 
manga hit, Astro Boy. Tezuka had watched Bambi and 
Snow White time and time again in occupied Japan, 
and had created Astro Boy at least in part on the 
model of those Disney cartoons. Through the years, 
this style of depiction and drawing in cartoons 
became standard. Still, it is striking that Murakami 
chose the eyes as a trademark. 

Murakami has offered a bewildering array of 
explanations for the eyes, but they serve most 
obviously as an emblem for his “Superflat” theory. An 
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allover pattern, they assert the absence of one-point 
perspective or a central composition that Murakami 
associates with classical Western painting. While a 
Western art-literate viewer can’t help but think of 
Clement Greenberg and modernist dicta about 
opticality and the picture plane, Murakami's theory 
of Superflat links design-oriented “eccentric” 
painting of the seventeenth century with contempo- 
rary anime and manga images in an alternative 
history of Japanese art. 

As the artist says, when you look at these 
pictures, they look back at you. He connects this 
eerie reciprocal look to two images that struck him 
in childhood: a hundred-eyed monster drawn by 
Shigeru Mizuki (a favorite of his), and a portrait 
painting illustrated in a textbook, whose sitter 
appears to look back at the viewer regardless of the 
angle from which the painting is viewed.” Both 
figures conjure up a sense of magic and fantasy with 
a slightly ominous tone: the dark side of luminous 
ideas about animism and multiple deities inherent 
in Japanese culture and Shintoism. The idea that 
both inanimate objects and non-human creatures 
have spirits is embodied in DOB in the Strange Forest 
(1999), which finds Mr. DOB surrounded by staring, 
menacing plants and mushrooms (fig. 7.19). 

The power to bring matter to life is one obvious 
quality that draws Murakami to animation. From the 
beginning, animation has been in love with the idea 
of everything being alive and moving. In Mickey 
Mouse's first film, Plane Crazy (1928), trees bend and 
church steeples wriggle and duck to get out of the 
way as Mickey flies low over a city, much as each of 
Murakami's mushrooms has a distinct personality 
and sense of direction, bowing, snarling, or 
recoiling. His most recent work has featured videos, 
both animated and live-action, and he plans 
eventually to make his own feature-length animated 
film, but even his painting, sculptures, and prints 
already seem to move. Beyond being pictures in 
motion, much animation has as its dominant 
characteristic a special kind of motion, that of change 
and morphing and stretching—a character stretched 
to the limits of who he is and what he looks like. 
Murakami explicitly explores this in the fluid 
eruptions of Milk and Cream (both 1998), inspired by 
the explosions of Kanada, or the wild pulling and 
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Figure 7.19 
Takashi Murakami 
DOB in the Strange Forest 
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Oil paint, acrylic, synthetic resins, fiberglass, 
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Figure 7.20 

Takashi Murakami 

Chaos 

1998 

Acrylic on linen, mounted on board 
40 x 40 x5 cm 
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Figure 7.21 
Installation view of Takashi Murakami. 
Crazy Z, SCAIThe Bathhouse, Tokyo, 1995 
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Figure 7.22 

Jeff Koons 

Balloon Dog (Blue) 
Kv Ky A(T) 
1994-99 

High chromium stain! 
transparent color co 
307 x 363 x 114 cm 


tangling of Mr. DOB in Chaos (1998) and many other 
paintings (fig. 7.20). 

The spray of paint or a spiraling figure suggests 
matter set free from the normal laws of gravity. This 
weightlessness, along with the challenge to (or even 
disintegration of) physical matter or the coherent 
self, automatically evokes space travel and science 
fiction, the re-imagining of the physical world as we 
know it. Bending natural laws, Murakami breaks 
artistic conventions as well, the habits and systems 
of the physical world the artist himself creates. The 
collision of balloons and globes and tondos with 
superflat decorative patterns ripples through 
Murakami's work of the past five years or so. In his 
most recent work, the artist pushes illusionism still 
further, inserting deep space into a painting with 
a jet that zooms toward a central vanishing point, 
and shading his sculptures with tonal modeling, 
a seeming departure from his Superflat ethos. 
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Murakami doesn't simply challenge Western 
systems of representation, he refuses to adhere to 
any set system, whether it be the one-point perspec- 
tive of the Italian Renaissance; the allover, flatbed 
picture plane of modernism; or ultimately even the 
Japanese schema of flat decorativeness that he has 
promoted. Rounding and flattening the world at his 
whim, he reasserts the privilege of and possibility 
for the artist to create illusion, fantasy, and life. No 
single set of conventions or rules controls these 
objects and images; Murakami does—it's his world. 

These interests in roundness vs. flatness, anima- 
tion, and weightlessness come together in his 
unusual and extensive use of balloons as a medium 
(fig. 7.21). Seeing them aloft in Grand Central Station 
or above Rockefeller Center, the cliché of the 
“floating world" (the demimonde of the pleasure 
quarters in the seventeenth through nineteenth 
centuries) is almost irresistible: they lend even the 
grandest public spaces a temporary, even ephemeral 
quality. For Murakami, this quality is Japanese, but 
the association of the balloon (or soap bubble) 
with ephemerality has been used to capture and 
transcend temporality of fashion, newspapers, and 
life itself. Jeff Koons, to take a recent example, has 
made several balloon works, most famously his 
stainless-steel rabbit and giant balloon dog (fig. 
7.22). These cast-metal sculptures are of course 
durable and even monumental, rendering something 
momentary permanent and making something light 
and mobile heavy and still. Much as Cézanne made 
something solid out of Impressionism, Koons made 
something solid out of kitsch. 

In contrast, Murakami's balloons emphasize the 
fleeting, festive quality found in a parade balloon in 
the United States, or in an everyday commercial 
promotion in Japan (the original inspiration for the 
balloons being a Doraemon character balloon he 
saw in a Tokyo high-rise). Their temporary condition 
gives them life, makes them breathe, as it were. The 
balloons are skins, two-dimensional images that have 
acquired the presence of depth and volume, as well 
as movement. Although he uses a helium canister 
and not literally his own breath to bring them into 
the dimension of fullness and fantasy, Murakami 
seems the creator of their being. He is like the boy in 
a drawing by Murakami's childhood favorite, Mizuki: 
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Figure 7.23 
Shigeru Mizuki 
Kitaré Blowing Soap Bubbles 
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2001 

Refgraph (digital printing on Japanese paper) 
13x 18cm 


Figure 7.24 
Yoshitomo Nara 
Untitled 


Acrylic, pencil, colored pencil on paper 
22.7 x 32.7 cm 
Private collection 


Figure 7.25 
Andreas Gursky 
Union Rave 
1=AY LF 
1995 
Photograph 
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wide-eyed himself, he blows soap bubbles, the largest 
of which holds a tiny figure that consists mostly of a 
giant eyeball, looking out as the bubble wafts over 
the ground (fig. 7.23). 

Similarly, Murakami's balloons always have eyes; 
their roundness conflates the eyeball and the 
balloon floating free of the earth and looking down 
on us. Murakami enthuses about the famous aerial 
views of Miyazaki's films, and his balloons push us 
to imagine this perspective—on ourselves. Here we 
are the object rather than the subject of the gaze: 
looked at, not surveying. To his invocation of a spirit- 
inhabited world that returns our gaze, Murakami adds 
the modern experience of surveillance, an element 
that he says he builds into his installations, 
thinking of the corners first, the outside perspec- 
tives, the feeling that we are being watched. The eyes 
are cute, of course, but there is an implicit threat 
in the feeling that someone above is watching. 
Imagining that we are being observed and monitored 
by some unnamed authority, we might think here of 
Sawaragi's assertion that cuteness can be a mask 
for power and control in contemporary culture.” 

Murakami is not alone in making this connection. 
Yoshitomo Nara links cuteness and aggression more 
clearly still in his drawings of adorable children who 
often snarl obscenities and wield weapons. A 2002 
Nara drawing shows one of these cuties flying 
through the sky in an airplane, blithely dropping a 
series of bombs (fig. 7.24)—over Dresden? Tokyo? 
Not only does the scene give a frightening twist to 
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childish fantasies of flight, it reminds us of the 
historical trauma experienced by the generation just 
before these artists. Nara’s frequent images of flight 
and pilots combine the delightful buoyancy of 
Miyazaki's famous anime flying scenes with the 
dread and terror threatened by the aerial view for 
the last century. 


In Western culture the most important thing is 
the concept. My position is more fragile. | don't 
have a Western history, my position isn't standing. 
It's floating. 

—Takashi Murakami, 2001” 


Looking up at the balloons in Rockefeller Center in 
2003, seeing those eyes looking back at me, 
| thought that if | could see what they saw, the scene 
would look like an Andreas Gursky photograph (fig. 
7.25). But whose eyes are they? Down on the ground, 
the focus of attention was Tongari-kun, or Mr. Pointy, 
described by Murakami as a kind of space-alien 
Buddha (fig. 7.26). Is he both the alien watching from 
above and the object of the balloon surveillance? 

For Murakami—as for the myriad authors and 
artists, high and low, who play with concepts of 
science fiction and artificial intelligence—the alien is 
an obvious surrogate for the creator, but the alien's 
perspective is potentially familiar to us all, not just to 
the avant-garde artist. Our very identification with 
the figure of the alien underlines the fact that the 
alien doesn't really come from outer space; he comes 
from the movies, and comic books, and science fiction. 
Takashi Murakami may feel like an alien (to the art 
world? to the West?), but rather than outer space, he 
comes from the space of contemporary commercial 
culture—global culture, that of everyone else. This is 
the unique perspective that Murakami has brought to 
each of his Superflat exhibitions, with Little Boy being 
the clearest exposition yet of his strategy to explode 
the boundaries between art and mass commercial 
subcultures. 

Like an artist—or an alien—Murakami backs up to 
look at the world from outer space, from a balloon. 
But that balloon is tethered to the earth, and that 
world looks back. 
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Figure 7.26 
Takashi Murakami 
Reversed Double Helix (overall installation) 
Eyeball Balloons and Tongari-kun 
Saas (mTM) 

2003 

Diam. approx. 10 m each (balloons) 
Organized by Public Art Fund and 
Tishman Speyer Properties 

Presented by Target Stores 
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FURTHER READINGS 


Compiled by Midori Matsui, Tom Looser, 
and Reiko Tomi 


This bibliography is divided into three parts: 


1. Supertlat and Contemporary Japanese Art 
2. Otaku and Japanese Subculture 
3. Individual Creators and Works 


This compilation aims to offer a glimpse into the vast 
volume of existing literature on the diverse themes 
‘and cultural practices examined in this exhibition 
‘and publication. In reflection of this diversity, the 
selections range from scholarly volumes to popular 
literature, and are intended for specialists and the 
general audience alike. 


Within each category, entries are arranged chronologi- 
cally or alphabetically by author, regardless of their 
original languages. Bilingual titles (which may or may 
‘ot indicate bilingual publications) are separated by an 
‘equal sign (=); published translations are indicated as 
uch; and translations created for this list are enclosed 
in square brackets. 
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FRETRRA:P— bh YI-OBRP =. 
—:'P—bh LIE 4—12001 9: 53-65) 


RABE D< & HMMM FVoices2001.10: 
42-43. 

(Asada, Akira. “Such an infantile contemporary art.” 
Voice, October 2001, 42-43.) 


Chong, Doryun. “Exhibition Review, A Supor-Flat 
Reality.” Art Asia Pacific, October 2001, 20-22. 

(RU ay-F ay RR 2-25 yb GREP 
he PYPNYI 4 47 42001.10: 20-22) 


SR'NLMVSRRRW BAM MNMLT IY 
4 71445382001.10. BAT FAA: BABA 
~/8—7 97 bP SGEISAIN, 87-113; EE IEB 
HEIR) IEE A—/—7 9 y bH68-86. 
[Takashi Murakami vs. Yoshitomo Nar 
forefront of contemporary Japanese art.” Special 
feature, Eureka, no. 453 (October 2001). Texts include 


‘A total debat 


Rethinking Supertiat,” 68-86.] 

SEHLR GRISMKPEMUSMAMT SD 
SMT SMH AHEWIGI2E2001.11 MBPT 
FAb AERA MEME (TH) TRMOKM ERO 
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1251 (46-54); HLERBK (NB) TNTHWUOD? 
ENTWUOLE 55-63; KS=7-F ry MMBED 
St#HMBAGItT The Ghost Out Of The Shell, 
92-97; MARR MBPS < EFRON PHOS 
RO A-N-FFy hEWSFRj9IB-101. 
[Takashi Murakami: Summon Monsters? Open the 
Door? Heal? or Die?" Special feature, Bijutsu tech 
no. 812 (November 2001). Texts include Murakami and 
Nobuo Tsuji, “In the lineage of ‘bizarre artists," 
46-54; Murakami and Akira Asada, “Is this good? 

is good,” 55-63; Dominique Cheng, “From 
locality to the global language: The ghost out of the 
92-07; Noi Sawaragi, “Animalistic, otaku, or 
nxiety that is Superflat,” 98-101.] 


[FI KEPT FL TRAM SALMO LE 
MO—B. PIA: H+ MAB'A—/-75yb1 
FOMMEMPL 102-3; MEMD'A-N-75 
yh2 EOEME TNE, 104-5; MRBA'P =X 
BBL UTOME, 106-7; BADKSVE'71¥ 
aP AME MBA, 108-9; AMF ETh 
MSC EORI10-11; ARMAS RACK 
BOBELTINZ. 
["Keywords and concepts that help in understanding 
‘Takashi Murakami's world” (part of the special 
feature above). Texts include Tard Igarashi, 
“Superfiat 1: Its evolution and controversy,” 102-3; 
‘Shino Kuraishi, “Superflat 2: Its definitions and 
possibilities,” 104-5; Rydta Fujitsu, “Anime: 
Animated pictures as painting,” 106-7; Masahiko 
Asano, “Figure: Idols and simulated bodies,” 108-9; 
is concepts and their 
." 110-11; K6ji Motohashi, “His 
‘schools: A place of education and practice,” 112.) 


Hall, Emily. “Flat, Sexy, Serious, High, and Low 
Culture Collapse in the Nicest Possible Way in 
‘Superflat.” Stranger, 8 November 2001, 14-15, 23. 

[LEY —--7 9 y be Y—B, KUO, 
BRE. TU TEREP— bE DGEBA TT AIM 
REMI ID TURSA-N-FSy KIY-ARL 
YF —42001.11.8: 14-15, 23] 


Rosenblum, Robert. “Best of 2001." Artforum, 
December 2001, 100-101. 

[OS bY 75h 12001 FON 2 bh RBP 
—h74—5.L42001.12: 100-101] 


2002 

Brehm, Margrit, ed. The Japanese Experience: 
Inevitable, Exh. cat. Osttildern-Ruit, Germany: 

Hatje Cantz, 2002. 

(V-7U yh FLL) ASHER FBIM 
WBAIAS. AAKIANI—YIT bh: Ny Fx- 
YY, 2002) 


Edelstein, Susan, et al. Kyozon. Exh. cat. Kamloops, 
Canada: Kamloops Art Gallery, 2002. 

(AT Y-L-FPNAIT HORARARA IO. 
NLNW-IRAPI): DIN-TR-P—b-¥ PSU, 
2002) 


Lloyd, Fran, ed. Consuming Bodies: Sex and 
Consumerism in Contemporary Japanese Art 

London: Reaktion Books, 2002. 

(237 OF KUHRT SAH BARA 
SE MRMAMIAYEY: YPPYAy-7FyIZ, 
2002) 


Murakami, Takashi. Kawaii! Vacances d'été. Exh. 
brochure. Paris: Fondation Cartier pour art 
contemporain, 2002. 

(AER DUL IMR RRSAF. MU: WILT 1 
IME, 2002] 


+S _LAEITOKYO GIRLS BRAVOJB RENO. HE: 


Kaikai Kiki, 2002. 
= Murakami, Takashi. Tokyo Girls Bravo. Exh. cat. 
‘Saitama: Kaikai Kiki, 2002. 


MABR BL, OSM RMX, 2002. 
= Sawaragi, Noi. The Art of Ground Zero, 1999-2001. 
‘Tokyo: Shdbunsha, 2002. 


2003 
Rush, Michael, ed. Japan: Rising. Exh. cat. Lake 
Worth, Fl.: Palm Beach Institute of Contemporary 
Art, 2003. 

(R473 7a) E* BIURRADIO7Z. 
JOVIHL—9 94-2: N-LE- FRR 
‘Fi, 2003) 


BHALOMARESYORA '2-/-J357b 
PORNO RHO] MEE» FH 1837F2003.3: 
105-12. 

[Matsui, Midori. “Beyond the postmodern: 

‘The aesthetic potentials of Supertiat visuality.” 
Bijutsu techd no. 837 (March 2003): 105-12.) 


‘Siegel, Katy. “Planet Murakami.” ArtReview, July 
2003, 46-53. 

(D4 F4—-Y-T I EOBEIP—b Lama 
2003.7: 46-53} 


PRL REC ERORS RHF HIB408 
2003.10. BMFIRF #2 b: BBB—(4 9 2—) 
SREMEKAYODOORR "E- RTA, 
19-23: MEM(1 9 Ca)! XP4PELTORE 
POWKETKHSURREN 28-40, MBREET 
BAB'T—FUCF SRE MMETSERKAR-Ca— 
Wys58-71; MABR98S-1992F ARO 
WORK5I112-19. 

["New aesthetics of the body and sculpture.” 

Special feature, Bijutsu techd, no. 840 (October 2003). 
Texts include Shaichi Miyawaki (interview), “The 
challenge of KaiySd8, @ group of creators: A plan for 
developing ‘super shokugan [food toys), 19-23; 
Takashi Murakami (interview), “From shokugan 
media to social sculpture that exists here and now,” 
‘28-40; Hiroki Azuma andTaré Igarashi, “A body 
turned into information, post-human turned animals,” 
58-71; Noi Sawaragi, “Looking back on the years 
1968-62: Lost fragments for future art,” 112-19.) 


Rosenblum, Robert. “The Murakami Empire.” 
Artforum, December 2003, 120. 
[Q/—bh-O-tY FSA'S LEIP —h 74-5 hy 
2003.12: 120} 
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(ROE RAUMRM IMRAN IOZ. Hit: sitet 
‘WAM. 2004. 

= Fiction. Love: Ultra New Vision in Contemporary Art. 
Exh. cat Taipei: Museum of Contemporary Art, 2004. 


BARRE LE1 79 C2 AMP ORUORP 
X—Y a BATS sFOCSNEWS12004 2.27: 2. 
[Fujimori, Manami (interviewer). “What I really want 
to do is anime." OCS News, 27 February 2004, 2.) 


Murakami, Takashi. “On the Level.” Artforum, 
October 2004, 155. 
(AEM RMC 7-67 4 —5442004.10: 155) 


‘Schimmel, Pai 
2004, 168-69. 
(RIL Y XIL'2006F ONZABMEIP— KD 
4 —3L12004.12: 168-69] 


‘Best of 2004." Artforum, December 


2005 
Vartanian, Ivan. Drop Dead Cute: The New Generation 
of Women Artists in Japan. San Francisco: Chronicle 


Books, 2006 (forthcoming). 
[PA I7Y-I7—-9=P Ly DIF BRL F a 
—h BROMERKHEP—F4AKIGYIIYY 
AA: QO=9IF 9 2, 2005 (FE)] 


2. Otaku and Japanese Subculture 
BRC EY TIANF e— 

Arranged alphabetically by author or title 
BRZ-BATIII PNY PME 


‘Amano, Masanao. Manga Design. Cologn 
Taschen, 2004. 
REMMI PIT TI: 9-7 Y xv, 2004) 


MERMLIERAKESY ATIPSBEA 
RIT: MLC M, 2001. 

[Azuma, Hiroki. The animalization of postmodernity: 
Japanese society as seen by otaku. Tokyo: Kédanst 
Gendai Shinsho, 2001.) 


MARTRREMFR RAKESU-AVD- eID 
aPUF4 RH: MLt, 2003. 

[Azuma, Hiroki. Netlike discourse F, revised: 
Postmodern, otaku, sexuality. Tokyo! Seidosha, 2003.) 
(English translations of some of Azuma’s texts are 


ee R= 
RORRAMORE MMAR. OR: AMM. 
2000. 


Cahill, Jennifer. Cosplay Girls: Japan's Live 
Animation Heroines. New York: DH Publishing, 2003. 
(Yxr=77—-F-EMAAFL-H-NX BRO 
B47: Pak -CO4 yRbs=a—3—7: DH, 
2003) 


‘Clements, Jonathan, and Helen McCarthy. The Anime 
Encyclopedia: A Guide to Japanese Animation Since 
1917, Berkeley: Stone Bridge Press, 2001. 

[Vat ty- PLAY YEALY-VoA-Y—-P= 
XBR 1917EUMOBRP= X84 Ky—-FL- 
Ab—Y7Y y Pt, 2001.) 


Darley, Andrew. Visual Digital Culture. London: 
Routledge, 2000. 

BRU: PYEYa—-F-Y—IP YIN ANF 
— KRRROIAY YES 2 TARATMR. FUB: 
FRB, 2002. 


Drazen, Patrick. Anime Explosion: The What? Why? 
and Wow! of Japanese Animation. Berkeley: Stone 
Bridge Press, 2003. 

UShY YD RS-HUIPIXOMR BRPIX 
DHABI R—Ny—I L—: AK-Y TY 9 TAR, 
2003.) 


Galbraith, Stuart. Monsters Are Attacking Tokyo! The 
Incredible World of Japanese Fantasy Films. Venice, 
Calif.: Feral House, 1999. 

[AF aP—h-ALIL1 ARR ERRRIBEO 
PARBOBAEGWURINY 7 4 LE PMN 
24 -FN-NIR, 1999) 


Gelder, Ken, ed. The Subcultures Reader. London: 
Routledge, 1997. 

(7 -PNF— (OF FAIL v BAY BY: IL 
—hLy¥, 1997) 


Gottlieb, Nanette, and Mark McLelland, 
Japanese Cybercultures. London: Routledge, 2003. 
[Fey hey KY-F8R-9 79-37 
AOVAN-KtyOy KY: Wb Ly ¥, 2003] 


Gravett, Paul. Manga: Sixty Years of Japanese Comics. 
Now York: Harper Design International, 2004. 

UR-W-FSIzybhIVYH BRRBOCOFI=2— 
BI: NWN PFT YA YI-FY 3 FN, 2004) 


Hill, Matt. Fan Cultures. London: Routledge, 2002. 
Ry be py kta Be: Wb Ly Y, 2002) 


Igarashi, Yoshikuni. Bodies of Memory: Narratives of 
War in Postwar Japanese Culture, 1945-1970. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000. 
(A+RBARRORE BRAZIKEISRED 
PIF 4 T1G4S-1970F FV YARY: FUYARY 
Pui, 2000) 


Iwabuchi, Koichi. Recentering Globalization: Popular 
Culture and Japanese Transnationalism. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 2002. 

[SMM TFO-WWLOPHERDEBHT My 
TF ALF y—-CBROMRREMII—FL: Fa— 
DRPLM, 2002) 


Kinsella, Sharon. Adult Manga: Culture and Power in 
Contemporary Japanese Society. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 2000. 
(YrOv-FyesIRAIYA RKBRAROX 
MCE MP IINIT: IND 1 APHMG, 2000.) 


LaMarre, Thomas, od. Between Cinema and Anime, 
Special issue, Japan Forum 14, no. 2 (2002). 

[h- VAS PHL ()RRME P= XOM IT eC 
74 — FLOM 1 49825(2002),) 


Macias, Patrick, and Tomohiro Machiyama. Cruising 
the Anime City: An Otaku Guide to Neo-Tokyo. St. 
Paul, Minn.: Consortium, 2004, 

Uh YD VY PASM UB P— XMM RA 
MROBI CAT Katey bR-W: AY y—-YPh, 
2004.) 


IVY AOMR EMBRHSTIPYSVAYET 
BRANT OT WK: MHMBRAR MM, 1998. 

= The MANGA Age. Exh. cat. Tokyo: Museum of 
Contemporary Art, 1998. 


Manovich, Lev. The Language of New Media. 
‘Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2001. 

(LIVIA 94 yFlaa—XP4 PORMITYIY 
y YJ: MITHHN, 2001.) 


Massumi, Brian. Parables for the Virtual. Durham, 

N.C.: Duke University Press, 2002. 

[FOT Py Wy a—SN-F ve ORBII— Sb: 
Pa-TRPUM, 2002) 


SHRMIXT POR FUIWAREP— hE 
ESRASA IMM: MRAMB, 2002. 

[Mitsui, Hideo. Media and art: How does digital 
Society grasp art? Tokyo: Shieisha Shinsho, 2002.) 


SARDEMARR-'Ky TAF r—R: BAR 
Beit. 1999. 

[Miyadai, Shinji, and Eiichi Matsuzawa. Pop Culture. 
Tokyo: Mainichi Shinbunsha, 1999.) 


BOR LBRCOEPAIAY SHILE FARR. 
RR ALF 72, 1991. 

= Mori, Takeshi, dir. Otaku no Video. VHS/DVD. 

New York: Koch Vision Entertainment, 1991 

(foreign distribution), 


RR OBBOME BSBA A/V ER 
49% ®. 2003 

= Morikawa, Kaichiré. Learning from Akihabara 

The Birth of a Personapolis. Tokyo: Gentdsha, 2003 


AIMESRRR BKK BBROZ—IA-D5y hs 
RR Yt/, 2003. 

[Nagae, Hiroshi. The flat era: An otaku Japan's 
‘Superflat. Tokyo: Shinano, 2003.) 


Napier, Susan. Anime from Akira to Princess 
‘Mononoke: Experiencing Contemporary Japanese 
Animation. New York: Palgrave, 2000. 

BRU 2A-TY-J-44 CP AMRBAOP=—X 
(AKIRA) D'S (FE FBOMMLIE TIMUR. 
RX: PRAMMA, 2002. 


BBA DAMAAS 7 FBIOR: BR, 1997. 
[Okada, Toshio. A seminar on otaku studies at the 
University of Tokyo. Tokyo: Kédansha, 1997.) 


RBA RO BAAS 7 AMIR: MI, 2003. 
= Okada, Toshio, et al. Nippon Otaku Award. Tok 
Fusésha, 2003. 


Fek< At=SM=BITRFP-eIYI—-L 
MOORRRBM- BARITFAP NTO. WOR: 
02%, 2004. 

= Otaku: Persona = Space = City. Exh. cat. packaged 
with a figure. Tokyo: Gentésha, 2004. 


AMBRSRME UTOSAD: FX RR 
{tH 2001 

[Otsuka, Eiji. Manga and anime as refined knowledge. 
Tokyo: Kédansha Gendai Shinsho, 2001.) 


REM ONRYLOMM 2H IOK: ABA. 2000. 
[Saitd, Tamaki. The psychoanalysis of beautiful 
combat girls. Tokyo: Ota Shuppan, 2000.) 


REMC OLKSORR UNYORLIMS Dx 
BOOT +s FTUMA WStt, 1998. 

[Saitd, Tamaki, et al. The combat careers of young 
girls: From "Ribbon Knight" to “Revolutionary Girl 
Utena.” Tokyo: Seikydsha, 1998.) 


RHGATSRANR RNKCDORTRRAIO: 
BLM. 1990. 

[ Sakurai, Tetsuo. Osamu Tezuka: An artist who 
‘engages with his time. Tokyo: K6dansha Gendai 
‘Shinsho, 1990.) 


Schilling, Mark. The Encyclopedia of Japanese Pop 
Culture. New York: Weatherhill, 1997. 

[2-7 YU YITBROMYT- ANF yO 
=a-3-9: 9I¥-eN, 1997) 


Shaw, Jetfrey, and Peter Weibel, eds. Future Cinema: 
The Cinematic Imaginary After Film. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 2003. 

[Px7U—-Y 3-8-9 —- D4 RIRRORB 
24 MLR OBR VIR Ma Ty F: MIT 
‘hi, 2003.) 


Shiraishi, Saya. “Japan's Soft Power: Doraemon 
Goes Overseas.” In Network Power: Japan and Asia, 
0d. Peter Katzenstein and Takashi Shiraishi. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1997. 
[BBSP'BROYIN-NI— KSFREABAK 
FRED YY TY AIT YEAR MSY 
hI-9-NI- BREPY Pst tn: A-FWK 
PUR. 1997 AMR] 


Steinberg, Marc. “Otaku Consumption, Supertlat, 
‘and the Return to Edo.” Japan Forum 16, no. 3 (2004). 
[P-9- RIA YNA-F Bie. BRAIDS YK 
DAAOMBI Ye RY 74-354 s16838 
(2004)) 


RELIST KBR WREASFEROK OK 
BR: P/BR, 1993. 


= Tatsumi, Takayuki. A manifesto for Japanoids 
[Reading Japanese science fiction}. Tokyo: 
Hayakawa ShobS, 1993. 


Tobin, Joseph, ed. Pikachu's Global Adventure: 

The Rise and Fall of Pokémon. Durham, N.C.: 

Duke University Press, 2004. 

Ya-t7-b-Ey (CAF a—-O7O—-We 
ER KRTEYORBII—-Sh: Fa—-TABUM, 


PIXEVS SI 


= Ueno, Toshiya. Metalsuits, the Red: Wars in 
Animation. Tokyo: Kinokunlya Shoten, 1998. 


Wardrip-Fruin, Noah, and Nick Montfort. The New 
Media Reader. Cambridge, s MIT Press, 2003. 
(4 P-9-BY a Pa II Yi=a-XP 4 PRR 
YI y Z: MITHAR, 2003.) 


TOBRMICAD P= XM LAVIAP-VHAYY- 
Prey, 2001. 
= My Sweet Anime. Tokyo: Esquire Magazine Japan, 2001. 


WOMB'BAOPIXSL HHEMLRBAP= 
ADBMIMK: FF 72, 2004, 

[¥amaguchi, Yasuo. A complete history of Japanese 
anime: The wonder of Japanese anime's worldwide 
domination. Tokyo: Ten Books, 2004.) 


SRR) MORAG MATS CIOAT 
tHMR®, 2001. 

= Yoshimi, Shun'ya, et al., eds. Colonization: Beyond 
Boundaries. Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 2001, 


3. Individual Creators and Works 
BLOIII—-F—ER 

Arranged alphabetically by entry, and chronologically 
within each entry; works are italicized 

MBOPI 7» KCI), MBAS EU IED) 


Alda, Makoto 

am 

THR2BR SAMAR IIR: Daniz, 1999. 
= Lonely Planet [Works of Makoto Aida]. Tokyo: 
Danvo, 1999. 


S+% SMB — HR MIIOK: ABCHM, 2002. 
LaTrentaine: The Second Collection of Aida 
‘Makoto's Works. Tokyo: ABC Shuppan, 2002. 


Akira 

(P*5) 

MARRY 4 42001.10. 
["Katsuhiro Otomo." Special feature, Eureka, 
October 2001.) 


VYUITHAS ORBES PE FS ° P14 FH 
At, 2002. 

= Young Magazine Editorial Department. Akira 
‘Animation Archives. Tokyo: K6dansha, 2002. 


Aoshima, Chiho 
wate 

Kendal, Susan. “Chiho Aoshima: Oops, | Dropped 
My Dumplings.” Artext, May-July 2001, 40-45. 
[2-9 - FLINT BS BEATHEL 
5 poh" P-F92bi2001.5-7: 40-45] 


‘54th Carnegie International 2004-5. Exh. cat. 
Pittsburgh: Carnegie Museum of Art, 2004. Texts 
include Laura Hoptman, “The Essential Thirty-Eight,” 
“Chiho Aoshima,” 54. 
(B54QA—-2¥—1Y9—-FY at RKBAT 
DF. Cy YN-F A-A¥—RHM, 2004. BMA 
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Ban, Chinatsu 

2a 

“Chinatsu Ban.” In Vartanian, Drop Dead Cute, 102-15 
(Part 1 above, 2005). 

(OMI 7 -—P=P Cy DUT SLFa— ba 
(ERR/t— b 1, 20054): 102-151 FR) 


Doraemon 

(E5RbA) 

MThek F2bABIRNZNIOZ. [XB]: Ther > 
REARBHRAR, [2002]. 

[The Doraemon Exhibition. Exh. cat. (Osaka): 

The Doraemon-ten Seisaku linkai, [2002].) 


Godzilla 

(ty) 

SFA GMAT TY 5 RRR EM SFG MR 
BBAMIMH OY 7t5—Z, 1998. 

[Sakai, Yoshito, and Hideo Akita. Godzilla strikes! 

A reintroduction to Téhd's monster and science- 
fiction special-effects movies. Tokyo: Long Sellers, 
1998.) 


TIVIORRIRABAIOZ, Nie: MHA 
BRHBLBLMR: AMA, 2002. 
= Since Godzilla, Exh. cat. Kawasaki: Taro Okamoto 
Museum, 2002. 


Tsutsui, William. Godzilla on My Mind: Fifty Years of 
the King of Monsters. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2004. 

(D4 UPL-YITITYSEBS BMEOSOS, 
=a -3-9: WIL—9-27 55 y, 2004) 


Hello Kitty 

\0-4#F 4) 

Belson, Ken. Hello Kitty: The Remarkable Story of 
Sanrio and the Billion Dollar Feline Phenomenon. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, 2003. 

(TYLA ANO-4F 4 PUUAEHEELO 
RIMMINI—3B—F: Yay P41 V-BYYZ, 
2003) 


Katd, Lumi 

nen 

'QUFUALAE MERURKAF. KA: KA 
MBRARMHL YF —, 2001 

= Criterium 46: Izumi Katé. Exh. brochure. Mito: 
ArtTower Mito, 2001. 


AROMAT RLOMESE 
2004 6: 121-29, 

{Sait Tamaki. "Pioneers on the frontier: Izumi 
Kat" Bijutsu fechd, no, 850 (June 2004): 121-29.) 


DOME FR F Wi gB5OS 


Kawashima, Hideaki 
UT das 
RRB E-=Y7-FO—V—RRANIOT. WR 
INURE ¢ 5 —, 2001 

‘Nara, Yoshitomo. Morning Glory. Exh. cat. Tokyo: 
‘Tomio Koyama Gallery, 2001. 


Kitahara Collection and Japanese Vintage Toys 
AMAL IY AYR eNR—K+F 4 YF—-Y ET 
MRASAMBARBAS(II/FSI«—-) tM 
ALF Ya YaMR: VAGINA, 1991 

[Aramata, Hiroshi, and Teruhisa Kitahara. 
Econography: Kitahara collection. Tokyo: Magazine 
House, 1991.] 


LMBAIALII—-OEBR FIFOALF e HS 
MH > fe VAFYNIZ, 1995 
[Kitahara, Teruhisa. The royal road of collection’ It 


began with tin toys. Tokyo: Magazine House, 1995.] 


Kitahara, Teruhisa, and Yukio Shimizu. 1000 Tin Toys. 
‘Cologne: Taschen, 1996. 

BRAG LRBALMAKAE0007UFORE5 
PALI ay MR Fyy ry IR, 2002. 


KBURDLIVILYY FLY7 IORI: X 
#5. 2001. 

{Kuraji, Takashi. Marusan: The work of Bull Mark. 
Tokyo: Bunshun Bunko, 2001.) 


Komatsuzaki, Shigeru 

Dd 

BEM MMROWA Part | DEORE MER 
WRRROBR/Part 2 AN RMEME RI KR 
OBR. WR: FARR. 1995/1997. 

[Nemoto, Keisuke. The world of Shigeru Komatsuzaki. 
Part 1:A painter of extraordinary talents who painted 
boys’ dreams; Part 2: A painter of extraordinary talents 
who painted Yamato and Musashi. Tokyo: Gakushi 
Kenkydsha, 1995 and 1997.) 


FRR) MME FIETI- Ny 7-YoOw 
FR AGERE, 1999. 

[Hirano, Katsumi, ed. Shigeru Komatsuzaki: The world 
Of plastic model packages. Tokyo: Dai-Nihon Kaiga, 
1909.) 


Kunikata, Mahomi 
BARAK 
(MARRRIY IC. 
2002.11: 130-31. 

[An interview with Mahomi Kunikata.” Bijutsu fecho, 
‘no. 826 (November 2002): 130-31.) 


RWFEW18268 


Miyazaki, Hayao 

xan 

McCarthy, Helen. Hayao Miyazaki: Master of 
Japanese Animation—Films, Themes, Artistry. 
Berkeley: Stone Bridge Press, 1999. 
(ALy-V7n-Y tee BEP=XOBE.E 
OTE FVII L—: ARAYA, 
1999) 


REZ (WG) SMW 7 4 LX-N-X6. BR FAT 
‘*WMtt, 2002. 

[YGrd, Takeshi, ed. Hayao Miyazaki, Filmmakers, no. 6. 
‘Tokyo: Kinema Junpdsha, 2002.) 


Mobile Suit Gundam 

(MmBtHY YL) 

APZAN—K (MORTAL ILE ECLA 
+E OB RR: THR. 1999. 

= Studio Hard MX, ed. Gundam 20th Anniversary: 
‘Since 1979—The Gundam Chronicles: The History of 
Mobile Suit Gundam Animations, 1979-1999. Tokyo: 
‘Take Shobé, 1999. 


BSR SMs— 
Ji) 73, 2002. 

[Tomino, Yoshiyuki. And so / did... : Road to Gundam. 
‘Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten, 2002.) 


BYILAODEIBR: & 


In Brehm, The Japanese Experience: Inevitable, 
84-95 (Part 1 above, 2002). 
(Mr, FLAT BRAUER OTB (L/\— bh 1, 
2002%) 84-951c FAR) 


FR(M by Mu ARRAN TES 
2003. 

= Karashima, Izumi, ed. Mr. by Mr. Saitama: 

Katkai Kiki Co., Ltd., 2003 


# 


BRR LOMBEKS Mr) CE FA B61S 


20052 89-100. 
[Saitd, Tamaki. “Pioneers on the frontier: Mr: 
Bijutsu techd, no. 861 (February 2005): 89-100.) 


Murakami, Takashi 
ie 

Cruz, Amada, ed. Takashi Murakami: The Meaning of 
the Nonsense of the Meaning. Exh. cat. Annandale- 
‘on-Hudson, N.Y.: Center for Curatorial Studies 
Museum, Bard College and New York: Abrams, 1999. 
(PYF-FL—-A(G) HLS RRORBRORE, 
BRBNIOZ. =2-3-IMPHYF—-Weay- 
UY NO RRERYI—-Fa—-Fa-LbhY 
PIL AP 4 -ARMME= a —A-F: LA FSA, 
1999) 


‘HEM BRITSHKPEMISPOATEOSH 
FSEMMAZNIOT. RH: MHRARMAM, 2001 
= Takashi Murakami: Summon Monsters? Open the 
Door? Heal? or Die? Exh. cat. Tokyo: Museum of 
Contemporary Art, 2001, 


Kelmachter, Heléne, ed. Takashi Murakami: Kaikai 
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